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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  the  instruction  of  adult  immigrants : 
to  help  train  new-comers  for  a  place  in  Canadian  life.  It  seeks 
to  give  them  a  necessary  knowledge  of  English,  and  an  insight 
into  Canadian  affairs,  which  will  tend  to  make  them  efficient, 
healthy,  self-respecting  citizens.  These  outlines  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  wholesome  contact  of  an  instructor  interested  in 
the  foreigner. 

It  combines  a  series  of  lessons  in  English  with  considerable 
practical  information  about  Canada.  It  is  not  intended  for  school 
children,  but  for  the  adults. 

The  general  information  on  Canada  is  meant  for  those  who 
have  gained  some  proficiency  in  the  language.  The  outlines  on 
Government  and  Naturalization  may  seem  difficult,  but  in  these 
subjects  the  average  foreigner  is  more  or  less  interested  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  and,  very  likely,  has  already  picked  up  a  good 
deal  of  vocabulary. 

The  immigrant  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  new  conditions. 
He  lacks  the  language,  and  everything  combines  to  make  him  the 
prey  of  unfavourable  circumstances.  Even  the  better  informed 
of  his  own  race,  already  in  Canada,  are  sometimes  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  Particularly  does  this  apply  to  the  masses  of 
unskilled  labourers. 

The  influx  of  non-English-speaking  peoples  into  Canada  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  population.  We  allow  new-comers  to 
live  in  settlements  on  the  prairies  or,  what  is  worse,  to  form 
colonies  in  large  urban  and  industrial  centres.  There,  their  racial 
characteristics  are  continued  and  encouraged  by  native  societies 
and  leagues,  forming  unassimilated  groups,  which  are  a  menace 
to  Canadian  unity.  Already  there  are  whole  sections  of  alien 
races  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and 
other  centres.  The  tendency  is  for  the  foreign-born  to  make  little 
effort  for  naturalization.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  every 
man  who  comes  to  Canada  become  a  citizen  of  this  country. 
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he  vea  of  the  recent  struggle  in  Europe.  Bot  the  i 
by  means  of  night  classes,  and  the  immigrant's  chi  Id  rer,  L  it,  Mfce 
day  schools,  must  learn  to  take  a  pride  in  the  land  they  have 
chosen,  bv  making  them  acquainted  with  the  language,  customs, 
and  laws  of  their  new  home  country. 

"  New-comers  get  their  ideas  of  Canada  largely  from  those  of 
their  race  already  here.  Why  should  those  who  are  now  here  be 
allowed  to  perpetuate  the  conditions  of  their  former  country. 
There  should  be  some  proportion  drawn  between  the  number 
admitted  each  year  of  any  people  and  the  number  of  that'  race 
who,  after  five  years'  residence  in  Canada,  have  taken  out  nat- 
uralization papers.  The  immigration  of  any  particular  race  would 
then  be  proportioned  to  their  assimilation  into  the  life  of  Canada. 
In  short,  regulate  the  coming  of  immigrants  from  any  land  by 
the  proved  capacity  of  those  already  here  for  being  Canadianized. 
Canada  is  a  young  country.  It  must  not  become  the  "  Babel  "  of 
the  nations.  Already  many  nations  cluster  within  its  folds. 
From  whatever  strain  they  be  descended,  she  must  seek  to  make 
them  all  whole-hearted  citizens. 

There  is  need  of  a  Dominion-wide  system  of  educating  the 
aliens  in  Canada  for  citizenship.  The  Federal  Government,  which 
controls  immigration,  should  make  provision  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  foreigners.  The  requirements  for  obtaining  naturalization 
are  outlined,  'but  little  provision  is  made  for  carrying  them  out. 
We  say  an  alien  must  have  a  knowledge  of  English  or  French,  as 
the  cas'e  may  be,  but  no  provision  is  made  to  help  him  acquire 
that  knowledge.  The  Dominion  Government  should  set  the 
standards,  and  the  text  books,  and  then  provide  a  way  for  adult 
aliens.  to  take  two  oral  or  written  examinations  at  a  nominal  fee 
some  time  during  the  five  years  required  for  naturalization.  The 
final  examination  should  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  Canada 
in  general.  Citizenship  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  and  have  shown  themselves  dur- 
ing the  five  years'  residence  to  be  worthy  of  the  franchise.  Eligi- 
bility might  be  based  upon  qualifications  of  intelligence,  knowledge 
of  Canada,  and  personal  character  of  the  applicant.  Immigration 
officials,  teachers,  Frontier  College  instructors,  Y.M.C.A.  and 
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K.  of  C.  secretaries,  the  Khaki  College,  and  clergymen  through- 
out the  country  could  hold  these  examinations. 

More  should  be  made  of  naturalization.  It  should  be  a  big 
event  in  the  life  of  the  immigrant  and  his  family.  Dominion  Day 
would  be  a  suitable  one  in'  the  year  for  the  country  to  recognize 
the  new  citizen  by  a  dignified  civic  welcome  or  a  suitable  badge. 
It  means  much  to  Canada ;  it  should  mean  much  more  to  the 
individual 


IMMIGRATION. 

S  SHOWING  TOTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 
A.  IMMIGRATION,  1897-1914. 

1897-1905.         1906-1914.  Total. 

United  Kingdom 234,951  927,758  1,154,709 

United    States 214,581  '816,097  1,030,678 

Other  countries 204,011  638,678  842,689 


Total   643,543  2,384,533  3,028,076 

This  table  shows,  through  a  period  of  years,  the  relatively  large 
numbers  of  non-English-speaking  peoples  who  are  making  Canada 
their  home.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  coming  from  the  United  States  are  also  from  non-English- 
speaking  countries.  Is  it  not  therefore  an  urgent  duty  of  the 
Dominion  Government  not  only  to  insist  on  the  naturalization  of 
all  aliens,  but,  in  the  case  of  non-English-speaking  peoples,  to 
provide  the  proper  machinery  for  their  education  up  to  the 
standards  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

Returns  of  1911  show  the  foreign-born  residing  in  Canada,  who 
came  originally  from  non-English-speaking  countries,  to.  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  each  Province,  and 
particularly  of  the  Western  Provinces. 

Maritime  Provinces 8,164 

Ontario 44,035 

Quebec    92,355 

Western  Provinces 299,875 
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Table  showing  foreigivborn  males  of  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  from  chief  non-English-speaking  countries  residing  in  Canada 
in  1911. 


Country. 

Total 
Arrivals. 

Males  over  21. 

Total. 

Naturalized  . 

Alien. 

Austria-Hungary     

121,430 
7,975 
17,619 
39,577 
34,739 
49,194 
89,984 
10,987 
27,083 
8,425 

57,750 
4,125 
9,231 
20,633 
24,373 
29,652 

46,018 

23,586 
6,699 

23,846 
1,674 
4,624 
12,001 
4,232 
11,722 

18,478 

2,144 
1,491 

33,904 
2,451 
4,607 
8,632 
20,141 
17,930 

27,540 

21,442 

5,208 

Italy    

Russia,  including                         1 
Finland         J 

China      

Japan  

From  this  table  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the  large  number  of 
foreign  arrivals  who  are  making  no  effort  to  fit  into  Canadian  life. 


METHOD. 
(A)  General  Plan. 

Where  foreigners  drift  into  an  English-speaking  community 
they  soon  acquire  a  small  stock  of  words  by  mingling  together  on 
the  street,  at  work,  in  the  stores,  and  even  at  games  or  at  the 
movies.  In  this  way  they  learn  words  of  common  objects  or  fre- 
quent expressions  heard  in  every-day  life.  The  foreigners  learn 
to  recognize  them  by  sound,  and  sooner  or  later  can  express  them 
in  their  own  broken  English.  The  starting  point  in  teaching  adult 
foreigners  is  this  stock  of  broken  English.  In  the  case  of  the 
most  illiterate  some  time  must  first  be  spent  on  object-words, 
phrases,  and  simple  themes  of  common  interest  to  give  a  working 
fund  of  basic  stock-words.  The  aim  throughout  the  reader 
is  to  build  on  this  fund  of  stock-words,  and,  while  adding  to  it. 
seek  to  have  the  adult  pupil  know  his  stock-words,  not  only  by 
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sound,  'but  by  recognizing  them  in  print,  and  even  to  become  able 

t0Idtietsthcannot  get  the  drill  and  training  that  their  children  are 
getting  in  the  schools.  The  system  of  training  for  the  boy  01  girl 
fs  not  suitable  for  the  middle-aged.  This  is  not  intended,  but 
rather  that  the  grown-ups  get  a  workable  and  useful  grasp  of  each 
word  so  as  to  know  it  by  sound,  to  recognize  it  by  sight,  and 
to  be  able  to  write  it  so  that  they  can  handle  it  in  every-day  hie 
with  a  fair  understanding  of  its  meaning.  As  the  working-fund 
of  words  is  gradually  acquired,  the  instructor,  by  firing  questions 
back  and  forward,  can  convey  practical  suggestions  and  advice  to 
his  class  on  home  life,  cleanliness  of  habits,  foods,  and  work;  and 
in  time  he  may  proceed  to  more  abstract  ideas  on  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  the  place  of  the  new-comer  in  the  country's  life. 

Most  of  the  adult  foreigners  who  attend  evening  classes  and 
camp  schools  are  not  illiterate.  They  can  read  and  write  in  their 
own  language,  and  they  very  readily  learn  to  read  the  printed  page 
in  English.  What  they  specially  need  is  a  vocabulary  to  use  in 
speaking.  The  lessons  must  be  of  a  nature  to  promote  conversa- 
ion, and  must  have  as  a  background  the  experiences  fresh  in  their 
minds  from  every-day  work. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  teach  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Grammatical  terms  are  to  be  avoided,  and  also  the  unnecessary 
shading  of  vowel  pronunciation.  That  would  merely  bewilder. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  instructor  know  the  language  of  the 
men  he  is  teaching.  English  is  sufficient  as  a  medium^pjLmle*- 
course.  Many  English  words  are  so  flexible  in  their  use  that 
foreigners  can  use  them  readily  to  express  different  ideas :  ''  me," 
"  no,"  "  good,"  lt  him,"  "  money,"  "  sell,"  "  bad,"  etc.,  may  each 
be  used  with  different  meanings,  and  a  basis  is  thus  formed  for 
broken  conversation  between  the  class  and  the  instructor. 

The  object-words  of  the  first  part  of  the  Reader  may  be  used 
along  with  common  prepositions  to  build  up  phrases,  and  give 
new  ideas.  The  exercises  must  be  thoroughly  drilled. 

On  these  foundations,  a  few  simple  themes  are  developed. 
The  .short  sentences  of  a  theme  should  bear  to  each  other  the 
relation  of  succession.  Other  relationships  such  as  cause  and 
effect,  the  whole  and  its  parts,  etc.,  may  -then  be  gradually 
introduced  The  verbs  must  be  particularly  emphasized. 
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The  paragraphed  lessons  with  their  stock-words  and  verbs 
will  then  prove  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  foreign  workers.  An 
effort  is  made  to  embody  words  which  these  men  hear  oftenest 
at  their  work  and  in  their  every-day  life.  Did  you,  ever  notice 
how  quickly  a  foreigner .  will  pick  up  a  slang  phrase  ?  By  a 
similar  method  let  him  get  a  fund  of  more  wholesome  expressions, 
and  acquire  a  reasonable  command  of  good  English. 

The  contents  of  the  lessons  are  of  a  material  many-sided  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the  instructor  and  his  class.  Some 
of  the  lessons  ought  to  become  a  part  of  each  pupil's  life.  The 
sections  on  geography,  history,  civics,  and  naturalization,  are  for 
those  who  have  passed  the  transition  stage. 

(B)  Phonics. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  to  adult  foreigners  phonics  may  be 
used  to  serve  two  purposes :  to  furnish  a  key  for  the  recognition 
of  new  words  and  further  to  help  correct  foreign  accent,  enuncia- 
tion, and  pronunciation.  However,  from  the  short  time  at  hand 
for  instruction  in  camp  schools  and  in  evening  classes,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  much  time  should  be  spent  by  the  instructor  in  correct- 
ing foreign  pronunciation  in  adults.  It  is  true  that  "  good  "  may 
replace  "  goot,"  but  the  time  required  for  this  purpose  may  usually 
be  -more  profitably  spent  in  communicating  practical  ideas  of 
present  value,  even  though  perfection  in  pronunciation  is  not 
attained.  The  average  adult  who  attends  evening  classes  does 
not  care  about  culture ;  what  he  wants  is  adjustment  to  new  condi- 
tions. He  seeks  the  immediate  abiHty  to^aj_;the_thjn^jha_tjie 
must  say,  in  English. 

After  a  good  working  fund  of  stock-words,  recognized  as 
wholes,  without  any  phonic  analysis,  has  been  acquired,  phonics 
will  then  become  an  aid  to  assist  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the 
enunciation,  spelling  and  recognition  of  words  whose  meanings 
are  already  known.  Recognition  may  then  be  given  to  the  more 
difficult  consonants,  to  the  change  in  vowel  sounds,  and  to  the 
different  phonic  elements  which  prove  so  confusing  at  times  to 
foreigners,  e.g.,  ai  as  a,  ee,  oo  as  in  wood,  oi  in  join,  aw  in  draw, 
ir  in  girl,  ess,  ink,  ing,  evv,  ack,  ance,  ould  as  in  would,  ore,  eigh, 
ough,  atch,  etc.,  etc. 
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Many  racial  characteristics  will  also  arise,  as  noticed  in  the 
confusion  of  the  following  sounds  : 

Long  e  and  i  as  eet  for  it.  » 

t  and  th  as  tank  for  thank.  •;    ; 

w  for  wh  as  wen  for  when, 
v  for  w  as  vay  for  way. 
ch  for  j  as  chust  for  just. 

As  indicated  above,  do  not  insist  on  correct  pronunciation  with 
beginners.  Those,  however,  who  have  had  some  months  of  train- 
ing in  elementary  English  may  be  helped  to  overcome  these  faults 
of  articulation  by  the  following  suggestions : 

W Pronounce  oo  and  join  with  the  following 

sound,  e.g., — oo — ait — wait. 

Wh The  sound  is  pronounced  Hw,  e.g.,  hoo — 

ere,  where.  If  the  pupil  finds  the  sound 
difficult,  instruct  him  to  blow  and  say  hoo 
and  ere,  or  let  pupil  prepare  for  whistling 
and  join  latter  part  of  the  word. 

Th — soft Bite  tongue  -between  teeth  and  blow  with- 
out sound.  Prolong  the  sound  if  "  d  "  is 
produced. 

Th — hard Same  as  above,  but  with  sound.      If    an 

unvoiced  sound  is  produced,  let  pupil  hum 
while  he  is  sounding. 

(C)  Vocabulary. 

Several  hundred  of  the  most  frequently  used  stock-words 
appear  in  the  Vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook,  with  trans- 
lations into  six  other  languages.  These  translations  are  intended 
to  be  used  largely  as  an  aid  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The 
use  of  the  translated  vocabulary  is  not  to  be  encouraged  with 
beginners ;  the  stock-word  and  its  meaning  in  English  must  alone 
be  impressed. 

(D)  Grading  of  Classes. 

In  grading  classes  for  the  teaching  of  foreigners  the  controlling 
factor  is  the  knowledge  of  English  possessed  by  the  pupil.  In  the 
night  schools  of  urban  centres,  or  at  the  larger  mines  and  big 
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plants,  where  many  foreigners  are  employed,  classes  may  ordin- 
arily foe  formed  under  three  grades :  (a)  Beginners  who  are  prac- 
tically illiterates;  (b)  those  who  can  write  and  can  speak  a  fail- 
amount  of  broken  English ;  (e)  the  more  advanced,  who  can  carry 
on  a  conversation  in  English  and  can  read  from  a  newspaper. 

Both  (a)  and  (b)  grades  may  be  subdivided  again  according 
to  age  and  because  of  nationality.  Better  results  are  obtained  by 
having  Italians,  Bulgarians,  or  Ruthenians,  as  the  case  may  be. 
each  in  a  class  based  on  racial  lines.  In  grade  (c)  no  such 
distinctions  should  be  made. 

At  camps  and  works,  where  the  foreigners  at  any  one  place 
are  of  a  like  nationality,  they  may  generally  be  grouped  under- 
grade (b).  The  purposes  of  the  lessons  in  the  Handbook  are 
largely  fitted  to  their  needs. 

In  grades  (b)  and  (c)  the  method  of  instruction  will  be  the 
same,  the  difference  lying  in  the  time  spent  by  each  grade  in 
covering  the  contents  of  a  lesson  and  the  progress  made. 

Classes  in  grade  (a)  are  the  most  difficult  to  start.  They  will 
be  composed  of  adults  who  are  practically  illiterate,  and  many  of 
whom  are  getting  their  first  schooling  of  any  kind.  With  these, 
six  weeks  or  two  months  must  be  spent  in  preparatory  work  on 
the  object-words,  phrases,  and  themes.  The  length  of  time  so 
spent  will  depend  upon  the  learner  and  the  opportunity  at  hand 
for  holding  classes.  In  camp  schools  this  grade  may  receive 
five  lessons  in  a  week.  A  special  effort  must  be  made  with  such 
foreigners  to  develop  a  fund  of  new  words  which  will  serve  at 
once  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

( B  )  Running -forms. 

In  teaching,  keep  always  in  mind  the  following  running-forms 
and  allied-ideas  to  be  frequently  used  during  each  night's  lesson. 
It  is  not  intended  that  all  be  used  in  any  one  lesson,  but  they 
suggest  many  ways  when  the  occasion  arises  of  increasing  the 
pupil's  knowledge.  The  verb  forms  must  be  specially  impressed. 

i .  Develop  opposites  : — 

large  small 

wet  dry  ' 

white  black,  etc. 
2— H 
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2.  Kin  and  sex  groups  :— 

mother  'father 

sister  brother 

aunt  uncle 

v  girl  boy 

3.  Form  plurals  :— 

pick  picks 

tree  trees 

man  men 

4.  By  oral  questions  such  as : — 

Where- did  you  leave  the  axe? 
I the  axe  near  the 


Where  does  your  brother  live? 
My  —        -  lives  in  —       — . 

Use  such  forms  frequently. 

5.  Give  facility  of  expression  and  an  increase  of  vocabulary  by 
exercises  such  as  : — 

to  the  door. 

window. 


I  am  (not)  pointing- 


stove, 
table, 
lamp, 
blanket. 


6.  As  the  lessons  proceed  get  the  tenses,  and  moods  and  other  verb 
forms  without  denning  grammatical  differences  : — 

He  sings  a  song. 

I  will  sing  a  song. 

We  are  singing. 

She  sang  last  night,  etc. 

I  can  pull. 
She  can  pull. 
All  can  pull. 
Nobody  can  pull,  etc. 
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7.  Develop  the  idea  of  continuous  action  and  completed  action : — 

I  stand.      I  was  standing.        I  stood. 

We  talk.    We  were  talking.    We  talked,  etc. 

8.  Bring  out  the  idea  of  possessives: — 

This  is  John's  coat.    The  coat  of  John. 

9.  Add  prefixes  and  affixes. 

NOTE). — As  stated  above,  do  not  attempt  all  of  these  running- 
forms  in  one  lesson.  They  only  suggest  the  more  frequent 
methods  for  class  drill.  Get  the  common  forms  of  the  verb 
"  to  be  "  right  at  the  start.  Verb  forms  and  changes  may  be  most 
frequently  stressed  by  use  of  running-forms. 

(F)   Outline  of  a  Night's  Work  for  Grades  (b)  and  (c). 

That  portion  of  the  lesson  to  be  covered  'by  the  class  is  first  read 
from  the  book  several  times.  The  instructor  seeks  to  convey  to 
the  eye  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  words.  This  he  can 
do  by  means  of  objects,  pictures  or  by  his  own  actions.  Consider- 
able drill  is  given  on  the  new  words,  and  the  verbs  are  particularly 
noted. 

When  he  has  satisfied  himself,  by  questioning  the  members  of 
the  class,  that  each  is  able  to  identify  the  words  designated  by  the 
particular  sounds,  the  instructor  then  makes  use  of  the  blackboard 
on  which  the  night's  lesson  has  already  been  written.  The  class 
reads  the  lesson  from  the  scrip  on  the  blackboard.  Individual 
members  go  to  the  blackboard,  point  out  words,  spell  them,  and 
answer  questions  asked  by  the  other  pupils.  Besides  the  drill  on 
the  new  words,  the  use  of  any  capitals,  and  the  punctuation  is 
pointed  out.  Then  the  class  copies  the  lesson  from  the  board. 
After  a  further  short  drill,  the  instructor  may  erase  the  lesson 
or  not,  and  have  the  class  write  it  from  dictation.  At  other  times 
two  or  three  short  sentences  based  on  the  words  in  the  night's 
lesson  may  be  given  for  dictation. 

During  the  drills  from  the  book  and  from  the  blackboard,  both 
the  instructor  and  the  members  of  the  class  make  frequent  use  of 
running  or  relational  forms,  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  list 
above. 

A  few  minutes  of  social  intercourse  and  relaxation  before  dis- 
missal may  be  devoted  to  some  topic  of  interest  in  civics  or  citizen- 
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ship.  It  is  well  to  use  such  time  for  conveying  some  fact  about 
Canada  that  will  be  of  practical  help.  Occasional  short  notes  on 
Canada  accompanying-  the  lessons,  supply  the  material  for  such 
talks.  A  good  map  of  Canada  hanging  on  the  wall  is  always  of 
interest  to  these  men.  It  offers  many  opportunities  of  conveying 
to  them  information  about  the  country. 

The  average  lesson  in  the  Handbook  may  be  covered  in  four 
nights,  with  a  fifth  night  spent  on  review. 

Suggested  division  of  time  in  an  evening  class  in  a  camp : — 

1.  20-30  minutes. — Drill   on   the  new   words   and  verbs   in  the 

portion  of  the  lesson  to  be  covered  by  the 
class.  Running-forms  are  used.  Seek  to 
have  the  meaning  of  each  word  understood. 

2.  15-20  minutes. — Writing  and  drill  from  the  scrip  on  the  black- 

board. Encourage  the  individuals  in  the  class 
to  question  one  another  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tor. Use  running-forms. 

3.  10-15  minutes. — Civics,    citizenship,    social    intercourse    and 

general  relaxation  before  dismissal. 

These  parts  need  not  follow  any  definite  time  limit  and  should 
shade  into  one  another  during  the  evening. 

General  Directions  to  Instructors  re  Classes. 

(a)  Keep  a   regular  nightly   record   of   subject   matter   taught, 

attendance,  and  any  details  to  be  noted. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  class  should  have  a  note-book.     In  this 

is  kept  his  themes,  his  spelling,  and  his  dictation. 

(c)  Try  to  encourage  a  class  spirit.     Elect  a  president  of  the 

class. 

(d)  Have  each  member  of  the  class  carry  an  attendance  card,  to 

be  marked  each  week. 

(e)  Encourage  class  members  to  come  early.  Always  be  prepared 

to  spend  fifteen  minutes  before  class  in  giving  personal 
attention  to  individual  members, 
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In  starting  a  class  of  adults  who  are  practically  illiterate,  the 
occupation  and  age,  as  well  as  other  factors  in  the  environment 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  following  twelve  lessons  with 
their  object-words,  phrases  and  drill  exercises  will  serve  as  a 
medium  to  promote  conversation  and  acquire  the  use  of  common 
words. 

The  first  few  nights  may  be  profitably  spent  in  acquiring  the 
names  of  the  most  commonplace  objects  illustrated.  Acquaintance 
with  the  individual  members  of  the  class  could  also  be  developed 
by  simple  procedure  such  as :  My  name  is  ......  Your  name 

is  ,  etc.,  etc.  The  following  expressions  should  be  used 

very  frequently  during  the  first  nights :  good,  bad,  yes,  no,  right, 
wrong — the  instructor  indicating  by  facial  expressions  the  mean- 
ings of  each  term.  Motion  words,  commonly  heard  at  work 
or  in  the  class-room,  may  also  be  acted  by  the  instructor.  Com- 
mon words  such  as  man,  girl,  boy,  little,  etc.,  are  readily  acquired, 
and  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  themes. 

The  simpler  forms  of  '  to  have '  and  '  to  be  ' :  am,  has,  was,  is, 
have,  are,  and  the  pronouns  he,  you,  we,  she,  I,  it,  they,  cannot 
be  used  too  often  in  oral  drills,  once  their  meaning  is  understood. 

With  the  use  of  the  simpler  forms  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  the 
personal  pronouns,  and  the  commonly  used  prepositions,  many 
phrases,  and  simple  sentences  may  be  '  built  up  '  in  drills  using 
the  object-words.  Later  these  may  be  written  on  the  black- 
board and  copied  into  scribblers. 
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The  mouse  is  ON1  the  box. 
The  mouse  is  IN2  the  box. 
The  mouse  is  UND^R3  the  box. 
The  mouse  is  BEHIND4  the  box. 


Is  the  mouse   on  the  table?7 
The  mouse  is  NOT  on  the  table.7 
Is  the  mouse  under  the  table?7 
The  mouse  is  NOT  under  the  table.7 
Is  the  mouse  behind  the  suitcase?8 
The  mouse  is  NOT  behind  the  suitcase, 
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WHEAT 


TR.EE 


CLOCK 


WINDOW 


SUITCASE 


Exercise : 

Is  the  clock  on   the  table?7 
The  clock  is  not  on  the  table.7 
The  clock  is  not  on  the  window.6 
The  clock  is  not  in  the  suitcase.8 
The  clock  is  not  under  the  table.7 


Is   the   boy   on   the    waggon?4 
The  boy  is  not  on  the  waggon.4 
The  boy  is  not  under  the  waggon.4 
The   boy  is  not  behind  the  bed.5 
The  boy  is  not  under  the  table.7 


The  wheat1  is  in  the  field.  The  man  is  not  under  the  tree.2  The 
flow.er  is  on  the  window.1''  The  boy  is  not  on  the  bed.5  The  table7  is  not 
under  the  window."  The  suitcase8  is  not  under  the  bed.3  The  table7  is 
not  on  the  waggon.4  The  waggon4  is  not  under  the  tree.2  The  tree2 
is  in  the  field.  Is  the  table7  behind  the  bed?5 


The  man  picks  the  peaches  from 
the  tree. 

Some  peaches  are  NEAR1  the 
man. 

Some  peaches  are  ABOVE2  the 
man. 

Some  peaches  are  BEXow3  the 
man. 

The  boy  on  the  ground  puts 
the  peaches  from  the  basket  into 
the  box*. 
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PLOW 


PUMP 


@,TRfdlN 


TEftMSHIP 


POLE 


Exercise: 

The  chimney1'  is  above  the  house.  The  horse10  is  not  near  the  plow" 
The  sheep-  are  in  the  field.  The  cat1"  is  up  the  tree.  The  flag20  is  on 
a  pole.  The  ladder"  is  near  the  fence.  The  tub  is  below  the  pump  " 

track"  The  shipn  is  in  the  water-  The 


Review  and  drill: 

ThJllocvt^l  nealSh\W^$°n~!  The  horsel°  is  not  below  the  tree.2 
1  he  clock  is  not  on  the  chair/1  The  cat19  is  not  under  the  ladder.13  Is 
the  man  on  the  ship?"  No,  the  man  is  on  the  train.15  The  cat19  is  not 
on  the  chair;"  under  the  chair,  behind  the  chair;  near  the  chair  The 
sheep"'  are  not  near  the  pump-  The  horse10  is  not  near  the  window6 


/ 


I   am  not  on  the  chair.11 
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Tom  and  Bill  are  pals. 
Tom  holds  the  drills. 
I  Jill  hits  WITH  the  sledge. 
It  is  a  BIG  sledge. 
Bill  is  STRONG. 


PliTCHEIR. 


*OMB 


Exercise  for  drill: 

The  flower"1  is  not  on  the  wall-.1'3  The  pitcher27  is  near  the  flower.21  The 
steeple23  is  above  the  church.  The  broom26  is  below  the  awning."  The 
walF  is  high.  The  rabbit24  is  not  below  the  steeple.23  The  girls  have 
two  brooms.2"  Is  the  comb28  on  the  table?7 

Review   exercise: 

The  pail  is  below  the  pump.1*  The  awning"  is  not  on  the  window.6 
John  is  not  at  the  pump"  with  his  pitcher.27  The  boy  has  a  comb.28 
The  horse10  is  strong.  The  cat10  is  not  under  the  chair.11  The  wires18 
are  strong.  Tom  is  not  near  the  pump.1*  Tom  is  on  the  ship,17  with 
his  suitcase.8  The  sheep10  are  not  near  the  ladder.13  The  rabbit24  is  not 
strong.  The  big  pitcher27  is  not  on  the  window/ 
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John  HAS  a  loaf  of  bread00. 
The  boys  HAVE:  the  row  boat"""1. 

Exercise  for  drill: 

The  bird  is  in  the  cage.31  The  boy  has  the  soap  and  a  towel.29  The 
water  is  in  the  jug.38  The  girl  has  the  cheese33  in  a  box.  The  boy  has 
a  knife  and  fork.30  The  boots32  are  not  under  the  bed.5  John  has  the 
bread30  and  cheese.33  The  boy  is  near  a  jug.38  The  rat40  is  not  near  the 
cheese.33  Is  the  jug38  near  the  pump?14  Put  the  bread  on  the  table.7 
The  mule39  is  not  at  the  pump.14  The  boots32  are  not  in  the  boat.35  Is 
the  cheese33  near  the  jug?38 


Exercise: 

The  rabbit24  is  not  on  the  wall.25  The  rabbit24  is  under  the  wall.  The 
basket  is  on  the  ground.  The  horse10  is  not  under  the  tree.2  The  horse10  is 
not  near  the  wall.25  The  comb28  is  not  under  the  pitcher.27  The  window 
is  below  the  awning.22  The  rabbit24  is  behind  the  wall.25  Is  the  bell34 
on  the  steeple?23  The  bread30  is  not  on  the  table.7  Are  his  boots32  under 
the  bed?5  The  towel  and  soap29  are  not  on  the  table.7 


Is  the  broom20  near  the  well? 
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Exercise: 

The  water  is  in  the  basin.50  John  has  a  big  cigar.42  The  watch46  is 
small.  The  dog41  is  at  the  door.45  The  pitcher27  is  in  the  showcase.60 
I  have  a  chain58  for  the  watch.40  The  spoons31  are  not  in  the  basin.50 
The  cow52  is  near  the  well.53  The  letter56  has  a  stamp.56  The  tea  is  in 
the  caddy.48  The  kettle44  boils.  The  fox57  is  black.  The  orange39  is 
sweet.  The  orange59  is  sour.  Tom  has  new  gloves.43  Is  the  fox,57  near 
the  barrel?47  The  cat19  is  not  on  the  stairs.54  The  orange39  is  not  in 
the  barrel.47  The  pen53  is  not  with  the  books.49 
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LESSON. 

For  oral  and  written  drills, — Type  sentences  which  are  to  be 
varied  and  used  often: 

Exercise  i. — 1  am  in  the  wheat.1  John  cut  the  big  tree2  at  the  well.*' 
Wind  up  my  clock."'  He  is  in  the  waggon.4  The  bed3  is:  near  the  window.'1 
My  suitcase8  is  on  the  table.7  The  big  book19  is  under  the  clock.3  The 
horse10  draws  the  waggon.1  Sit  in  the  chair.11  You  are  at  the  pump.14 
Six  sheep16  are  in  the  field.  The  ladder13  is  near  the  pole.18  The  ship17 
has  a  flag.'0  The  cat10  is  below  the  chair.11  Put  the  plow12  in  the  waggon.* 
Has  the  man  put  the  plow12  on  the  waggon  ?4 


Exercise  2. — The  flower1  is  under  the  awning."  The  rab- 
bits24 dig  under  the  wall."'  My  boots  32  are  in  the  bed.5  He  has  bread"'" 
and  cheese."'3  Ring  the  bell.34  The  boat  35  is  coming.  The  boy"  lost 
his  comb.28  The  rat40  smells  the  cheese."3  The  water  is  in  the  pitcher."7 
The  ladder13  is  on  the  wall."'  The  broom26  is  near  the  door.  My  knife30 
and  fork36  are  lost.  The  bird  sings  in  the  cage.1'1  The  boy37  hears  the 
bird.  Put  the  rat40  in  a  cage,  Comb28  your  hair.  The  church  has  a  big- 
steeple.23  The  awning22  is  not  on  the  steeple.23 


hxercise  3.— The  dog41  sees  the  fox.57  Open  the  door.45  In  the  tea 
caddy."  The  cow"  is  near  the  gate.  On  the  box.06  Go  down  stairs.54 
Bring  my  gloves.43  The  kettle44  leaks.  The  gloves43  are  in  the  box66 
Put  the  books41'  on  the  table.7  John  is  at  the  well.55  The  orange59  is 
in  the  basin.™  Post  my  letter.56  Look  in  the  show  case.60  The  top  of 
the  box."'  The  cigar42  is  behind  the  book.49  We  have  pencils53  Open 
the  door.45  My  watch46  is  right.  The  clock3  is  above  the  table7 


Exercise  4.— The  dog     is  on  the  boat;35  near   the  boat;   in   the   water 

The  clock"  is  above  the  table;7  below  the  stairs;54  in  the  show  case60    The 

rat    is  behind  the  wall  ;25  near  the  well  ;55  below  the  stairs  ;"  under  the  show 

The  orange'    is  in  the  box ;  on  the  ground;  under  the  tree;2  below 

the   ladder;1"  near  the  barrel,47  etc.,  etc. 


READER 
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I  have  a  hat.01     It  is  MY  hat. 

He  has  an  apple.65     It  is  HIS  apple. 

She  has  a  photograph.68     It  is  H£R  photograph. 

You   have  a  newspaper.69     It  is  YOUR  newspaper. 

We  have  a  box.66     It  is  OUR  box. 

They  have  an  automobile.70     It  is  THEIR  automobile. 


WAT 


HPPLE 


1NOTS 


Exercise  for  drill: 

Put   on   my   hat.6 
Are   your   apples' 


Give   me   your   hat.61     The    sailor6"   sees   the   rock.64 
the   box.06     She   has    her    scissors.62    We   have    the 


nuts.6T  Your  photograph68  is  good.  Our  apples65  are  bad.  Your  hat' 
is  near  the  box.66  The  apple65  is  not  under  the  box.66  The  mother71 
loves  her  child.  The  newspaper69  is  not  behind  the  trunk.7'  He  has  his 


new  automobile.70 
Your   scissors6 


It  is   big  and   strong, 
her    suitcase.8 


My  hat"1  is  not   in   the  box.6 


Revieiv : 
The  apple65  is  under  the   hat.61 


Put  the  hat  in   the  box.66     Show   me 


her  photograph.08  Give  me  the  nuts.67  Look  out  for  the  automobile.70 
Put  the  trunk72  under  the  table.7  His  mule3''  is  near  the  tree.2  The 
apple65  is  in  the  basin.50  The  spoons51  are  behind  the  pitcher.27  My  watch10 
is  on  the  books.49  Their  horse10  is  in  our  field.  The  barrel47  is  near 
the  well.55  We  have  our  soap  and  towels.20 


22 
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THIS  boy.     THESE  pigeons. 
HERE. 


TIT  AT  cow.     THOSE  sheep. 
THERE. 


Exercise  for  drill: 

This  is  my  inkstand.73  That  bear74  is  not  behind  the  tree.2  We  have 
brave  soldiers.76  Those  men  are  strong.  This  tobacco78  is  good.  That 
handkerchief70  is  yours.  His  coat80  is  here.  Those  buttons75  are  above 
his  coat.80  Your  pipe  and  tobacco78  is  there.  This  hen  has  seven 
chickens."  The  inkstand73  is  on  the  table.7  That  trunk72  is  under  the 
window.6 

Review: 

This  pitcher27  is  yours.  That  horse10  is  not  his.  That  wheat1  is  ripe. 
These  apples0"  are  mine.  Those  birds  are  below  the  steeple.23  That  cat19 
sees  the  birds.  Your  broom26  sweeps  the  floor.  My  trunk72  is  below 
the  box.  His  automobile70  killed  my  cat.19  Your  horse10  is  in  that 
field.  My  cow52  is  in  this  field,  under  the  tree.2  Post  my  letter.56  His 
sheep16  are  behind  the  wall,2"  There  is  my  rabbit.24 


READER 


WHEN  did  he  come? 
WHY  did  he  come? 
did  he  go  ? 


HOUSE 


MAINDS 


BEE  IHUVE 


«9 

jf 


PMIL 


VBOLIN 


Exercise  for  drill: 

The  bird81  sings  on  the  tree.  John  is  at  home.  Wash  your  hands.83 
Open  the  can84  on  the  table.7  She  lost  her  ring.87  The  key  is  in  the 
lock.81  Put  the  key91  on  the  window.0  Play  your  violin.92  She  has  the 
ring87  in  her  hand."3  Put  the  pail90  at  the  pump.14  Mow  the  grass  on 
the  lawn.&c  This  is  your  hoe.*9  That  is  my  rake.89  The  bees  are  above 
the  hive.88 


Review: 

Put  the  lish  in  the 


pan.85     That  bird  flies  over  the  house,82     Where  is 


my  pipe?78  Why  has  John  no  paper?09  Where  is  your  boat?33  Move 
this  trunk.72  Why  is  the  sailor03  not  on  his  ship?17  These  chickens77 
are  small.  See  that  fox.57  Light  my  cigar.4'  Where  is  the  cheese?33 
That  horse10  hears  the  bell.34  Your  boots32  are  wet.  Put  the  bread30  and 
the  pitcher27  on  the  table,7  That  boy  has  three  sheep.16 
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E.vercisc  for  drill: 

Pass  your  plate.ii:!  (Vive  me  a  cup""  of  tea.  Go  behind  the  tent.91  My 
umbrella83  is  near  the  tent."1  Where  is  the  ruler.9"  Measure  the  tent."* 
The  pigs9"  are  not  near  the  bridge.107  The  beaver"  cuts  the  tree.  Blow 
your  big  horn.97  The  turkey100  is  not  near  the  pump.14  Put  the  pail"" 
in  the  big  tent.94  The  dishes93  are  clean.  Your  umbrella5'5  is  wet.  The 
turkey100  is  under  the  waggon.  This  pig°'s  is  not  near  the  well.  That 
turkey100  is  big  and  fat.  Use  your  rulers."6 


Review: 

Use  the  names  of  members  of  your  class  in  drills  such  as :  John  is 
near  the  tent.04  Bill  is  behind  the  tent.94  Tom  is  under  the  tent.94  Dick 
is  on  the  bridge.1"7  John  is  below  the  bridge.107  Fred  is  in  the  house,*2  etc. 


Review    (general)  : 

That  is  your  horse1"  in  the  field.  Where  is  my  umbrella?95  John  is  in 
the  house.**  Where  is  the  beaver?119  The  turkey100  is  in  the  box.00  The 
woman71  gives  the  apple  to  her  child.71  That  trunk72  has  two  straps.  This 
bear74  is  not  under  a  tree.  Fill  your  pipe.78  This  bread"0  is  old.  Those 
boys  have  soap.29  Bring  a  knife  and  fork.™  Put  the  wheat1  in  the 
waggon.4  The  man  is  not  up  that  ladder.1'  This  bell"4  rings  at  noon. 
That  bird  sings  in  his  cage.31  His  comb2"  and  scissors"2  are  here.  Get 
in  my  automobile.70  Put  the  clock:i  in  your  trunk.7-  The  buttons75  are 
on  his  coat."0  The  apples,05  and  nuts,07  and  oranges51'  are  in  the  box.66 
Those  flowers21  are  behind  the  house.82  Here  is  the  pail,00  there  is  the 
pump.14  Wash  your  hands"3  in  the  basin™  Put  the  basiir"'  under  the 
pail,1"1 


READER 


Exercise:  Fill  the  bottle.10'J  The  wood  is  in  the  stove.106  The  post11' 
is  not  under  the  Bridge.107  My  shovel102  is  here.  The  big  wheel120  is  there. 
Sweep  the  floor.116  His  tools117  are  new.  Hear  the  phone.101  He  has  a 
bottle109  in  the  basket.110  A  fly108  is  not  in  the  bottle.109  Obey  the  police- 
man.113 That  typewriter112  is  new.  Bring  your  gun.119  Their  tools117  are 
sharp.  That  is'  not  a  good  map.118  Fill  his  basket110  with  apples.  Keep 
off  the  flower  beds.1"'"'  Where  is  my  razor  and  brush?""  See  the  sign.101 
3 — H 
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1,KSS<  )N 

lUercisc  i.— -Catch  my  hat."1  This  is  my  photo.1''"  He  has  the  .scissors.0" 
The  rock"4  is  in  the  field.  The  sailor'"  rows  his  boat.1"'5  The  nuts07  are 
in  the  box.""  This  is  his  handkerchief.7"  Put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.80 
The  soldier7"  is  here.  The  inkstand"  is  on  the  box.00  Keep  off  the  rocks.01 
He  is  on  the  boat."5  The  soldier70  shines  bis  buttons."  It  is  in  my  trunk.72 
l.ring  my  pipe  and  tobacco.7*  That  hen  has  live  chickens." 


Exercise  2. — The  bees  are  in  the  hive.ss  The  turkey'""  struts.  The 
violin92  is  on  the  table.7  The  horn"7  is  under  the  window.0  The  bees'* 
are  busy.  This  is  his  tent:"  It  is  ten  feet  long/10  Give  her  a  cup"3  of  tea. 
There  is  fresh  water  in  the  pail.""  The  key"1  is  in  that  lock."1  The  birdsl 
sings  well.  The  grass  is  cut.  Pass  your  plate."'"  The  beaver"  of  Canada. 
The  bird61  flics,  over  my  tent.91  Bring  an  umbrella.05  The  hoe89  is  at  the 
gate-post.11'  The  rake*"  is  here.  Pigs"8  are  noisy.  Fill  the  pail."'1' 


Excrete  3. — Ring  the  bell."4  My  tools'17  are  sharp.  The  map"s  is 
new.  The  logs111  go  under  the  bridge.107  Fill  the  bottle10"  with  ink.71 
Put  apples03  in  the  basket.110  John  has  his  gun119  in  his  hand.  Write 
me  a  letter.50  The  fence  post114  is  strong.  The  policeman113  is  at  the 
pump."  My  flower  bed105  is  pretty.  The  rlylus  is  a  pest.  The  bottle109 
is  near  the  basket.110  We  sweep  the  floor  often.  The  map118  is  on  the  wall. 
My  razor103  is  dull.  See  the  sign.101  His  shovel  is  here,  and  his  pick.102 
This  tent04  is  near  the  bridge.107  That  log111  is  not  big.  These  are  your 
tools.117  Where  is  your  gun?119  Write  this  letter5'1  on  the  typewriter.112 
Uring  my  axe.11'"'  His  shovel  and  pick1""  are  here. 


Exercise  4.— Row  the  boat15  to  the  ship.17  That  bread30  is  stale.  Where 
are  the  horses?10  They  are  there,  near  the  bridge.107  Tell  the  boy  to 
put  the  knife  and  fork30  on  the  table.  The  water  flows  below  the  bridge.107 
John  went  upstairs.51  Your  watch10  is  too  fast.  Where  are  the  books?4' 
Is  your  letter50  from  home?  Why  is  the  hat01  not  in  the  showcase?00 
Fill  the  barrel47  there  under  the  tree.  Mow"0  the  grass  near  the  flower 
bed.105  Why  did  he  not  take  his  violin?"2  Keep  the  boy  from  the  hive.ss 
Birds81  are  friends  to  man.  Cut  the  log111  with  vour  axe.115 


READER 
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AT  Tiiiv   MKAT  STALL. 

A.I  r.  Horn  sells  good  meat : 

Steak,1  and  roasts,-  and  saus- 
ages/5 ham,4  and  bacoif'  and  eggs," 
lard,7  and  butter*  and  cheese.1' 
We  buy  our  meats  from  Mr. 
I  lorn. 


IN 


KITCHEN. 


There  is  the  stove.1  That 
is  the  table.-  The  chairs3  are 
near  the  wall.  The  floor1  is 
clean.  Put  the  mat5  near  the 
stove.  This  is  the  sink.6 
These  are  the  taps.7  The 
water  is  hot  or  cold.  The 
window-blind8  is  up.  Put 
your  parcel11  on  the  shelf.10 
That  clock"  stopped  at  ten 
o'clock. 


READER 


Here  are  the  vegetables.  They 
are  fresh  from  the  fields :  big 
cabbages,1  bunches  of  celery,2 
and  corn-"1  on  the  cob;  good  heads 
of  lettuce/  red  onions,"  and 
beets"  in  a  'barrel ;  turnips"  on  the 
table,  and  carrots7  in  the  box. 
Give  me  two  baskets  of  tomatoes.4 


THE   FRUIT 


The  peddler  is  here.  He  has 
his  push-cart.1  "  What  have  you 
got  Mr.  Conti?"  "  Bananas,  ripe, 
good  bananas,'2  big  pine-apples,4 
and  lemons. :!  Strawberries,5  too, 
cheap  to-day,  only  five  boxes 
left."  "  Yes,  give  me  some 
lemons  and  three  boxes  of 
berries." 
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IN  THE  BARNYARD. 


"  Count  the  hens1  Tom.  How 
many  are  here?  Only  twenty- 
two  ;  there  must  he  more.  Do 
not  count  the  chickens.-  The)' 
are  near  the  stack.  They  roost 
on  the  old  rack/"'  The  geese4  will 
not  come  close.  I  must  put  that 
turkey"'  in  the  shed.  Hold  my 
feed-tin.  That  big  rooster11 
watches  you  Tom." 


To  EAT  AN  APPLE. 


I  wish  an  apple. 

T   go  to  •  the  box.2 

T  pick  a  nice  red  apple. 

I  take  my  knife." 

I  peel4  the  apple. 

I  cut  it  in  two. 

I  give  half  to  my    friend. 

We  all  enjoy  a  good  apple. 


READER 
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To  LIGHT  A  FIRE. 


It  is  cold  to-day. 
I   shall  start  a  fire. 
I  go  to  the  stove.1 
I   open   the   door.- 
I  turn  the   damper. :! 
I  put  in  some  paper.4 
I   add   some  kindling.5 
I  pile  on  some  good  wood.0 
I    strike    a    match    and    close 
door. 

The   fire   burns    well. 
It  warms  the  room. 


the 


CUTTING  SOME:  \YOOD. 


Tom  and  Fred  will  cut  some 
wood.  Tom  takes  a  long  stick2 
of  wood.  He  puts  it  on  the  saw- 
horse.3  He  takes  his  saw.4  He 
cuts  the  stick  into  short  blocks. 
Fred  gathers  the  blocks.5  He 
carries  them  to  the  back  door. 
He  puts  them  in  the  wood-box.0 
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THE  LAMP. 

Sec  the  lamp ! 

Light  the  lamp. 

Do  not  upset  the  lamp. 

John  will  lift  the  lamp  off  the  ta!>l< 

SUGGESTION. 

Drill  on   words  lamp,   lift,   upset. 

Write   the    following : 


<J. 


AT  THE: 

Bring  a  hammer  and  a  saw. 
We  will  nail  this  board. 
Here  are  the  nails. 
That  is  enough — thanks  ! 
Hand  me  the  saw,  is  it  sharp? 

Write  the  following: 


READER 


TIIK  PAIL  OK  \YATivk. 

Here  is  some  good  cold  water. 

The  pail  is  full. 

It  is  just  from  the  well. 

Will  you  have  a  drink? 

Thanks,  that  is  fine. 

The  hot  days  make  me  so  thirsty. 

Words  for  drill: 

Water,    pail,    well,    thirsty,    hot 


CLOSE:  THE  DOOR. 

The  door  is  open. 
Who  opened  the  door? 
It  is  chilly  here. 
Shall  I  close  the  door? 

Yes,   turn   the   knob   and   pull   the 
door   behind   you. 

Do  not  forget  to  shut  a  door. 

Words    for   drill : 

Door,  open,  knob,  close,  forget. 
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AT  THE  MOVIE. 


Let  us  go  to  the 
movie  to-night.  I  like 
the  Regent.  It  is  near 
the  bridge. 

Here  we  are !  Buy 
a  couple  of  tickets 
.  There  is  the 
ticket  office.1  T  h  a  t 
usher2  will  give  us  a 
good  seat.  I  like  a 
seat  near  the  aisle/' 
They  have  a  good 
orchestra4  here,  and  the 
picture",  this  week  is, 
;ood.  \Ye  like  Can- 
adian pictures  best. 

Like,   buy,    give,   go. 


Sl'GGKSTlOX  : 

Exercises  such  as  the  following  may  he  used  to  encourage  the  class 
in  the  use  of  English : 

What   thing   is   red,    thick,   broad,   short,    long,   thin.    etc. 

What  is  done  with  water,  bread,  meat,  a  table,  a  door,  a  knife,  a 
stove,  etc. 


READER 
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EATING  BREAKFAST. 

John  is  up  early. 
He  goes  to  breakfast. 
The  restaurant  is  at 
the  corner.  He  goes 
in.  He  sits  at  the 
table  near  the  win- 
,dow.  The  room  is 
bright.  The  table- 
cloth1 is  clean.  A 
waiter'2  hands  John  a 
menu  card/"'  John 
orders  his  breakfast. 
The  waiter  brings 
him  oatmeal,8  two 
fried  eggs4  and  some 
toast.7  He  also  has 
a  cup  of  coffee.  The  . 
salt  and  pepper'  are 
on  the  table.  The 
butter"  is  beside  him. 
John  eats  slowly.  He 
has  plenty  of  time. 
He  finishes  his  break- 
fast. He  pays  at  the  desk.  He  goes  out  to  work. 

Sit,  order,  bring,  finish,  pay,  go,  eat. 


THE  DAY'S   WORK. 

The  factory  is  not  far.  I  have  plenty  of  time.  I  start  work 
at  eight.  There  are  four  hours  till  noon.  I  have  one  hour  for 
lunch.  I  quit  at  five  o'clock.  That  is  a  fair  day.  I  do  good 
work.  I  get  good  pay. 
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Review   of  words   and   phrases: 

(a)  From  illustrated  lessons,  pages  28-29.  Those  are  sausages.  Buy 
two  pounds  of  steak.  Mr.  Horn  has  good  ham.  Put  the  butter  and 
eggs  in  the  basket.  His  bacon  is  good..  Have  you  a  good  roast?  The 
lard  is  in  the  pail.  Look  in  the  window.  The  kitchen  is  clean.  Put 
the  meat  on  the  table.  The  sink  is  near  the  wall.  Have  you  hot  _ water 
in  the  tap?  I  like  vegetables.  Give  me  some  corn.  There  is  the 
cabbage  in  the  box.  Where  is  the  celery?  Buy  some  carrots  and  beets. 
The  lettuce  is  near  the  box.  Put  the  tomatoes  in  the  basket.  _  Do  you 
like  bananas?  There  are  three  lemons  on  the  shelf.  The  pineapples 
are  not  in  the  barrel. 


(b)  From  illustrated  lessons,  pages  30-31.  There  are  eight  hens.  Call 
the  chickens.  Are  the  geese  near  the  haystack?  The  turkey  is  big  and 
strong.  Put  the  geese  under  the  shed.  Where  is  the  rooster?  Have 
you  a  dozen  eggs?  Go  to  the  box  near  the  window.  Put  the  apples 
in  the  barrel  behind  the  door.  Cut  the  apple  for  your  sister.  Do  you 
like  apples?  Use  my  knife,  and  put  it  on  the  window.  Let  us  go  to 
the  store.  Put  the  wood  behind  the  stove.  Have  you  a  match?  Close 
the  door  and  start  the  fire.  Turn  the  damper.  Bring  good  wood  to 
the  house.  The  wood-box  is  full.  Saw  those  long  sticks.  Do  not  put 
the  blocks  on  the  floor. 


(c)  From  illustrated  lessons,  pages  32-33.  The  cup  is  not  in  the  pail; 
the  cup  is  below  the  shelf.  The  water  is  in  the  pail.  The  hot  days 
make  me  drink.  Who  put  the  pail  on  the  shelf?  Close  the  door.  The  day 
is  chilly.  Do  not  forget  to  turn  the  knob.  Put  the  lamp  on  the  table. 
Tom  can  light  the  lamp.  Bring  the  lamp  to  the  kitchen.  Do  not  put 
it  on  the  shelf.  Where  is  the  hammer?  1  have  the  saw  behind  the 
fence.  Bring  me  some  nails,  and  a  short  board.  Nail  that  board. 


(d)  From  illustrated  lessons,  pages  34-35.  Come  with  me  to  the 
movie.  Tom  has  three  tickets.  We  are  late.  Can  you  get  a  seat? 
Yes,  there  arc  three,  near  the  wall,  under  the  light.  They  arc  near  the 
orchestra.  They  will  do.  Ask  the  usher.  We  cau  go  down  this  aisle. 
They  have  good  pictures  here.  We  can  go  home  by  the  street  car.  I 
have  tickets.  You  get  a  transfer.  This  table  is  clean.  Hand  me  the 
menu.  I  am  hungry.  Ask  the  waiter  for  more  butter.  Put  milk  in 
your  tea.  The  toast  is  dry.  The  eggs  arc  fresh.  The  coffee  is  hot  this 
morning.  Where  is  my  hat?  Lei  us  go  to  work. 


READER 


HOARDING  A  STRKKT  CAR. 
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Tom  is  in  a  hurry.  A  street  car 
is  at  the  corner.  Tom  steps  on 
at  the  rear  end.  He  hands  the 
conductor-  a  25-cent  piece,  and 
asks  for  tickets.  The  conductor 
hands  Tom  six  tickets/'1  Tom 
puts  one  in  the  fare-box.4  lie 
tells  the  conductor  lie  wishes  to 
change  from  Alain  Street  to 
Hastings  Street.  The  conductor 
gives  him  a  transfer.'"'  Tom  goes 
inside  and  takes  a  seat.1  AYhen 
near  Hastings  Street  Tom  pushes 
a  button,0  a  bell7  rings.  The 
motorman*  stops  the  car  and  Tom 
gets  off  at  the  front  end. 

Step,   hand,  put,   tell,   wish,  give,  take,   push,   stop. 

SUGGESTION  : 

Have  the  members  of  the  class  review  frequently  the  words  learned 
in  these  themes.  Test  their  rcognition  of  them  by  use  of  a  newspaper 
or  magazine. 

The  subject-matter  suggested  in  the  preceding  pages  for  development 
in  object- words,  phrases,  and  themes  should  seldom  be  continued  longer 
than  ten  weeks.  They  are  intended  only  for  beginners ;  when  enough 
English  has  been  learned  to  give  a  working  command  of  certain  words, 
the  topics  may  be  developed  in  the  paragraph  form  of  the  lessons  which 
followv  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  stock-words.  Endeavor 
to  build  up  a  fund  of  a  few  hundred  English  words. 
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THE    STREET    WORKER. 


Slack-words. 

man  < 

street 

earth 

trench 

water-pipe 

house 

corner 

wife 

dinner-pail 

shade 

tree 

hour 

work 
dig 
send 
rest 


This  man  works  on  the  street.  He  digs  the 
earth  with  his  pick  and  shovel.  He  is  digging 
a  trench  for  a  water-pipe  to  the  new  house  at  the 
corner.  At  noon  his  wife  sends  his  dinner-pail 
with  his  little  hoy.  The  man  rests  under  the 
shade  tree  at  dinner-hour. 


SUGGESTION. 

The    instructor    should    read   carefully   the    notes    on 
"  Method  "  in  the  introduction. 

Continue  to  express  approval  or  disapproval,  in  such 
terms  as:  yes,  no,  good,  very  good,  right,  wrong,  try 
again,  etc. 
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Stock-words. 

woods 

bushmen 

trees 

logs 

spruce 

pine 

good 

scarce 

work 

cut 

make 


; 


THU  "  J' 


Frank  and  Sam  work  in  the  woods.  They  are  bushmen.  They 
fell  the  trees  and  cut  them  into  logs.  Some  big  trees  make  six 
logs.  They  cut  much  spruce,  but  good  white  pine  is  scarce. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

(1)  Review  the   stock-words  of  the  last   lesson. 

(2)  Similar!}',   by    action,   and   by  oral   and   written    sentences,    make   the 

student  familiar  with  the  stock-words  of  this  lesson. 

(3)  Review,  and  continue  your  study  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
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logs 

hundred 

month 

pine 

spring 

river 

lake 

lumber 

come 

drive 

cut 

saw 


THE   DRIVK. 


Logs,  logs,  see  the  logs !  Hundreds  of  them  !  Strong  men  cut 
them  months  before  in  the  great  pine  woods.  When  spring  comes 
they  float  the  logs  down  the  rivers,  and  across  the  lakes  to  the  big 
mills.  There  the  logs  are  sawed  into  lumber. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

By  means  of  oral,  written,  and  action-expression,  where  possible,  drill 
the  stock-words  in  this  and  the  two  first  lessons ;  also  the  pronouns  men- 
tioned and  the  verb  forms  "  are,"  "  is,"  "  were."  This  sort  of  practice  may 
be  continued  indefinitely,  the  instructor  inventing  variations  and  keeping 
up  the  use  of  them  as  long  as  he  finds  it  advantageous. 

Review  orally,  and  with  the  aid  of  scribblers,  black-board  and  twelve 
objects  the  following: 

1st, 
2nd, 
3rd, 
4th, 
5th, 
6th, 
12  twelve 


o     naught 

6     six.   • 

i     one 

7     seven 

2       t\VO 

8     eight 

3     three 

0     iline 

4     four 

10     ten 

5     five 

i  T     eleven 

first 

7th, 

seventh 

second 

8th, 

eighth 

third 

Qth, 

ninth 

fourth 

i  oth, 

tenth 

fifth 

iTth, 

eleventh 

sixth 

i  :>th, 

twelfth 

READER 


Stock-words. 

city 

street 

department 

danger 

cars 

money 

wife 

children 

Russia 

Canada 

sweeps 

is 

are 

think 

save 

send 

come 


THE   STREET   SWEEPER. 


John  Poland  works  for  the  city.  He  works  with  the  street 
department.  He  sweeps  the  streets.  The  streets  are  crowded. 
John  is  in  danger  from  street  cars.  John  thinks  little  of  the 
danger.  He  wishes  to  save  his  money.  He  will  send  for  his  wife 
and  children  in  Russia  to  come  to  Canada. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Review  the  following  words  singly  and  in  sentences  :  earth,  trench,  man, 
house,  corner,  dinner,  shade,  pine,  cut,  woods,  bushmen. 


Learn  to  write  the  following  numbers  : 


13  thirteen 

14  fourteen 

15  fifteen 

1 6  sixteen 

1 7  seventeen 

18  eighteen 

19  nineteen 


20  twenty 

21  twenty-one 
30  thirty 

40  forty 

50  fifty 

60  sixty 

70  seventy 


80  eighty 

90  ninety 

100  one  hundred 

200  two  hundred 

T,OOO  one  thousand 

,000,000  one  million 


CANADA : 

The  population  of  Canada  in  1911,  was  close  on  eight  million. 
Have  the  class  write  out  in   figures  the  present  population  of 
the  Dominion. 
4— H 
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Stock-words. 

car 

steam 

teeth 

gravel 

yard 

engine 

load 

•  lump 

see 
tear 
move 
fill 


THE    STEAM    SHOVI'X. 

See  the  steam  shovel.  I  lu\v  its  teeth  tear  up 
the  dirt  and  gravel,  a  yard  or  more  each  time 
it  swings.  Toot!  loot!  that  car  is  full.  Move 
up  another.  The  shovel  quickly  tills  it  too.  Soon 
the  cars  are  all  full.  The  engine  runs  the  load 
to  the  dump  at  the  lake. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Use  also  in  oral  and  written  sentences,  the  follow- 
ing-: never,  sometimes,  once,  always,  this  time,  long 
ai>'o,  now.  to-dav,  soon. 


CANADA: 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  an  area  as  large  as  30  United 
Kingdoms.  It  is  T<8  times  the  size  of  France,  and  would  make 
33  Italys.  On  the  map  of  the  world  compare  Canada  with  Italy 
and  the  Mother  Country. 

The  chief  seaports  of  Canada  are :  Vancouver1,  Victoria, 
Prince  Rupert,  Montreal,  Halifax,  Quebec,  St.  John  and  Sydney. 
Locate  them  on  the  ma])  and  indicate  parts  with  which  they  trade. 
.Account  for  the  growth  of  the  largest  cities. 
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Carpenters 
use: 

rule 

auger 

gimlet 

chisel 

saw 

hammer 

screws 

square 

pliers 

nails 

screwdriver 

ratchet 

oil-can 

plane 

oil-stone 


CARPENTERS     TOOT,S. 


ROMAN  NUMERALS. 


T 

IT 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

i 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

XI 

XX 

XL 

L 

LX 

C 

D 

M 

ii 

20 

40 

50 

60 

100 

500 

IOOO 

Learn    tin's    table : 


60  seconds     (sec.) 
60  minutes     (min.) 
24  hours 
7  da}^s 

365  days  make  a  year. 

366  days  make  a  leap  year. 


>!•'   T  TAT  TV 

i  minute     (min.) 
i  hour     (hr.) 
i  day     (dy.) 
i  week     (wk.) 
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ARRIVAL    IN    CANADA. 


Stock -words. 

harbor 

tug 

ship 

busy 

passengers 

crew 

trip 

gangway 

friends 

anxious 
enter 
tie 
puff 

stand 

•    . 
wail 


What  a  fine  big  ship !  It  has  entered  the  har- 
bor. Soon  it  will  tie  up  at  the  wharf.  The  little 
tugs  puff  hard  as  they  help  the  vessel  to  its  place. 
See  the  boys  run  to  the  dock  as  it  comes  in.  The 
crew  have  had  a  busy  time.  It  was  a  rough  trip. 
The  passengers  are  anxious  to  land.  Some  are 
standing  near  the  gangway.  Many  friends  are 
waiting  for  the  ship  to  dock. 


SUGGKSTIONS. 

Develop   the   idea   of   continuous   action   in   verbs   by 
using     the     following     forms,     in     oral     and     written 


sentences : 


dig- 
send 
rest 
work 


was  digging 
was  sending 
was  resting 
was  working1 


CANADA : 

Immigration  to  Canada  is  from  fifty  different  countries.  Over 
400,000  immigrants  entered  Canada  in  1912.  Those  of  British 
origin  form  the  greatest  proportion.  The  immigration  from  the 
United  Slalrs  is  also  very  large. 
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ACTION    MKN. 


Stock-words. 

picks 

shovels 

long 

clay 

crossing 

crowbar 

work-train 

siding 

leave 
brine; 


Leave  your  picks.  Bring  your  shovels  and 
grub-hoes.  We  will  work  to-day  in  the  long 
clay  cut.  Yes,  bring  a  few  spikes  for  the  cross- 
ing. Bring  a  crowbar,  too.  Quick,  the  work- 
train  is  at  the  siding  now. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Drill  objectively,  singly  and  in   sentences. 

A. 

T  we  he  she 

me  us  his  her 

my  our  him  hers 

mine  ours  they  them 


ourself 

ourselves 


yourself 
vourselves 


himself 
herself 


CANADA : 

Point  out  from  the  map  and  name  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Locate  three  large  cities  in  each  Province. 
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THE    COAL    WAGGOX. 


Stock-U'ords. 

team 

horses 

tons 

driver 

proud 

harness 

brighl 

oiled 

i  via  nes 

morning 

oats 

hay 

water 

fresh 

whip 

troughs 

together 

see 
brush 
comb 
Teed 
II  ;t- 


this  big  team.  They  haul  the  coal  waggon. 
They  bring  three  tons  at  a  load.  The  driver  is 
proud  of  his  horses,  lie  keeps  their  harness 
bright  and  well  oiled,  lie  brushes  the  horses 
night  and  morning,  and  combs  their  manes.  Re 


them  fresh  water  at  the  troughs.  He  does  not 
use  a  whip.  His  horses  pull  together.  They 
are  well  kept,  and  they  work  well. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Test  at  sight,  by  writing  on  the  blackboard,  some  of 
the  vocabulary  words  already  gone  over. 

Review  some  of  the  verbs  "most  frequently  used  in  the 
previous  lessons  and  develop  also  the  idea  of  completed 
action. 

(were) 

was  sending  sent 
was  resting  rested 
was  working  worked 
was  seeing  saw- 
was  feeding  fed 
was  digging  (h1t>.  c(c. 


send 

rest 

work 

see 

feed 

dig 


CANADA : 

In  1911.  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Canada  were 
C  anadian  born.  Oriental  immigration  is  small.  The  heavy  head- 
tax  in  recent  years  has  checked  the  movement  from  Japan  and 
China.  Indians  in  Canada  then  numbered  about  TOO.OOO 
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Body-words. 

human 
head 
limbs 
face 
liaii- 
ears 
eyes 
nose 
tongue 
teeth 
neck 
arms 
shoulders 
elbow 
wrist 
breast 
liarfd 
list 

lingers 
legs 
thigh 
knee 
hips 
shin 
foot 
heel 
toes 
body 


Sl.'CHlKSTlONS. 

Use  this  figure  in  oral  drills  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  with  the  addi- 
tion of  body-words.  In  conversation  with  the  class,  use  these  words  in 
sentences  to  convey  practical  health  suggestions. 

Give  occasional  e'xercises,  such  as  the  following,  taking  care  to  vary 
the  exercises,  in  order  to  prevent  automatic  response  without  grasping 
the  meaning  of  the  words:  "class  stand!"  "face  right!"  "head  highr' 
"heels  together!"  "place  hands  on  shoulders!"  "on  head!"  "on  hips!" 
"stretch  arms  forward;  upwards!"  "heels  together!"  "toes  out!"  "bend 
the  knees  !?'  etc. 
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DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
*  There  are  seven  days  in  the  week. 

Sunday  Tuesday  Thursday 

Monday  Wednesday  Friday 

Saturday. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


Teach  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  verb  forms :  "  are,"  "  is,"  "  was, ' 
"were,"  "will  be,"  by  drilling  the  following:  To-day  is  Monday.  To- 
morrow will  be  Tuesday.  Yesterday  was  Sunday.  The  day  before  yester- 
day was  Saturday.  The  day  after  to-morrow  will  be  Wednesday.  The 
next  day  will  be  Thursday.  The  day  after  that  will  be  Friday.  This  is  a 
fine  day.  To-morrow  may  be  cold.  It  is  muddy  to-day.  Sunday  was  wet 
and  warm.  A  week  ago  to-day  was  also  Monday.  A  week  from  to-day 
will  be  Christmas  day.  It  is  dark  to-day.  The  day  after  to-morrow  will 
be  my  birthday.  These  are  fine  days.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before  were 
wet  days. 

Use  these  exercises: 

On   we  go  to  church is  a  holiday.     The 

day  after  Monday  will  be We  will  be  paid  on 

He  left  on  / for  Kingston.      To-day  is  

To-morrow  will  be   Yesterday  was    

^Paint  the  dial  or  face  of  a  clock  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  pin 
hands  in  the  centre,  or  draw  one  on  the  blackboard  and  drill  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  is  three  o'clock.  It  is  12  p.m. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  three.  It  is  half  past  three. 

It  is  ten  minutes  to  three.  It  is  a  quarter  to  four. 
]t  is  five  minutes  after  three. 

Review  by  often  asking  your  class  to  tell  the  time  of  day  from  their 
watches,  and  to  name  the  current  day  of  the  week. 


*  Stock-words  have  purposely  been  omitted  from  this  and  several  other 
lessons  following  at  intervals.  It  is  suggested  that  these  be  treated  more  as 
exercises. 
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six  O'CLOCK  WITH  A  ROAD-MAKING  GANG. 


Stock-U'i>rds. 

we 

tools 

o'clock 

lamps 

watchman 

night 

daylight 

October 

place 

gather 
put 
cover 
come 


Gather  the  tools,  boys.  It  is  nearly  six  o'clock. 
Put  them  in  the  tool-box.  Cover  the  cement. 
We  have  finished  for  the  day.  Tony,  you  attend 
to  the  red  lamps;  light  them  and  put  them  in 
their  places.  The  watchman  will  not  be  here  till 
seven  o'clock.  He  guards  the  tools  and  machines 
till  daylight.  The  nights  are  cold  in  October. 

Exercise  : 

Review  the  following  vocabulary  words  in  oral  drills  : 

steam  house  track 

o'clock  teeth  grass 

place  tool  gravel 

flowers  joint  ties 

shovel  garden  home 

spike  blocks 

town  yard 
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WJTII    THE   LIFT-GAi\G. 


Stock-words. 
again 

llC.'lVC 

hand-car 

spike 

joint 

lies 

track 


put 


Yo-heave!  Yo-heave ! 'Again  boys!  Yo-heave! 
That  will  do,  up  a  rail.  Yo-heave!  yo-heave ! 
Go  about  two  rails.  Now,  again,  altogether— 
Yo-heave,  yo-heave.  Yo-heave,  yo-heave.  That 
will  do,  boys.  Take  the  hand-car  out  of  the  way ; 
put  a  spike  in. that  joint,  and  tamp  those  ties 
well.  That's  the  way  to  line-up  a  new  track. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Test  at  sight,  by  writing  on  tbc  blackboard,  sonic  of 
bo  vocabulary  words  already  gone  over  in  (lie  three 
last  lessons. 

Continue    your    review    of    the    verbs,    in    oral    drill, 
m    written    exercises,    distinguishing    between    the 
imperfect    and    perfect    forms. 
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A    WORKMAN'S    HOMK. 


outside 

(own 

couple 

blocks 

place 

home 

years 

house 

neat 

porch 

grass 

(lowers 

garden 

live 
run 
own 
pay 


I  live  just  outside  the  town.  The  street  cars 
run  a  couple  of  hlocks  from  my  place.  I  own 
my  little  home.  It  was  all  paid  for  two  years 
ago.  It  is  not  a  large  house,  but  it  is  neat,  and 
clean.  We  have  a  little  porch  at  the  front,  with 
green  grass  and  some  flowers, 
den,  too. 


There  is  a  gar- 


Excrcise : 

The  teacher  must  illustrate  the   meaning  of   each 
the  following  words,1  objectively,  as   far  as  possible: 


Contrasts    (Review). 

day         -  night 
before  —  after 
better    —  worse 
heavy    --  light 
sweet    -  —  sour 
strong  —  weak 
wet       —  dry 


—  open 


-  low 

-  little 

-  poor 

chean    dear 

cloudy  -  -  bright 


high 
big- 
rich 
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THK    WORKMAN'S    FAMILY. 


Stock  -word* 

glad 
home 

wife 

children 

boy 


1  am  glad  when  my  work  is  done  for  the  day. 
I  can  go  home  to  my  wife  and  little  family.  1 
have  four  children.  The  two  hoys  and  the  little 
girl  go  to  school.  I  want  them  to  get  good 
schooling.  The  baby  is  only  a  year  old  now. 
All  but  the  oldest  boy  were  born  in  Canada. 
George  was  three  years  old  when  his  mother  and 
father  landed  in  this  country. 


Canada 
mother 

father 


born 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Have  the  class  visit  a  kitchen  or  cook-camp,  or  col- 
lect for  them,  common  domestic  articles,  and  by  a  con- 
versational method  teach  the  following  names.  The 
words  in  the  list  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and 
used  in  statements,  preferably  connected  into  a  storv.  ' 


pitcher 

cook 

basin 

stove 

sink 


table 

coffee-pot 

frying-pan 

tea-kettle 

towel 


kettle 

soap 

shovel 

cup  and  saucer 

water  tap 
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THE   BUTCHER    SHOP. 


butcher 

meat 

supply 

roast 

Sunday 

bacon 

people 

pork 

soup 

sausage 

chickens 

turkey 

salmon 

finnan  haddie 

market 

goose 

duck 

come 

have 

care 

sell 

make 


Come  with  me  to  the  butcher  shop.  It  is  not 
far  away.  There  is  always  a  big  supply  of  meats. 
I  shall  get  some  bacon  for  frying,  and  a  roast 
of  beef  for  Sunday.  Some  people  do  not  eat 
pork.  I  buy  it  sometimes.  I  am  fond  of  the 
sausage  this  butcher  makes.  He  also  sells  pieces 
of  meat  for  soup.  We  can  get  fowl  there,  too. 
He  always  has  a  choice  of  chickens,  turkeys, 
geese,  and  ducks.  No,  he  does  not  sell  fresh 
salmon,  or  finnan  haddie.  We  shall  go  to  the 
fish  market  for  them. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

(1)  Try  some  easy  sight-reading  embodying  words 
learned  in  the  vocabularies  of  former  lessons. 

(2)  Write  short  stories,  and  have  the  class  do  the 
same,  using  some  of  the  stock-words.     A  great  deal  of 
fun  can   rc;idi1y  be  obtained   in  this  practice. 
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THli    GROCKKY    STORK. 


Stock-words. 

grocery 

grocer _ 

groceries 

across 

bread 

sugar 

flour 

prunes 

fruits 

vegetables 

cocoa 

butter 

cheese 

milk' 

buy 
need 
Ret 
keep 


There  is  a  grocery  store  just  across  from  our 
house,  at  the  corner.  We  also  buy  bread  at  that 
store.  \Ye  need  many  groceries:  sugar,  tea. 
meal,  flour,  prunes,  rice,  sago,  raisins,  spices, 
cocoa,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
grocer  keeps  cheese  and  good  butter.  \\  e  can 
always  get  pure  milk  from  him  in  bottles. 

CANADA : 

Canada  has  the  most  extensive  fisheries  in  the 
world,  both  salt  water  and  inland  fishing.  The 
principal  commercial  fish  caught  are:  salmon, 
lobsters,  herring,  halibut,  white-fish,  mackerel, 
sardines,  haddock,  and  cod.  Indicate  on  the 
map  the  waters  in  which  these  fish  are  caught. 
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PUBLIC   SIGNS 

TICKET  OFFICE  NO  TRESPASSING 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  EXIT 

STEAMSHIP  OFFICE  KEEP  OUT 

GARAGE  HANDS  OFF 

•CAFE  HOTEL 

F IRE  ESCAPE  DANGER 

KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS  PULL 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  CARS  PUSH 

STREET  CLOSED  WALK  IN 

NO  ADMITTANCE  SMOKING  ROOM 

NO  SMOKING  WAITING  ROOM 

ROOMS  TO  LET 

NOT  RESPONSIBLE  OFFICE  HOURS 

FOR    GOODS    LEFT  9—12  A.M.     1—3  P.M. 

OVER  30  DAYS  VISITORS    NOT    ALLOWED. 

DO  NOT  CROSS  THE  TRACKS 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Encourage  the  copying,  and  bringing  to  class  of  any  unfamiliar  sign. 
Secure  a  discarded  Sale  Bill,  or  Street  Car  Advertisement.  They  make 
interesting  material  for  class,  and  are  usually  simple  to  read. 

CANADA : 

Smaller  holdings  of  land,  and  more  "  intensive  "  methods  of 
cultivation,  are  being  gradually  introduced,  .in  some  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Show  views  of  Niagara  district,  of  the  Kootenay 
district,  and  of  market  gardening  near  Montreal. 
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AKK    YOU    A    GOOD   CITIZEN? 

The  good  citizen 

Loves  God. 

Loves  the  Empire. 

Loves  Canada. 

Loves  his  own  family. 

Protects  women  and  children, 

Works  hard. 

Does  his  work  well. 

Helps  his  neighbor. 

Is  truthful. 

Is  just. 

Is  honest. 

Is  brave. 

Keeps  his  promise. 

His  body  is  clean. 

Is  every  inch  a  Man. 

bUGCESTJONS. 

Answer  in  o,-al  .sentences,  what  is  done  with: 

coal,  Invar!,  money,  hoofs,  hananas. 
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LOYALTY   TO   OUR    NEW    HOME. 


We  have  come  to  a  new  land.  It  has  given  us  and  our  children 
a  start  under  better  conditions.  On  ourselves  depends  our  .success 
in  Canada.  We  must  rely  on  our  own  efforts ;  we  must  be  indus- 
trious and  sober;  we  must  have  energy  and  a  determination  to 
get  along.  We  must  be  truthful.  We  should  love  Canada  and 
obey  her  laws.  Let  us  do  our  best  each  day,  and  we  shall  succeed. 
We  hope  soon  to  enjoy  full  Canadian  citizenship  and  to  be 
allowed  to  vote. 

5— H. 
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THE  MONTHS  AND  THE  SEASONS. 

The  twelve  months: 

July 


January (Jan-) 

February (Feb.) 

March (Mar.) 

April (Apr.) 

May 

Tune. . 


August (Aug.) 

September (Sept.) 

October (Oct.) 

November (Nov.) 

December (Dec.) 


There  are  four  seasons  in  the  year: 
Spring,     Summer,    Autumn,     Winter. 
The  Spring  months  are  March,  April,  May. 
The  Summer  months  are  June,  July,  August. 
The  Autumn  months  are  September,  October,  November, 
The  Winter  months  are  December,  January,  February. 
Autumn  is  often  called  Fall. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Show  the  use  of  a  calendar,  and  the  reading  of  the  dates. 


A  rhyme  for  the  months: 

Thirty  days  hath  Septem- 
ber, 

April,  June  and  Novem- 
ber, 

February  has  twenty- 
eight  alone ; 

All  the  rest  have  thirty- 
one, 

But  leap  year  coming 
once  in  four, 

February  th.ea  has  one 
day  more. 


JUNE  DAYS. 


READER 
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THE   SAW    MILL. 


Stock-words. 

large 

saw  mill 

hundred 

night 

raft 

tug 

winter 

camps 

cities 

lumher 

work 

employ 

send 

cut 

tow 


We  work  at  the  large  saw  mill.  Three  hundred 
men  are  employed  there.  It  runs  night  and  day. 
The  logs  are  towed  down  the  lake  to  the  mill. 
They  come  in  large  rafts.  Two  tugs  tow  the 
rafts.  The  logs  we  use  were  cut  over  a  year  ago 
in  the  winter  camps.  They  are  cut  into  lumber, 
and  posts,  and  are  sent  by  train  to  cities  and 
towns  in  Canada  and  to  Great  Britain. 


SUGGESTION. 

From  the  nouns  in  this  list  of  stock-words  show  how 
"  S "  is  sometimes  used  to  form  the  plural  from  the 
singular. 


CANADA  : 

The  pulp  industry  is  very  important  in  Canada.  There  are 
great  areas  of  spruce  and  balsam  in  Northern  Ontario,  Northern 
Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick,  which  will  largely  supply  the 
future  needs  for  paper  making  in  America.  Pulp  products  are 
among  the  most  valuable  exports  of  Canada. 


6o 
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Stock-worth 

door 

fire 

stove 

blankets 

chore-boy 

hours 

damp 

wood 

match 

bunkhouse 

close 

touch 

bring 

sleep 

sit 

talk 

heat 


INTERIOR    OF    A    BUNKHOUSE. 

i 

Close  the  door.  There  is  no  fire  in  the  stove. 
Onr  blankets  are  damp.  ,  The  chore-boy  brought 
no  wood  to-day.  It  needed  a  fire  two  hours  ago. 
We  cannot  sleep  well  in  damp  blankets.  Throw 
in  the  kindling  and  the  dry  wood.  Touch  the 
match  to  it.  We  will  sit  and  talk  while  the  fire 
heats  up  the  bunkhouse. 

SUGGESTION. 

Have  a  member  of  the  class  perform  certain  actions 
pertaining  to  life  in  a  bunkhouse  or  barracks,  while 
some  other  member  describes  each  action  as  performed. 

Give  practical  talks  on  the  care  of  a  bunk,  and  the 
blankets. 


CANADA : 

It  has  been  estimated  that  250,000  men  in  Canada  live  in 
bunkhouses.    It  is  important  that  living  conditions  be  improved. 
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THE   COOK    AND   OUR   FOOD. 


Stock-words. 

good 

cook 

cookee 

bread 

cheese 

pork 

puddings 

strong 

knife 

must 
need 
use 
grab 


We  have  a  good  cook.  His  cook  camp  is 
large.  He  needs  four  cookees  to  help  him.  He 
makes  good  bread  and  gives  us  plenty  of  meat. 
I  work  better  when  I  eat  meat  and  cheese.  Pud- 
dings and  pies  do  not  make  one  strong.  I  must 
cut  with  my  knife  and  use  my  fork  for  eating, 
not  grab  with  my  hands.  It  is  wrong  to  grab 
with  one's  hands  or  eat  with  one's  knife. 


Review  of  Verbs: 

settle  build  succeed 

wish  apply  bring 

start  employ  close 


sign 


SUGGESTION. 
Dramatize 

(a)  Checking  a  trunk  at  the  station. 

(b)  Renting  a  room. 

(c)  Asking  one's  way  on  the  street. 
Have  the  class   criticize  in  their  own  words. 
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UINNEK    AT    CAMP. 


Listen,  there  is  the  whistle!  It  is  noon,  and 
now  we  shall  go  to  dinner.  Let  us  wash  our- 
selves at  the  bunkhouse  before  we  go  to  the 
cook-camp.  Now  I  am  ready.  I  am  glad  we 
sit  at  the  same  table. 

"  Will  you  have  some  meat  ?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you.     Pass  the  potatoes,  too." 

"Do  you  wish  some  tea?" 

"  Just  a  little,  thank  you." 

"  Pass  the  bread." 

"  I  shall  take  some  rice  pudding.  I  do  not 
care  for  raisin  pie." 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  hyphen,  as  in: 
up-to-date         threshing-gang          street-sweeper 

CANADA : 

British  money  has  done  much  to  develop  Canada. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  invested  nearly  three  billion  dollars  in  Canada.  These  sums 
have  made  possible  many  government,  municipal,  railway,  and 
public  works, 


Stock-word.* 

whistle 

noon 

dinner 

ourselves 

glad 

before 

ready 

most 

thanks 

tea 

bread 

pudding 

now 

potatoes 

go 

listen 
wash 
care 

pass 


READER 


LOGGING    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


Breakfast  is  soon  over.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  the  camp  fore- 
man orders  us  out,  and  we  hit  the  trail  for  the  green  woods. 

We  are  not  long  at  work  when  one  of  the  head  "  fallers  "  calls 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Tim-ber,"  and  soon  a  giant  fir 
crashes  to  the  ground.  The  boss  then  orders  the  swampers  to 
clear  away  the  underbrush  from  the  skid-road  to  the  fir  that  has 
just  fallen.  The  hook-tender  changes  the  line,  and  a  big  hemlock 
is  brought  in  with  which  to  build  up  the  skid-road.  The  rigging- 
slinger  moves  the  block  to  a  cedar  stump.  The  whistle  boy  gives 
the  engineer  the  signal,  and  so  the  work  goes  on. 


CANADA : 

The  Canadian  ports,  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  Prince  Rupert, 
on  the  Pacific,  are  well  situated  for  trade  with  Japan,  and  the 
rest  of  Asia.  They  will  play  an  important  part  in  after-the-war 
world  trade. 
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IN  THE  VAN  (CAMP  STORE). 

"  Good-day,  Louis." 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Thomas.    Is  the  clerk  in?" 

"  He  is  out  just  now,  Louis.    What  do  you  want?" 

"  I  want  some  socks  and  writing  paper." 

"  I'll  get  them  for  you.      Is  there  anything  else  you  want  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  want  a  pair  of  strong  boots  and  a  flannel  shirt." 

:'  Thank  you.     How  much  does  it  all  cost  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,  five  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents." 

"  I  shall  pay  for  the  socks  and  paper.    They  are  for  myself, 

hut  charge  the  boots  and  shirt  to  number  thirty-eight;  here  is  his 

order." 

"  That's  all  right,  Louis." 
"  Good-day,  Mr.  Thomas. 
"  Good-day,  Louis." 


GULDEN 
NETHERLANDS 


FRANC 
FRANCE 


DRACHMA 
CMS.BCS 


5OSEN 
UAPAN 


COMMON    COINS    OF    OTHER    LANDS,    CORRESPONDING    NEARLY    TO    THE 
CANADIAN   25-CENT  PIECE. 
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CANADIAN  MONEY. 

The  cent  piece  represents  the  smallest  amount  of  money  in 
Canada. 

The  dollar  is  equal  -to  100  cents. 

There  are  also  the  following  small  silver  coins : — 
The  5-cent  piece.         The  25~cent  piece.      The  5o-cent  piece. 
The  lo-cent  piece.  (quarter  dollar)  (half  dollar) 

Besides  the  coins,  we  have  the  paper  money  or  bills. 

The  Dominion  Government  issues  the  following  bills:  The 
dollar  bill,  the  two  dollar  bill,  the  five  dollar  bill,  the  five  hundred 
dollar  bill,  and  the  thousand  dollar  bill. 

The  various  banks  issue  the  five  dollar  bill,  the  ten  dollar  bill, 
the  twenty  dollar  bill,  the  fifty  dollar  bill,  and  the  hundred  dollar 
bill. 

The  dollar  bill  is  most  common. 

One  cent  is  written  ic. 

Fifty  cents  is  written  5oc. 

Three  dollars  is  written  $3.00. 

Six  dollars  and  ten  cents  is  written  $6.10. 


The  Canadian 


is  worth 


4  Marks,  German 

5  Francs,  French 

5  Crowns,  Austrian 
5  Drachmas,  Greek 
5  Lira,  Italian 


4  Crowns  (nearly)  Norwegian  and 

Swedish. 

200  Kopeks,  Russian 
2}/2  Guldens,  Netherlands. 

SlT.r.IvSTlONS. 

This  lesson  should  be  accompanied  by  the  practical 
handling  of  coins  and  bills.  Have  the  class  buy  and 
sell  common  articles. 


READER 


Stock-words. 

number 

paymaster 

checks 

paper 

pencil 

hours 

month 

overtime 

board 

dollars 

cents 

money 

mother 

sign 
pay 
send 


PAYMASTER'S  VISIT. 

My  number  is  eighty-seven.  The  paymaster  is 
here  to-day.  We  can  get  our  checks.  I  shall 
sign  this  paper  first.  Where  is  my  pencil?  I 
worked  three  hundred  and  four  hours  this 
month.  We  had  much  overtime.  I  shall  pay 
my  board,  then  I  shall  have  eighty-two  dollars 
and  sixty-three  cents  ($82.63)  left-  I  shall  send 
some  money  home  to  my  mother.  I  have  a  good 
chance  now  of  getting  a  little  ahead. 

Exercise : 

Some   phrases  to   learn.      These   should  be   repeated 
often  in  oral  and  written  sentences  and  stories : 


all  the  time. 

six-  months  ago. 

day  after  to-morrow. 

in  a  hurry. 

the  sooner  the  better. 

week  after  next. 


drop  by  drop. 


day  before  yesterday, 
once  in  a  while. 
a  week  from  to-day, 
not  very  often, 
to-morrow  evening, 
not  half  enough. 


CANADA : 

Locate  the  following  rivers  and  tell  why  they  are  important : 
The  largest  rivers  in  Canada  are: 

St.  Lawrence,  1,900  miles,  flows  north-east  toward  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Nelson,  1,700  miles,  eastward  into  Hudson  Bay. 
MacKenzie,  2,500  miles,  flows  north  to  Arctic  Ocean. 
Saskatchewan,  1,200  miles,  flows  eastward  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Peace,  1,100  miles,  eastward  into  waters  leading  to  Great  Slave 

Lake. 

Fraser,  700  miles,  westward  into  Pacific  Ocean. 
Churchill,  1,000  miles,  eastward  into  Hudson  Bay. 
St.  John,  350  miles,  south-east  into  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Canada  has  45  other  large  rivers  between  300  and  700  miles 
in  length. 
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Stock-words. 

fruit 

table 

apples 

grapes 

plums 

melons 

peaches 

raspberries 

currants 


CANADIAN  FRUIT. 

Canada  is  a  land  of  good  fruit.  Look  at  this  fruit.  There 
are  currants,  and  gooseberries ;  raspberries  and  clusters  of  bright 
red  cherries ;  big  bunches  of  thick-set  grapes,  and  lovely  peaches. 
There  are  also  big  blue  plums  of  different  kinds,  and  juicy  well- 
shaped  pears.  But  chief  of  all  fruits  in  Canada  is  the  apple. 
What  is  finer  than  a  good  ripe  apple?  There  are  many  kinds  of 
apples.  Melons  and  all  other  fruits  are  health-giving  food.  Eat 
plenty  of  good  ripe  fruit,  because  it  is  a  most  wholesome  food 
for  hot  weather. 

\\xerc\sc : 

Use  the   following  in   oral  and  written  sentences   in  class-drill. 

Conjunctions:  and,  or,  but  either...  .or  neither nor 

CANADA : 

All  Southern  Ontario,  the  valleys  of  Southern  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  lands  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  are  among  the  best  fruit  lands  of  Canada.  Locate 
these  districts  on  the  map,  and  give  talks  to  the  class  on  the 
particular  fruits  grown  in  each  area. 


READER 
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THE    MARKET   GARDENER- 


market 

garden 

vegetable 

acres 

place 

weed 

carrots 

onions 

tomatoes 

beans 

beets 

celery 

cauliflower 

fence 

delivery 

cottage 

grow 
walk 
keep 
do 


Mr.  Watson  is  a  market  gardener.  He  grows 
vegetables  and  sells  them  in  the  city.  He  has 
only  three  acres  of  land,  but  he  grows  many 
vegetables  on  his  small  place.  He  keeps  one 
horse  and  has  a  delivery  waggon.  He  lives  in 
that  little  cottage.  Come  with  me  into  the  gar- 
den. We  shall  walk  down  this  path.  Here  are 
carrots,  beets,  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  and  onions, 
and  a  little  patch  of  early  potatoes,  in  little  plots, 
one  after  the  other.  He  does  not  grow  beans, 
but. he  has  nearly  half  an  acre  in  tomatoes.  He 
does  not  let  a  foot  of  his  garden  go  to  waste;  he 
has  no  room  for  weeds.  The  celery  and  cauli- 
flower are  over  on  the  other  side  near  the  fence. 
It  is  pleasant  to  walk  through  a  well-kept  garden. 
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DEVELOPING  YOUNG  CANADIAN  LIFE — SUMMER   HOME,   ST.   CHRYSOSTOM    HOUSE. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Dr Doctor  W west 

Sr.  or  Sen Senior  N north 

Jr.  or  Jun Junior  S.    . south 

Supt Superintendent  etc and  so  forth. 


A.M forenoon 

M noon 

P.M afternoon 

c cents 

Ib pound 

oz ounce 

Rev Reverend 

Gen General 

E.  . .  east 


i.e that  is 

viz namely 

%    per  cent 

$    dollar 

yd yard 

R.R Railroad 

Col Colonel 

P.O Post  office 

cwt hundredweight 
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A   VISIT  TO  AN   ALBERTA  FARM. 


Stock-words. 

farm 
building 

wheat 

barley 

flax 

oats 

seventy 

harvest 

belong 
grow 

contain 


What  a  large  farm,  and  what  fine  buildings. 
This  farm  belongs  to  Mr.  Wilson.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  acres.  Mr.  Wilson  grows  much 
wheat  and  oats  and  some  barley.  He  has  thirty- 
six  horses  and  seventy  cows;  also  pigs,  poultry 
and  a  few  sheep.  Mr.  Wilson  has  success  with 
mixed  farming.  He  has  lived  in  Alberta  for 
twelve  years.  He  has  had  three  bad  harvests, 
but  the  soil  is  good,  and,  after  hard  work,  Mr 
Wilson  has  a  good  farm. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Comparison  of  adjectives  by  — er  and 
Use  in  sentences — 


ist. 


long-, 

bright, 

sweet, 


longer, 

brighter, 

sweeter, 


longest. 

brightest. 

sweetest. 


Review  of  verbs  in  sentences  and  stories. 


line 
keep 


run 
get 


own 
some 


pay 
sill 


need 
make 


take 
make 


must 
give 
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Stock-words. 

dinner 

o'clock 

buildings 

granary 

around 

stables 

horses 

poultry 

across 

windmill 

pump 

binders 

threshing 

orchard 

pump 

let 
look 
grow 
chop 


THE:  VISIT  CONTINUED. 

Let  us  go  in;  we  shall  have  dinner  with  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  is  only  ten  o'clock,  so  we  shall  look 
around  the  buildings.  This  is  the  big  barn  and 
granary.  There  are  stables  underneath  for  the 
horses  and  cattle.  Just  across  is  the  piggery  and 
poultry  house.  Mr.  Wilson  has  a  windmill  for 
chopping  feed,  and  for  pumping  water  for  the 
stock.  That  building  near  the  house  holds  his 
machinery :  binders,  plows,  and  a  threshing  out- 
fit. No,  there  is  no  orchard ;  there  are  only  a 
few  trees  planted;  but,  come,  dinner  is  ready; 
let  us  go  up  to  the  house.  , 


ON   THE  AVON,   STRATFORD,   ONT. 

CANADA  : 

Canada  has  over  400  million  acres  of  good  arable  land.     Less 

than  one-quarter  of  it  is  occupied.     Canada  as  yet  does  not  till 

more  than  forty  million  acres. 

Canada  raises  more  than  a  billion  bushels  in  crops  each  year 
The  great  war  has  taught  the  people  of  Canada   the  value 

of  public  utilities,  :on  which  all  the  people  depend. 


READER 
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THE   CONTRACT. 


I  worked  on  a  farm  before  I  came  to  Canada. 
Mr.  Wilson  needs  another  man  for  the  summer, 
I  will  hire  with  him  for  six  months.  He  offered 
me  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
($475.00)  and  my  board  and  washing.  I  like 
farm  work  much  better  than  work  in  a  factory. 
The  open  air  for  me!  There  is  much  plowing 
and  some  seeding  to  do  yet.  Summer  is  the 
busy  season  on  a  farm. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Some  modern  things — explain  briefly:  Civic  play- 
grounds, street  cars,  motor  vehicles,  gasoline,  engines, 
airships,  night  schools,  typewriters,  department  stores, 
telephones. 

CANADA  : 

Western  Canada  has  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  Canada. 
It  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  land  area  of  Western  Canada  is  under  cultivation, 
yet  the  wheat  crop  is  almost  one-third  that  of  the  United  States. 

6— H. 


Stock-words. 

farm 

Canada 

month 

board 

seed 

plow 

farmer 

season 

harvest 

satisfied 

hire 
offer 
work  . 
need 
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HARVEST. 


Stock-words. 

ripe 

grain 

cutting 

Monday 

season 

frost 

average 

acre 

shear 

stock 

elevator 

railway 

present 

start 

lias  been 
follow 
thresh 
store 


The  grain  is  ripe.  We  will  start  cutting  on 
Monday.  It  has  been  a  late  season,  but  there 
has  been  no  frost  yet.  There  is  a  good  crop. 
The  wheat  will  average  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

You  follow  the  binder,  and  stock  the  sheaves. 
This  year  we  will  thresh  from  the  stooks.  I 
shall  haul  it  to  the  elevator  at  the  railway.  N  um- 
ber one  hard  wheat  is  $2.20  a  bushel  at  present. 

Rczieiv : 

Grocer,  across,  bread,  flour,  prunes,  fruits,  butter, 
cocoa,  cheese,  bacon,  butcher,  turkey,  chickens,  salmon, 
goose,  exercise,  muscle,  blood,  oxygen,  health,  ticket, 
engine,  train,  fare. 


CANADA : 

Wheat  is  the  great  cereal  crop  of  Canada.  Its  annual  value 
exceeds  500  million  dollars.  Hay  and  oats  are  also  important 
crops,  with  a  yearly  value  of  nearly  200  million  dollars.  Pota- 
toes and  sugar  beets  are  the  most  important  of  the  root  crops, 
with  a  combined  value  of  100  million  dollars. 


READER 
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BREAKING    PRAIRIE   LAND. 

THE:  Soir,. 

The  soil  is  nature's  storehouse  of  plant  food.  We  should  vary 
the  food  of  plants  by  rotation  of  crops. 

Humus  is  the  remains  of  plant  and  animal  life.  It  makes  soils 
dark.  It  increases  heat  and  holds  water.  It  contains  all  the  food 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants.  We  should  keep  up  a  con- 
stant supply  of  humus  or  plant  food  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  or 
manures. 

Cultivate  your  soil  well  and  give  it  plenty  of  humus,  and  it 
will1  store. more  moisture  for  the  plant.  Do  not  let  the  soil  become 
hard. 

Drill. 

fly    — plural  flies  —  change  y  to  i  and  add  es. 
city  — cities, 
lady — ladies. 

CANADA : 

Provision  is  made  in  Canada  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  by  means  of  "  Conciliation  Boards."  Fair  wages  may 
always  be  'demanded, 
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Stock-zvords. 

Ontario 

government 

price 

bush 

loan 

shack 

spruce 

industrious 

comfortable 

home 

family 

settle 

require, 

succeed 

build 

will   have 


TAKING  UP  LAND  IN  NORTHERN  ONTARIO. 

I  am  going  to  settle  in  New  Ontario.  I  can 
get  1 60  acres  of  land  from  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, for  a  low  price.  There  is  much  bush 
on  the  land.  It  will  require  hard  work  to  clear 
it,  but  I  will  succeed.  I  shall  build  a  small  shack 
of  spruce  logs,  and  make  a  clearing  to  plant 
potatoes  this  summer.  If  I  am  industrious,  the 
Government  will  give  me  a  loan  to  buy  some 
stock,  and  to  help  clear  my  place.  In  a  few 
years  I  shall  have  a  comfortable  home  for  my 
family. 


CANADA : 

Both  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Governments  extend 
assistance  to  deserving  settlers  in  Canada.  Loans  extending 
over  long  periods  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest  are  fre- 
quently advanced.  The  returned  soldiers  are  specially  assisted, 


READER 


Stock-words. 

government 

agent 

public 

land 

information 

affidavit 

facts 

correct 

family 

shack 

wish 

take 

apply 

show 

give 

fill 


TAKING  UP  LAND  IN  THE:  WEST. 

I  wish  to  take  up  land.  I  apply  at  the  Govern- 
ment land  office,  and  the  agent  shows  me  what 
lots  are  open  for  settlement.  He  questions  me, 
and  gives  me  a  blank  form  to  fill  out.  I  take  it 
home  and  fill  in  the  information.  I  take  it  back 
to  the  agent,  and  make  affidavit  that  the  facts  are 
correct.  I  pay  $10.00  as  a  fee,  and  go  at  once  on 
my  homestead.  As  soon  as  the  shack  is  up,  I 
bring  my  wife  and  family. 


SUGGESTION  : 

Some  modern  things  in  Canada — Explain  briefly : 

Parcel    post,    motor    boats,    labor    unions,    consolidated    schools,    rural 
mail   delivery,   technical  schools,  wireless   telegraphy. 

CANADA : 

In  1918  Canada  had  the  following  live  stock.     Compare  with 
the  current  year : 

Cattle    6,000,000        Horses    3,000,000 

Swine    4,000,000        Sheep    2,000,000 
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Stock-words. 

suit 

holiday 

grow 

trousers 

sleeves 

summer 

winter 

merchant 

purchases 

shoes 

please 

buy 

want 

try 

enter 


TREAT'S  SUIT. 

Levi  Treat  is  going  to  buy  a  new  suit.  He 
wants  a  good  suit  for  Sundays  and  for  holidays. 
He  enters  the  store  of  William  Cook  &  Son.  The 
clerk  shows  him  many  suits.  There  are  winter 
suits,  and  lighter  suits  for  summer.  Levi  wants 
a  suit  that  will  do  for  both  winter  and  summer. 
He  tries  on  several  coats.  The  sleeves  are  too 
long  for  him,  and  the  vests  are  a  little  tight,  but 
a  dark  gray  suit  fits  him  well,  and  the  trousers 
can  be  shortened  a  trifle.  The  price  is  $16.00. 
Levi  then  buys  a  hat  for  $2.50,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  $4.00.  The  clerk  makes  him  a  present 
of  a  tie.  Levi  comes  home  well  pleased  with  his 
purchases. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Review  the  body-words  from  page  45.  In  a  similar 
manner,  drill  objectively  on  the  stock-words  of  this 
lesson,  using  the  different  parts  of  your  clothing  by  way 
of  illustration. 


We  make  clothes  from  cloth.     These  are  the  names  of  some  kinds  of 
cloth : 

tweeds  muslin 

serges  woollen 


silk 
linen 


flannel 


velvet 

satin 

calico 


shoddy  cambric 


CANADA : 

In  1911  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  Canada  lived 
in  cities  or  towns  of  5,000  and  upward. 

Canada  had  then  90  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of 
over  5,000. 

There  were  then  six  cities  in  Canada  with  a  population  of 
over  100,000— Montreal,  Que. ;  Toronto,  Out. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. ; 
Vancouver,  B.C. ;  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Ottawa,  Ont. 


READER 
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Travel  words. 

passenger 

tourist 

season 

ticket 

fare 

return 

engine 

train 

cars 

conductor 

engineer 


'•'  THE  SALESMAN." 

"  I  must  go  west  to-night,  mother." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  George?" 

"  I  shall  go  to  Winnipeg,  and  perhaps  through 
to  Calgary." 

"  Oh,  dear,  you  do  not  stay  home  long.  When 
will  you  be  back?" 

"  I  shall  not  be  gone  a  month  this  time,  mother, 
I  am  going  by  the  C.N.R.  and  the  North 
Shore,  but  shall  return  by  the  C.P.R.  and  take 
the  boat  from  Fort  William  to  Port  McNicoll. 
You  can  look  for  me  about  the  2oth.  Yes,  I  shall 
take  both  handbags,  but  do  not  bother  about 
them  till  evening." 


vSuGGESTlONS. 

Drill  the  following,  in  oral  and  written  sentences,  and  stories 

'  ly  '  meaning  full  of  : 
like — likely 

bad — badly  true — truly 

quick — quickly  slow — slowly 


also  '  ful ' 


truth— truthful 
care — careful 
health—healthful 


joy — joyful 
hope — hopeful 
cheer — cheerful 


and  '  y ' 


dust — dusty 
snow — snowy 
cloud — cloudy 


slush — slushy 
mud — muddy 
rain — rainy 


Teach  the  use  of  the  interrogative  pronouns,  who,  whom,  whose,  which, 
what;  also  of  the  interrogative  mark,  as,  Who  is  that  man?  Whom  did 
vou  meet?  Whose  book  is  this?  etc. 


So 
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IN  THK  STORK. 

"  I  wish  to  see  your  men's  suits." 

"Just  come  this  way.     We  have  some  good 

values." 

"  Show  me  some  good,  strong  tweed  suits." 

"  This  lot  sells  at  $22.00  a  suit." 

"  I  think  a  blue  serge  will  be  better." 

"  These  give  good  wear.    This  is  size  40.    Try 

it  on." 

"The  coat  and  vest  fit  well,  but  the  trousers 

are  too  long." 

"  We  can  alter  them  if  you  wish  to  take  the 

suit." 

"  I  think  I  shall  take  it:  you  said  $28.00?" 
"  Yes,  and  it  will  wear  well.     Is  there  any- 
thing else?" 

"  Yes,  I  need  a  pair  of  shoes." 

"  Let  me  show  you  some  nice  foot-wear." 

"What  is  the  price  of  this  pair?" 

"  They  sell  at  $5.50.      Try  them  on." 

"  They  are  an  easy  fit.     I'll  take  them." 

"  You   will   be   well   satisfied.      Shall   I    send 

them,  too?" 

"  If  you  please." 
'  They  will  be  sent  at  noon.     Here   is  your 

receipt." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Good  morning  and  thank  you." 

Drill  on  the  following,  preferably  by  using  the  words  in  sentences : — 

Men's  wear : 


Stock-words. 

suits 

tweed 

serge 

vest 

price 

value 

footwear 

noon 

receipt 

wish 

come 

show 

satisfy 

send 


Women's  wear : 
shoes  waist  hat 

stockings       apron  muff 

rubbers          belt  collar 

dress  jacket  gloves 

skirt  shawl  cape 


shirt 

collar 

cuffs 

cap 

coat 


vest 

trousers 

sweater 

socks 

hat 


overalls 
overcoat 
boots 
necktie 


FAMILIAR  CANADIAN  BIRDS 


1.  Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird 

2.  Cedar  Waxwing 

3.  Cliff  Swallow 

4.  Blue  Jay 


5.  Barn  Swallow 

6.  Chicadee 

7.  Kingbird 

8.  Redpoll 


FAMILIAR  CANADIAN  BIRDS 


9.  Northern  Shrike 

10.  Yellow  Warbler 

11.  Song  Sparrow 

12.  Robin 


13.  Snow  Bunting 

14.  Junco 

15.  American  Goldfinch 

16.  House  Wren 


READER  8 i 


ON  THE  WING. 

These  are  the  birds  most  common  in  Canada.  There  are  in 
all  1,300  kinds  of  birds.  We  have  only  325  kinds  in  the 
Dominion. 

There  are  only  three  birds  throughout  the  country  that  may 
be  said  to  be  destructive.  These  are  the  crow,  the  blue  jay  and 
the  blackbird.  The  crow  is  a  thief  and  a  murderer;  he  robs 
other  birds'  nests,  and  he  eats  the  young  birds  and  young  game. 

All  the  other  birds  are  our  friends.  The  shrike  or  butcher 
bird,  the  bobolink,  the  meadow-lark,  the  oriole,  the  woodpecker, 
the  cuckoo,  all  these  are  useful  birds.  They  eat  caterpillars  and 
cut-worms.  They  destroy  insects.  These  birds  also  eat  rats 
and  mice  which  destroy  the  grain. 

Most  birds  too  are  scavengers.  They  eat  up  dead  matter  that 
would  otherwise  rot  and  bring  disease. 

Many  of  the  birds  in  Canada  may  be  used  as  food.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  bird  life  of  the  country.  The 
game  laws  pertaining  to  birds  of  all  kinds  should  be  carefully 
observed. 

Some  vowel  changes  for  the  plural. 
Use  in  sentences  and  stories : 

mouse  —  mice  wife    —  wives 

knife    —  knives  leaf     —  leaves 

loaf      —  loaves  tooth  —  teeth 
man      —  men  foot    —  feet 
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GOOD   FOOD. 


Buy  only  good  food.  You  must  eat  good  food  to  keep  well. 
You  must  keep  well  to  work  well  and  to  enjoy  life.  Sonie  foods 
are  wholesome  and  nourishing;  others  do  the  body  harm  rather 
than  good. 

Fresh  meat,  fresh  fish,  and  new-laid  eggs  are  good  foods. 
Drink  plenty1  of  fresh,  pure  water,  and  good,  clean  milk.  Bread 
is  often  called  the  staff  of  life.  Honey  is  a  good  food.  Eat 
vegetables  and  plenty  of  fresh  ripe  fruit.  Choose  only  good 
foods. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Review  and  drill  on  the  following  words : 


market 
tomatoes 
acres 
fruit 


carrots 
melons 
celery 
peaches 


beets  ^ 
contain 
plums 
o'clock. 


READER 


Stock-words. 

germ 

sickness 

disease 

body 

sores 

temperate 

exercise 

breathe 

poison 


SICKNESS. 

One  does  not  like  to  be  sick.  We  must  all 
fight  against  disease.  Tiny  little  forms  of  life 
called  germs  cause  disease.  They  may  do  it  in 
different  ways :  we  may  breathe  them  in ;  they 
may  be  caused  by  cuts  and  sores  which  poison 
the  body ;  or  they  may  be  taken  in  with  our  food. 

For  some  days  John  Thornton  has  not  been 
•well.  He  cannot  eat  or  sleep.  He  is  too  weak 
to  work.  He  has  severe  pains.  His  friends 
advise  him  to  go  to  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
questions  his  patient.  He  uses  his  instruments 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  illness.  John  is  seriously 
ill.  The  doctor  writes  out  a  prescription.  The 
druggist  down  the  street  will  fill  it  out.  The 
man  must  take  this  medicine  to  be  cured. 


Here  are  some 
of  the  ways  to  fight 
against  germs  and 
sickness : 

Keep  clean. 
Breathe  pure  air. 
Eat  good  food. 
Be  temperate. 
Take      plenty      of 
exercise. 


GOOD    FOOD    FROM    A    WAR   GARDEN    IN    NEW 
ONTARIO. 


Review  and  drill-words  to  be  used  in  sentences  and  stories :  bush,  shack, 
spruce,  family,  home,  government,  number,  pencil,  dollars,  money,  over- 
time, cook,  cheese,  sawmill,  winter,  store,  blanket,  hundred,  camps,  chore- 
boy,  night,  lumber,  match. 
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Stock-words. 

dirty 

yard 

rubbish 

kind 

basement 

drains 

disease 

milk 

eatables 

sun 


rooms 
sick 

come 
keep 
carry 
need 


HELP    KEEP    YOUR    CITY    CLEAN. 


CLEANLINESS. 

What  a  dirty  yard!  There  are  piles  of  rub- 
bish, ashes,  and  filth  of  all  kinds.  We  must 
keep  the  backyards  and  basements  clean.  The 
drains  and  gutters  must  not  be  blocked.  Soon 
the  flies  will  come.  They  carry  disease-germs  to 
the  cooking,  and  to  the  milk  and  other  eatables. 
We  should  burn  or  remove  all  refuse.  The  fly's 
birthplace  is  in  filth.  Open  the  windows;  let 
in  the  sun  and  light  to  our  rooms.  Then  we 
shall  not  become  sick,  and  baby  will  be  healthy 
and  we  shall  not  need  the  doctor. 
CANADA : 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  Canada.  The  Union  protects  and 
assists  the  worker.  Become  an  active  member  of  a  Union.  The 
different  provinces  have  established  Departments  of  Labor.  The 
Federal  Government  has  placed  labor  bureaus  at  the  large  indus- 
trial centres  of  Canada  to  assist  in  regulating  the  needs  of  labor 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Labor  is  rapidly  assuming  a  larger 
place  in  the  government  of  Canada. 


READER 


Stock-words. 

bath 

necessity 

frequently 

hands 

brush 

yourself 

towels 

better 

bathe 
cleanse 
look 
feel 


VIEW    OF    A    SANITARY    BATHROOM. 

PERSONAL  CLEANLINESS. 

The  bath  is  a  necessity.  Bathe  frequently. 
Use  plenty  of  warm  water  and  soap.  Wash  the 
hands  with  a  brush  and  use  a  cloth  to  cleanse 
the  body.  Dry  yourself  thoroughly  with  a  good, 
clean  towel. 

Take  a  bath  every  day — it  is  not  too  often. 
You  will  look  better,  you  will  feel  better ;  bathing 
helps  to  keep  you  well.  Clean,  healthy  men  are 
always  good  citizens.  Doctors  advise  a  good 
sponge  bath  every  morning.  This  is  invigorating 
and  will  greatly  lessen  the  doctor's  bills,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  one's  earning  power  by 
keeping  him  well.  A  hot  bath  should  be  taken  at 
least  once  a  week,  just  before  going  to  bed. 
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BODY-BUILDING,    Y.M.C.A.,    QUEBEC    CITY. 

THE:  Low  COST  OF  HEALTH. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  things  of  life 
can  be  had  for  nothing. 

It  costs  nothing  to  stand  up  and  walk  and  breathe  properly. 

Fresh  air  in  the  home  is  free. 

There  is  no  expense  in  taking  a  few  simple  exercises  every 
morning. 

It  costs  nothing  to  select  the  food  best  suited  to  the  body. 

It  costs  nothing  to  clean  the  teeth  every  day. 

It  costs  no  more  to  read  good  books  than  trashy  literature. 

A  cheerful,  happy  disposition  costs  nothing,  and  is  a  passport 
for  the  bearer. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Mention  advantages  offered  for  swimming  and  baths  by  athletic  clubs 
municipal  baths,  church  clubs,  Y.M.C.A.,  K.  of  C,  Salvation  Army,  etc. 
Review : 

Bush,  shack,  spruce,  family,  home,  government,  affidavit,  facts,  number, 
pencil,  dollars,  money,  overtime,  cook,  pudding,  cheese,  bread, 


READER 


SETTLEMENT    WORK    BY    TORONTO    UNIVERSITY. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FIRST  AID. 

Burns  and 
Scalds  Apply  cloths  soaked  in  linseed  or  olive  oil. 

Fainting  Lower  head,  elevate  feet,  undo  the  clothes, 

give  plenty  of  air,  sprinkle  the  face  with  cold 
water. 

Fits  Loosen  the  clothing  about  the  neck,  give  plenty 

of  fresh  air. 

Sprains  Elevate  and  rest  the  limb,  apply  cold  water 

cloths. 

Sunstroke  Loosen  dress  at  neck,  apply  cold  water  to  the 

head. 

Bite  of  Dog  Tie  tightly  by  a  cord,  the  side  of  the  limb 

nearest  the  heart.  Suck  the  wound ;  apply  a  good 
wash  of  Condy's  fluid  or  a  weak  carbolic  solu- 
tion. 

Cuts  Wash  the  wound  with  hot  water  as  hot  as 

patient  will  bear.  Dry  the  edges,  and  apply  ad- 
hesive strips,  thus  drawing  the  sides  together. 
Paint  with  iodine,  and  cover  with  gauze.  If  cut 
is  deep,  send  for  a  physician. 
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AT   THE    MINE. 


Stock-words. 

oil 
underground 

shift 

level 

vein 

pay- ore 

hand 

drill 

machine 

dump 

shows 
work 
handle 
use 


Go  to  the  oilhouse  and  bring  some  oil.  We 
must  go  underground  to-night.  Our  shift  is 
from  ii  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  We  will  work  on  the 
3oo-foot  level.  The  vein  there  is  not  wide,  but 
it  shows  rich  pay-ore.  It  will  be  mostly  hand 
work;  we  cannot  use  the  machines  in  that  gal- 
lery. Joe  will  stay  above.  He  will  handle  the 
dump  cars. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Some  expressions  relating  to  work.  Explain  the 
meaning  of  each ;  have  the  class  use  them  in  sentences. 


The  Superintendent,  or  Super, 
foreman 
by  the  piece 
by  the  day 
by  the  hour 
out  of  work 
piece-work 
steady  work 


pay  day 
help  wanted 
working  day 
a  small  contract 
let  by  day-work 
an  apprentice 
a  machine-hand 


READER 
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COLUERY  NEAR  GLACE  BAY. 

HKARD  IN  A  COAL  MINE; 

"  The  timbermen  will  be  along  in  an  hour;  get 
them  to  fix  up  that  bad  spot  in  the  roof.  Tell 
them  to  put  plenty  of  props  under  it.  I  do  not 
like  the  look  of  those  cracks.  That  slope,  too, 
needs  watching;  use  plenty  of  sprags  on  the 
wheels.  Things  were  bad  enough  on  the  east 
level,  but  this  is  worse. 

"  I  see  that  the  brushers  have  cleared  away 
that  pile  of  rock.  There  should  be  no  delay  now 
in  getting  the  coal  out  to  the  main  haulage.  Why 
is  it  you  are  short  of  empties?  I  noticed  three 
near  the  shaft. 

"  The  landing-tender  at  No.   3  level  has  not 
had  a  full  box  yet  this  morning.     This  gallery 
is  not  any  better.     No  wonder  our  output  is  be- 
low the  average  this  month. 
CANADA  : 

In  1918  the  annual  value  of  minerals  mined  in  Canada  was 
about  $200,000,000.    Of  this  amount,  British  Columbia  furnished 
nearly  one-half,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  about  one-quarter. 
7— H. 


Stock-words. 

timbermen 

roof 

cracks 

slope 

sprags 

wheels 

brushers 

haulage 

empty 

landing-tender 

shaft 

level 

gallery 

output 

average 

fix 

notice 
watch 
tell 
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WITH    ORE    FOR    SMELTING. 


Stock-words. 

ore 

mine 

foundry 

steel 

blast-furnaces 

limestone 

intense 

pig-iron 

cast-iron 

stoves 

engines 

moulds 

bring 

smelt 

melt 

manufacture 

rolled 


IRON  AND 

Three  boats  arrived  to-day  with  ore  from  the 
mines.  They  brought  it  from  Newfoundland. 
The  iron  ore  must  be  smelted  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  foundries  and  steel  mills. 

Let  us  go  over  to  the  blast-furnaces.  The  fires 
are  kept  burning  with  coke  and  limestone,  day 
and  night.  How  they  glow  with  the  intense  heat. 
The  great  heat  melts  the  ore  and  changes  it  into 
another  form  of  iron.  The  iron  is  drawn  from 
the  blast-furnace  at  a  tapping  hole,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  beds  of  sand.  This  form  of  iron 
is  called  pig-iron. 

Bars  of  pig-iron  are  loaded  on  cars  and  sent 
to  the  iron-foundry,  where  it  is  again  melted 
and  then  poured  into  moulds.  This  form  ot 
iron  is  known  as  cast-iron.  It  is  used  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoves,  fences,  bedsteads,  etc. 

Some  of  the  pig-iron  is  sent  to  the  mills  to  be 
rolled,  and  manufactured  into  steel.  Steel  is 
used  in  very  many  ways.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  making  of  tools,  ships,  machinery,  wire,  en- 
gines and  steel  rails. 


READER 


AT  THE  MINK  (ABOVE;  GROUND). 
"  Jack,  you  will  work  as  brakeman  on  No.  i 
motor.  Your  chum  has  gone  to  help  load  ore; 
they  were  short  a  man  this  hiorning.  He  can 
stay  there  till  Wednesday.  First  take  your  load 
of  ore  to  be  weighed  at  the  scale-house.  Then  take 
on  three  cars  of  coke  and  some  slag.  Be  careful 
to  have  the  correct  amount  of  each.  Your  train 
will  then  be  ready  for  the  furnace.  Let  the  men 
there  dump  the  charge.  That  is  not  your  work." 


Stock-words. 

brakeman 

chum 

Wednesday 

scale-house 

coke 

amount 

train 

furnace 

charge 

work 

go 

load 

weigh 

dump 


CANADA : 

Canada  has  the  greatest  nickel  mines  in  the 
world.  Her  silver  mines,  too,  are  unsurpassed. 
Canada  has  a  coal  area  of  over  100,000  square  miles.  At 
present  Nova  Scotia  produces  over  half  of  the  total  coal  output 
of  the  Dominion.  The  Crow's  Nest  Coal  Mines  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  Drumheller  Mines  of  Alberta  are  also  im- 
portant coal  producers  in  Canada. 


TOTE    ROAD    TO    THE    CACHE    AND    PROSPECT. 
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How  A  MINK  is  DEVEXOPED. 

.  Mr.  White  has  several  mining  claims.  On  one  of  them  is  a 
deposit  of  valuable  mineral,  and  he  is  advised  to  mine  it. 

After  much  preparation  a  shaft  is  sunk,  and  from  this  shaft 
the  ore-body  is  cross-cut  at  convenient  levels.  Drifts  are  also 
driven  along  the  ore-body  to  the  ends  of  the  deposit.  At  inter- 
vals along  these  drifts,  raises  are  put  up  into  the  ore.  These  are 
limbered  and  made  into  chutes.  The  ore  is  drawn  off  through 
these  chutes  into  small  cars  or  trams  and  taken  to  the  shaft, 
where  the  ore  is  dumped  into  skips  and  hoisted  to  the  rock-house 
at  the  surface.  In  the  rock-house  the  ore  is  sampled  and  sorted 
to  prepare  it  for  shipment. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft  a  sump  is  cut  in  which  the 
water  and  drainage  of  the  mine  is  collected.  Steam  pumps  are 
used  to  lift  the  water  from  the  sump  to  the  surface. 

As  development  proceeds  in  the  mine  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  sink  a  winze  to  find  if  there  is  any  more  ore  below  the 
bottom  workings. 


AMONG    THE)   THOUSAND    ISLANDS. 
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SMEXTING  NICKEX  ORE. 

The  ore  to  be  smelted  is  taken  by  train  to  a  large  central 
smelter.  There  it  is  dumped  into  big  storage  bins.  After  being 
sampled  and  broken,  it  is  mixed  with  coke  and  fluxes,  and  loaded 
into  small  cars  which  carry  it  to  the  charging  floor.  There  the 
contents  of  the  cars  are  dumped  into  the  huge  blast  furnaces, 
where  they  are  subjected  to  intense  heat.  Air  is  constantly 
forced  into  the  furnace  from  small  tuyeres  at  the  bottom.  This 
air  helps  to  reduce  the  molten  mass  of  ore.  A  scum  of  metal 
refuse  is  formed,  which  overflows  from  the  settler  and  runs  by 
means  of  chutes  into  slag-cars  to  be  carried  off  as  waste. 

The  nickel  and  other  products,  such  as  copper,  which  may  be 
present,  are  drawn  off  as  matte  from  a  tap  hole.  This  matte  is 
run  into  large  ladles  which,  in  turn,  are  carried  by  the  big  electric 
crane  and  emptied  into  the  converter.  More  heat  and  air  are 
supplied  and  the  mass  now  becomes  known  as  Bessemer  Matte. 

Passing  from  the  converter  the  Bessemer  Matte  is  again 
poured  into  ladles  and  carried  by  the  powerful  crane  to  the 
matte  moulds.  There  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  The 
pieces  of  Bessemer  Matte  are  then  taken  to  the  matte-room,  where 
they  are  broken,  and  later  are  loaded  into  box  cars  to  be  taken 
to  the  refinery. 

At  the  refinery  the  matte  is  again  treated  to  remove  the 
nickel. 

Nickel  is  used  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  shipped  to  the 
great  industrial  centres  throughout  North  America  and  Europe. 

The  chief  nickel  refinery  in  Canada  is  at  Port  Colborne, 
Ontario.  The  huge  plant  covers  many  acres. 

Canada  produces  80,000,000  pounds  of  nickel  annually. 
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STJCAM     LOG-HAULING,     SUUBURY     DISTRICT,     NORTH     SHORE. 


Stock-words. 

measure 

ounce 

yard 

foot 

square 

pound 

bushel 

peck 

quart 

gallon 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Explain  the  use  of  the  following: 

In  spite  of  this 
Notwithstanding 
For  all  that 
In  consequence 

\ 


THINGS  TO 

That  there  are  16  ounces  (ozs.)  to  one  pound 
(Ib.) 

That  there  are  100  Ibs.  in  one  hundredweight. 

That  2,000  Ibs.  make  one  ton. 

Twelve   things  make   a   dozen,   twelve   dozen 
make  one  gross. 
Repeat  this: 

2  pints   (pts.)   -  -   i   quart   (qt.). 

4  quarts  (qts.)  -  -  i  gallon  (gal.). 

2  gallons  (gal.)  --  i  peck  (pk.). 

4  pecks  (pks.)  --  i  bushel  (bus.). 

When  buying  vegetables,  remember  that  pota- 
toes, beans,  onions,  carrots,  beets— weigh  60  Ibs. 
to  the  bushel. 


At  the  same  time 

In  addition 

Likewise 

On  the  contrary 
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CANAL  SYSTEMS. 

Canada  has  spent  a  great  sum  in  developing  her  waterways. 
There  9t  six  canal  systems. 

1.  From  Fort  William  to  Montreal,  including  Sault  canal  and 

Welland  canal. 

2.  From  Montreal  south  to  near  Lake  Champlain. 

3.  From  Montreal  to  Ottawa. 

4.  From  Kingston  to   Perth. 

5.  The   Trent   system — Lake   Ontario   to   Lake   Huron    (not 

completed). 

6.  From  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Bras  d'Or  lake  in  Nova  Scotia. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Indicate  these  routes  and  discuss  in  class* 

Locate  each  port  for  the  class.  Tell  something  important 

about  each  place. 
Show  the  movement 
of  wheat  each  year 
from  the  West  to  the 
head  of  the  lakes, 
thence  to  ports  on  the 
lower  lakes,  and  later 
to  the  ocean  ports. 
Mention  the  work  of 
the  great  storage  and 
terminal  elevators  at 
Ft.  William  and  Port 


Arthur. 


LOADING    GRAIN    AT   GOVERNMENT    ELEVATORS. 


Acquire  the  use  of  the  following: 

conductor  musician  manufacturer 

chauffeur  builder  watchman 

janitor  publisher  workman 

blacksmith  inspector  motorman 

doctor  machinist  storekeeper 

dressmaker  collector  bookkeeper 


engineer 

miner 

plumber 

clerk 

agent 

lawyer 
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THE:  LAKE:  CARRIED. 

This  is  a  lake  carrier.  It  is  a  package  freighter. 
It  runs  between  Kingston  and  Fort  William.  It 
is  not  a  long  boat  as  it  has  to  pass  through  the 
locks  of  the  Welland  Canal.  It  goes  up  the  Great 
Lakes,  loaded  with  boxes  of  merchandise  for 
Western  Canada.  At  the  head  of  the  lakes  it 
will  receive  a  return  cargo  of  flour  or  wheat  for 
the  mills  in  Ontario,  or  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Some  lake  boats  are  very  long.  They  carry 
coal  from  American  ports  on  Lake  Erie  to  points 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  return  with  huge  cargoes 
of  iron  ore. 

Traffic  on  the  inland  lakes  of  Canada  has  made 
large  increases  in  recent  years. 

CANADA : 

Some  Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes :  Name  and  locate 
the  following:  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur, ' Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Owen  Sound,  Collingwood,  Sarnia,  Port  Colborne,  Toronto, 
Kingston. 


Stock-words. 

freighter 

carrier 

between 

locks 

canal 

Welland 

merchandise 

Europe 

mills 

ore 

cargoes 

rapid 

run 

pass 

load 

receive 

return 
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TYPE    01?    FOREIGNERS    WHO    SEEK    TO    MAKE    THE    BEST    OF 
THEIR    OPPORTUNITIES. 


How  TO  ADVANCE:  IN  MY  WORK. 

Advancement  often  depends  upon  having  a  workable  knowl- 
edge of  English — give  some  examples  that  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Show  that  usually  the  man  who  is  a  "  knocker  "  or  has  a 
"  grouch  "  does  not  advance — Why  ? 

Show  the  relation  of  good  health,  good  habits,  and  willing- 
ness to  work,  to  advancement. 

Have  frequent  class  discussions  on  the  best  way  for  advance- 
ment. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Commit  to  memory  : — 

(a)   Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
(&)   Health  is  better  than  wealth. 

(c)  Do  to  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you. 

(d)  Look  before  you  leap. 

(tf)   He  who  cannot  obey,   cannot  command. 
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BUILDING    ST£EL    TUG. 

Put  on  the  blackboard,  under  two  columns,  "  skilled  "  and 
"  unskilled  labour/'  the  various  trades  and  occupations  which 
come  under  each.  Write  opposite  each  trade  the  current  rate  of 
wages  paid. 

Show  how  the  rate  of  wage  generally  depends  upon,  length 
of  time  required  to  master  the  trade  and  upon  the  skill,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  individual  worker. 

Point  out  the  opportunities  that  are  at  hand  to  learn  a  good 
trade,  by  means  of  evening  classes  in  technical  schools. 

Impress  upon  the  class  the  need  that  every  citizen  be  engaged 
in  useful  work. 

CANADA  : 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Canadian  Commission  of  Con- 
servation that  there  are  over  366,000,000,000  feet  of  saw  timber 
in  British  Columbia,  which  represents  over  one-half  the  total 
stand  in  Canada.  The  annual  growth  increase  has  been  esti- 
mated at  6,000,000,000  feet.  This  forest  wealth  must  not  be 
wasted  by  bush  fires. 
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CLASS    OF   FOREIGNERS,    MOND    NICKEL    CO.,    LEVACK,    ONT. 
SOME  COMMON   MEASUREMENTS. 

12  inches  (in.)  --  I  foot  (ft.) 
3  feet  (ft.)  --  i  yard  (yd.) 

5^  yards  (yds.)  --  I  rod  (rd.) 

320  rods  in  a  mile. 

1,760  yards  in  a  mile. 

5,280  feet  in  a  mile. 

If  money  is  earning  6%,  it  means  that  6  cents  a  year  is  paid 
for  the  use  of  one  dollar,  and  6  dollars  for  the  use  of  one  hundred 
dollars. 

There  are  9  square  feet  in  i  square  yard. 

There  are  640  acres  in  i  square  mile. 

That  a  cord  of  wood  must  be  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  high. 

SUGGF.STIONS. 

These  tables  should  be  accompanied  by  many  practical  exercises.  Oral 
drills  can  also  accomplish  much  in  acquiring  a  workable  command  of  the 
facts. 
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Stock-words. 
mail 
service 
country 
clerk 
receipt 

money  or  (lei- 
payable 
address 
postage 

collect 
distribute 
ask 
interfere 


POSTAL  SERVICE;. 

The  mail  service  of  Canada  reaches  every  city,  town,  and 
rural  settlement  in  the  country.  Mail  is  collected  and  distributed 
through  all  parts.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  out  of  Canada  to 
other  countries. 

Valuable  mail  should  be  registered  to  insure  greater  security. 
Get  a  receipt  from  the  post  office  clerk  when  you  send  any  regis- 
tered matter. 

Money,  too,  may  be  sent  through  the  post  office  by  means  of 
"  money  orders,"  which  are  payable  at  any  post  office  in  Canada 
or  in  other  countries. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Give   the    class    practice    in    writing   letters:     address    written    plainly 
stamp  m  proper  corner,  and  also  return  address. 
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It  is  a  big  offence  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  mail.  One 
should  never  open  a  letter  belonging  to  another.  The  minimum 
punishment  for  stealing  mail  matter  is  three  years  in  prison. 

In  sending  mail  be  sure  to  write  the  address  plainly  and  to  put 
on  sufficient  postage.  Ask  at  the  office  if  you  are  in  doubt. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  brother  in  Moncton,  telling  him  of  your 
work  and  prospects  in  a  factory  at  Brantford.  Inquire  for  his 
health  and  also  that  of  the  family.  This  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  with  the  assistance  of  the  class.  Show  the  parts  to 
a  letter:  heading,  salutation,  body  of  the  letter  in  paragraphs, 
complimentary  close  and  signature. 


70  Hannah  St.,  Hamilton,  Out., 

Sunday,  February  25th,  1917. 
Dear  Brother  John: — 


With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Your  brother, 

William. 


John  Sternard, 

Moncton. 
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Address  an  envelope  on  the  blackboard,  showing  the   form 
and  neatness  of  a  correct  address. 


MR.  JOHN  STERN  ARD, 
15  Grant  Street, 

Moncton,  N.B. 


AN    ADDRESSED    ENVELOPE- 

SUGGESTIONS. 

General  ideas  may  be  imparted  on  letter  forms  of  following  kinds : 

(a)  Inquiry  re  board,  work,  price  lists. 

(b)  Letters  reporting  sickness,  removal,  incivility. 

(c)  Letters  ordering  goods  from  catalogue. 

(d)  Letters  of  complaint — goods  not  sent,  parcel  lost,  etc. 

(e)  Letter  requesting  back  pay. 

Story  writing  by  the  student  may  be  extended.  Instead  of  reproduc- 
ing stories  the  student  will  soon  be  able  to  launch  out  into  something 
original,  such  as  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or :  What  I  would  do  if  I  were  rich. 
Why  I  came  to  Canada.  The  story  of  my  home  in  Europe.  My  trip 
across.  The  Immigration  Officers.  My  first  job  in  Canada.  The  city  I 
like  best,  and  why  I  like  it. 

The  students  will  write  freely  of  themselves  and  of  their  own 
experiences. 
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THE    BANK. 

Try  to  save  some  money  out  of  your  earnings. 
You  can  start  a  small  savings  account  in  the  bank. 

The  bank  will  pay  you  interest  for  the  use  of 
your  money.  When  you  start  an  account,  the 
clerk  at  the  bank  will  give  you  a  small  bank- 
book, which  will  show  you  how  much  money  you 
have  in  the  bank.  Keep  this  little  book.  It  is 
your  receipt  for  your  deposit. 

Your  savings  may  not  be  large,  but  save  a 
little  each  week.  It  is  a  good  habit  to  begin. 
Small  savings  will  lead  to  larger  amounts.  Some 
day  you  will  wish  to  buy  a  home  or  go  into  busi- 
ness in  a  shop  of  your  own.  Begin  to  save.  now. 


Stock-words. 

money 

earnings 

bank 

account 

interest 

clerk 

book 

receipt 

savings 

deposit 

habit 

home 

shop 

business 

save 
start 
keep 
buy 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Secure  necessary  banking  forms  and  have  the  class  learn  to  recognize 
and  use  them.  Show : — 

How  to  deposit  money. 

How  to  withdraw  money. 

What  a  check  is,  how  to  endorse  a  check ;  and  what  makes  a  check  good. 
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Stock-words. 

post  office 

address 

street 

month 

post 

registered 

order 

letter-carrier 

tell 

sign 

cash 

write 

send 

cost 

CANADA : 

Since  1914, 


REMITTING  MONEY. 

Be  sure  to  write  me  as  soon  -as  you  reach 
Montreal.  Send  me  your  new  street  address.  I 
will  send  you  twenty-two  dollars  by  post  on  the 
first  of  the  month.  I  shall  not  send  a  registered 
letter,  but  will  send  a  post  office  order.  You 
can  sign  it,  and  the  letter  carrier  will  tell  you 
where  to  get  it  cashed.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
fine  trip. 

It  is  nearing  Christmas.  I  must  send  some 
money  to  my  mother.  She  lives  in  Italy.  I  will 
try  to  send  her  fifty  dollars  ($50.00).  I  shall 
go  to  the  main  post  office  next  Friday  night. 
Pay-day  is  this  week. 

there  has  been  a  parcel  post  service  in  Canada. 
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THE:  TELEPHONE;. 

The  telephone  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  an 
every-day  necessity.  Not  only  is  it  common  in 
towns  and  ciites,  but  the  vast  majority  of  farmers 
have  the  telephone  in  their  homes.  In  urban 
centres  the  lines  are  generally  private;  that  is, 
each  line  is  connected  with  a  central  station.  But 
in  rural  districts  one  line  will  supply  several 
neighbours.  This  is  then  called  a  rural  line. 
Conversations  can  be  held  between  places  many 
miles  apart.  The  telephone  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Graham  Bell,  who  was  at  the  time  a  resident 
of  Brantford,  Ontario.  There  is  in  Canada  one 
telephone  for  every  fifteen  of  population.  In 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  telephones  are  controlled 
by  the  provincial  governments.  Canada  also 
makes  use  of  the  wireless  telegraphy  along  the 
great  lakes,  on  the  sea  coasts  and  elsewhere  to 
give  safety  to  shipping.  There  are  about  250,000 
miles  of  telegraph  wires  in  Canada. 

SUGGESTIONS. 
Along  with  this  lesson  may  also  be  given  suggestions  and  helps  on  the 

sending  of  a  telegram.     Procure  blank   forms  for  use  in  explaining  the 

method. 


Stock-words. 

telephone 

call 

wire 

central 

number 

busy 

delay 

distinctly 

speak 

telegram 

night 

rate 

message 

deliver 

repeat 

important 

messenger-boy 
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Stock-words. 

newspaper 

weekly 

daily 

become 

interest 

business 

advertisement 

articles 

editor 

reporter 

language 

hold 

recover 

read 


THE   NEWSPAPER. 

What  newspaper  do  I  hold  in  my  hand?  Give 
the  name  of  another  newspaper  you  know.  Some 
newspapers  are  daily  and  some  are  weekly. 

The  newspaper  has  become  almost  a  part  of 
our  daily  life;  from  it  we  get  the  local  news,  the 
items  of  interest  throughout  the  whole  Dominion 
and  the  important  happenings  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well.  Newspapers  also  contain 
advertisements  in  many  lines  of  business. 

Let  us  turn  to  page  eight.  Here  is  the  "  Men 
Wanted  "  columns  and  long  lists  of  "  Houses  to 
Let."  Have  you  ever  replied  to  an  "  ad."  for 
"  Help  Wanted  ?"  Frequently  articles  which 
have  been  lost  are  recovered  by  watching  the 
11  Lost  and  Found  "  column. 

The  editors,  reporters  and  practical  men  of  a 
newspaper  office  perform  a  great  work  for  the 
public. 

The  man  who  reads  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
world.  Read  a  good  paper  every  day.  The  new- 
comer should  aim  to  read  a  paper  written  in  the 
English  language. 
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Stock-words. 

town 

library 

people 

branch 

librarian 

subjects 

mechanics 

scientific 

shelves 

card 

evening 

fiction 

find 

procure 

read 

keep 

spend 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  COLLEC 


USET,  TORONTO. 


.THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

There  is  a  free  public  library  in  every  town. 
The  larger  places  have  also  branch  libraries.  The 
library  is  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  is  open 
both  days  and  evenings.  The  person  in  charge 
of  the  library  is  called  the  librarian. 

In  the  library  may  be  found  books  on  all  sub- 
jects. One  may  get  valuable  aid  from  books  on 
mechanics  and  other  scientific  matters.  There 
are  always  many  books  of  fiction  for  lighter 
reading. 

Books  may  be  taken  from  the  shelves  to  be 
read  at  the  tables.  If  you  wish  to  take  a  book 
home  you  must  first  procure  a  card  from  the 
lady  in  charge  at  the  desk.  She  will  explain  to 
you  how  to  go  about  it. 

Every  library  has  a  reading-room,  where  the 
daily  papers  and  current  magazines  are  kept  on 
file.  They  should  be  handled  carefully  and  must 
not  be  taken  from  the  room. 

The  library  is  open  both  days  and  evenings. 
Spend  a  large  portion  of  your  spare  time  in  the 
nearest  library;  you  will  be  benefited. 


no 
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Stock-words. 

schools 

children 

education 

knowledge 

separate 

public 

trustee 

technical 

collegiate 

adults 

section 

university 

classes 

teach        v 

levy 

lead 


CENTRAL    SCHOOL,    CHATHAM,    ONT. 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  in  Canada  are  free  to  all. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
must  attend  school.  In  many  places  there  are 
also  night  schools,  where  those  who  work  during 
the  day,  yet  wish  to  obtain  some  education,  or  a 
knowledge  of  English.,  will  be  taught.  There 
are  generally  no  charges.  In  the  large  cities, 
there  are  technical  schools,  where  boys  and  girls 
may  learn  trades,  or  may  be  fitted  to  make  a 
start  in  life.  These  schools  also  have  night 
classes,  open  to  adults  and  young  men  and  women 
who  have  to  work  during  the  day.  No  one  in 
Canada  need  be  without  a  knowledge  of  English, 
and  an  insight  into  some  trade. 

In  the  rural  parts  the  townships  are  divided 
into  sections  and  schools  built  at  different  points, 
so  that  no  child  in  a  section  need  be  far  from 
a  school.  Provision  is  also  made  throughout 


READER 


in 


Canada  for  Separate  schools,  where  Roman  Catholic  children 
are  taught.  This  applies  to  provinces  outside  Quebec.  In 
Quebec  the  Protestants  have  separate  schools. 

Each  school,  whether  in  town  or  city,  is  managed  by  a  Trustee 
Board.  In  country  sections  there  are  three  trustees.  Trustees 
are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  section.  School  Boards  have  the 
right  to  levy  an  annual  rate  of  tax  to  maintain  the  schools  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  sections  throughout  the  province. 


ON   SPENDING  MONEY. 

Take  a  working  man's  family  of  father,  mother  and  five  children. 
Say  the  father  earns  $100.00  per  month.  By  means  of  the  blackboard 
show  some  ways  his  pay  could  be  well  spent. 

Impress  on  the  class  the  need  of  saving  money. 

Advise  them  to  put  a  portion  of  each  month's  pay  into  insurance  or 
into  payments  for  a  home,  or  into  a  savings  bank. 

Give  further  talks  on  money,  both  coins  and  paper,  and  show  the 
dependency  of  the  citizen-workman  upon  the  Canadian  Government  for 
good  money. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Explain  from  words  already  ac- 
quired the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing prefixes  and  suffixes:  ante,  er,  a, 
ex,  out,  ish,  less,  sub,  under,  ize, 
re,  over,  ish,  ress,  ing,  ist,  ard. 


WORKMEN  S    HOMES   AND    SCHOOLHOUSE 
IN  RURAL   QUEBEC. 
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TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,   WINNIPEG,   MANITOBA. 

For  higher  learning  there  are  also  high  schools,  collegiates, 
technical  schools,  and  the  universities. 

Both  grown-ups  and  children  have  a  right  to  education.  It 
leads  to  better  ways  of  living.  The  schools  put  the  best  in  life 
within  reach  of  those  who  make  use  of  them. 

Each  province  in  the  Dominion  has  control  of  education  with- 
in its  borders. 

All  the  provinces  except  Quebec,  have  laws  for  compulsory 
education. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  combine  manual  in- 
fraction, school-gardens,  and  agriculture,  with  the  usual  public 
school  work.  (Give  talks  on  these,) 

In  1918  there  were  in  Canada  25,000  public  schools,  36,000 
teachers,  and  about  1,250,000  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Compare  with  the  current  year. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Distinguish — 
loan  lend 

learn  teach 


lie 
sit 


lay 
set 


likely 
dislike 


liable 
hate 


CANADA : 

^  Canada  once  stood  fifth  in  point  of  tonnage  in  the  world's 
shipping.  With  large  steel  ship-building  plants  now  in  operation 
at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Sorel,  Toronto,  Collingwood,  Mid- 
land, Port  Arthur,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and  Victoria, 
she  may  regain  her  former  maritime  position. 
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INFERIOR   OF   LADV    M1NTO    HOSPITAL,    LISKEARD,   ONTARIO. 


THE  HOSPITAL. 

The  ambulance  has  just  passed.  They  are 
hurrying  two  men  to  the  hospital.  An  accident 
occurred  this  morning  at  the  level  crossing  north 
of  the  city.  A  light  engine  crashed  into  a  dray, 
and  two  men  were  injured.  One  will  lose  his 
leg.  The  other  is  hurt  internally.  He  is  still 
unconscious. 

They  will  be  in  good  hands  at  the  hospital. 
Skilful  doctors  will  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
them  and  kind  nurses  will  attend  to  their  needs. 

An  operation  will  be  performed  on  one  of  the 
men  at  once.  The  other  will  be  given  a  cot  in  a 
quiet  ward  for  the  present. 

These  men  are  poor.  They  are  not  pay- 
patients.  The  city  will  provide  for  them.  They 
will  receive  the  same  attention  in  every  way  as 
is  shown  to  the  others.  The  hospital  is  a  neces- 
sity among  all  classes  of  people. 
Hxercise : 

Some  Hospital  words — use  in  stories: 

rheumatism     consumption    paralysis  quinine        cough  measles 

carbolic-acid    castor-oil          inflammation   wounds       nerves  appetite 

thermometer    quarantine        cancer  typhoid       pneumonia    bronchitis 


Stock-words. 

hospital 

ward 

accident 

patient 

ambulance 

internally 

unconscious 

doctor 

operation 

cot 

attention 

nurse 

necessity 

hurry 

occur 

hurt 

attend 

provide 

injure 
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THE:  Powcx 

protection  for  public  order  and  the 

desperate  trol  the  street  traffic  at 

cross*  drivers     of     horses     or 

assist  motor     vehicles    (tri- 

MjiF^*B~'  cycles,     motor    bicycles, 

etc.).      They    see    that 

men  and  women  may  cross  over  in  safety.  The  traffic  police  are 
always  ready  to  assist  the  infirm  at  dangerous  crossings. 

A  policeman  has  power  to  arrest  people  who  cause  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace.  He  has  often  unpleasant  duties  to  perform. 
His  life  is  sometimes  in  danger,  for  desperate  criminals  often  try 
to  escape. 

The  security  and  welfare  of  a  whole  community  depend  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  police. 

Remember  also : 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  respect  and  obey  all  officers 
of  the  law. 

That  it  is  unlawful  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  any  police 
officer. 

That  it  is  unlawful  to  help  guilty  persons  to  escape  arrest. 
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Stock-zvords. 

fire 

enemy 

property 

settlement.  ' 

btish-iires 

firemen 

life 

premises 

neighbor 

interests 

location 

destroy 

save 

serve 

protect 

warn 


FIRES. 

Fires  are  among  man's  worst  enemies.  Many 
lives  are  lost  each  year  and  much  property  is 
destroyed  by  fire.  There  is  always  great  danger 
from  fire  in  the  closely  built  towns  and  cities, 
though  often  in  thinly  settled  districts  whole 
settlements  are  destroyed  by  bush  fires. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  Canada 
there  are  firemen  who  make  it  their  duty  to  fight 
fires.  In  the  larger  places  they  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  work.  They  are  paid  out  of  public 
funds.  In  case  of  fire  they  are  ready  to  serve 
their  fellows  day  or  night  in  saving  life  and 
protecting  property. 

Some  ways  to  prevent  fires : — 

Children    should   be   warned    of 
the  dangers  of  fire. 

Do   not   allow   children   to   light 
fires. 

Do  not  leave  matches  where  mice 
or  rats  can  get  at  them. 

Keep     the     premises     clear     of 
papers,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds. 

Do  not  go  away  and  leave  the 
children  alone  in  the  house. 

Think    of    your   neighbour's    in- 
terests as  well  as  your  own. 

Know   the   location    of   the    fire 
alarm  boxes  in  your  neighbourhood. 
Do  not  send  in  false  alarms.    Keep  cool. 

When  you  send  an  alarm,  remain  at  the  signal-box,  or  have 
some  one  else  stand  there,  until  the  firemen  arrive. 

SUGGESTIONS. 
If  in  a  city  or  town,  have  the  class  pay -a  visit  to  the  nearest  firehall. 
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BY    SHORES   OF  INLAND  LAKES. 


CONTRACTIONS. 


KXERCISE: 

Dropping  "  wi " 

I  will  write  is  the  same  as 

he  will  write  is  the  same  as 

she  will  write  is  the  same  as 

we  will  write  is  the  same  as 

who  will  write  is  the  same  as 

Dropping  "  o  " 
do  not  hit — don't  hit. 
does  not  hit — doesn't  hit. 
must  not  hit — mustn't  hit. 

Dropping  "  i  " 

he  is  good — he's  good, 
she  is  good — she's  good. 

Dropping  "  a  " 

we  are  learning 
you  are  learning 
they  are  learning 
There  is  no  contraction  "  aint." 
Review   the   following   vocabulary 
Tn  the  oral  drill  have  members  of  the 
shovel 


steam 

gravel 

daylight 

joint 

town 

home 


o'clock 

night 

track 

flowers 

place 


I'll  write, 
he'll   write, 
she'll  write, 
we'll  write, 
who'll  write, 

could  not  hit — couldn't  hit. 
have  not  hit — haven't  hit. 


it  is  good — it's  good. 


we're  learning, 
you're  learning, 
they're  learning. 

words    from  the   previous   lessons, 
class  use  the  words  in  conversation : 

teeth  yard 

lamp  tool 

place  spike 

ties  flowers 

garden  grass 

house  blocks 
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CAMP  CLASS,   COAL   MINE,    NOVA    SCOTIA. 


Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  usual  form  of  a  store  bill.  Let 
it  be  a  grocery  bill  purchased  of  James  Cummings.  Show  the 
parts  of  a  bill  and  the  parties  to  it.  Show  how  a  bill  is  receipted 
when  paid.  Furnish  each  member  of  the  class  with  bill-heads, 
and  have  them  fill  out  a  grocery  bill  computed  at  current  prices. 
Have  them  exchange  bills  with  the  nearby  student,  then  let  the 
bills  be  receipted  and  returned. 

Point  out  what  credit  means  in  business  and  that  all  business 
is  based  on  trust  and  confidence. 

"  Every  honest  citizen  pays  his  bills,  and  pays  them  promptly, 
when  due." 


SUGGESTION. 

Learn  the  use  of  the  following  prefixes  and  suffixes;   drill  with  words 
and  sentences : 

pre,   some,   en,   mis,   ion,   semi,   co-con-com,   inter,  bi,   ary,   trans. 
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I-I1CWI.NG    NlCW    HIGHWAYS    ACROSS    CANADA. 

Adult  foreigners  perform  most  of  this  kind  of  work. 

RECEIPTS. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  the  form  of  a  receipt  for  rent.  Fill 
it  out  for  the  current  month  with  suggestions  from  students. 

Show  the  purpose  of  receipts  and  the  usual  kinds  of  receipts. 

Give  the  class  some  practice  by  exchanging  with  one  another 
on  the  filling  out  and  signing  of  receipts. 

"  When  a  check  has  been  given  as  payment  on  a  debt,  and  has 
been  cashed  it  becomes  a  receipt." 

SUGGESTION. 

Get  the  proper  case   forms   of   the  pronouns  in   the   following: 
The  matter  is  between  3^011   and — (I,   me). 
It  is — (he,  him). 

(Who,  whom)  did  you  say  is  here? 
You  and — (she,  her)  can  enter. 
He  is  the  man  (who,  whom)   I  think  will  go. 
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Y.M.C.A.    CIvASS    IN    CITIZENSHIP. 


FORKIGNISMS. 

Correct  the  following  foreignisms : 

"  For  myself  I  ask  my  boss  to  leave." 

"  This  time  yesterday  night." 

"  Me  borrow  ten  cents." 

"  I  am  sick  on  the  head." 

"  My  little  boy  getta  six  years  old." 

;'  They  took  him  arrested." 

:l  They  were  all  talking  to  once." 

"  The  Company  made  from  Dick  a  foreman. 

u  I  am  here  since  two  years." 

"  Leave  me  go." 

'  Tom  says  cross  with  me." 


Review  lessons  on  the  Post-office;  and  on  remitting  money;  and  explain; 

(a)  rate  of  postage  and  classes  of  mail. 

(b)  registered   and   special   delivery   letters. 

(c)  mail  carriers  and  rural   free   delivery. 

(d)  money  orders  and  how  to  cash  them. 
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WINNIPEG     BEACH. 


Stock-words. 

recreation 

wholesome 

crowded 

play 

rinks 

bath 

splendid 

youth 

parks 

pleasure 

theatre 

adults 

amusement 

provide 

bring 

find 


SUGGESTIONS. 


RECREATION. 

Men,  women  and  children — all  need  recreation, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide 
wholesome  centres  for  recreation.  Most  cities 
have  amusement  parks,  athletic  stadiums,  and 
swimming  and  boating  stations. 

Large  open  spaces,  set  apart  as  parks,  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  in  the  health  they 
bring  to  crowded  cities.  They  provide  safe 
breathing-place  for  little  children  at  play.  The 
public  school  yards,  the  civic  playgrounds,  the 
open-air  rinks,  the  slides  and  the  public  baths, 
are  excellent  means  of  bringing  health  and 
strength  to  growing  youth. 

Both  young  and  old  often  find  pleasure  at  the 
movies.  They  bring  entertainment  to  many. 


Point  out  the  need  for  supervision  and  control  of  the  community  over 
questionable  recreations. 

Ask  simple  relational  questions:  Where  is  the  best  place  near  your 
home  to  spend  a  holiday  or  week-end?  How  do  you  go  there— by  boat  or 
train?  How  much  does  it  cost,  etc. 
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"  A  DISTINCTION  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE." 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Review  of  words  of  similar  sound,  but  which  are  spelled  differently. 
Use  these  exercises  frequently  for  oral  drills: 

A. 


here 
hear 

son 
sun 

for 
four 
fore 

new 
knew 

sight 
site 

ate 
eight 

great 
grate 

made 
maid 

wear 
ware 

beet 
beat 

ail 
ale 

might 
mite 

some 
sum 

B. 


cent 
sent 
scent 

seem 
seam 

there 
their 

pear 
pair 
pare 

write 
right 

mail 
male 

meet 
meat 

one 
won 

hour 
our 

flower 
flour 

ore 
oar 

bale 
bail 

Show  the  gender  forms  of  simple  nouns — 

boy — girl 
father — mother 
heir — heiress 
prince — princess 
widower — widow 
uncle — aunt 
king — queen 
bull — cow 
son — daughter 
master — mistress 

LAKE     ST.     PETER,     QUEBEC. 
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DISTANT  VIEW  OF  BUSH   CAMP,    NEAR  THE   SEYMOUR   NARROWS,  B.C. 

QUOTATIONS. 
COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. 
Always  lend  a  helping  hand." 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 
You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too." 
Many  hands  make  light  work." 
Deeds  are  greater  than  words." 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 
Well  begun  is  half  done." 
Jhe  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 
Look  forward,  not  backward." 
Hew  to  the  line ;  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 
Let  the  truth  be  told  though  the  heavens  should  fall." 

HOME  SWEET  HOME. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ;  ' 
A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

An  exile  from  home  splendour  dazzles  in  vain; 

I)  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  • 

JLhe  birds  singing  gaily,  that  come  at  my  call 

Give  me  them,  and  that  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

— /.  Howard  Payn, 


TUM   TUM   MOUNTAINS,  B.C. 


OCEAN  TO  OCEAN. 

"Thank  God  we  have  a  country.  It  is  not  our  poverty  of 
land  or  sea,  of  wood  or  mine,  that  shall  ever  urge  us  to  be  traitors^. 
But  the  destiny  of  a  country  depends  not  on  its  material  resources. 
It  depends  on  the  character  of  its  people.  Here,  too,  is  full 
ground  for  confidence.  We  in  everything  '  are  sprung  of  earth's 
first  blood,  have  titles  manifold.'  We  come  of  a  race  that  never 
counted  the  number  of  its  foes,  nor  the  number  of  its  friends, 
when  freedom,  loyalty,  or  God  was  concerned. 

"  Only  one  course,  therefore,  is  possible  for  us,  consistent  with 
the  self-respect  that  alone  gains  the  respect  of  others;  to  seek, 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  a  common  Imperial  citizen- 
ship, with  common  responsibilities,  and  a  common  inheritance." — 
Principal  Grant,  in  1873. 
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REXIGION   IN   CANADA. 


SALVATION  ARMY      en  ^«w  Si'ANDIttWS 


MF/PRDPOUTANI 


Canada  is  a  land  of 
churches.  All  people  should 
attend  church.  There  are 
many  different  churches, 
but  earnest  and  sincere 
men  are  found  in  all.  GQ 
to  the  church  of  your 
choice,  and  see  that  your 
children  go  to  school  and 
church.  The  teachings  and 
instruction  of  the  church 
will  make  them  better  fitted 
for  life  arid  more  useful 
citizens  of  Canada.  Be  true 
to  your  religion,  and  your 
life  will  be  better,  and  your 
country  benefited. 

There  is  freedom  of 
worship  in  Canada  and 
throughout  the  whole  Brit-, 
idi  Empire.  All  religious 
bodies  have  the  protection 
of  the  law.  There  are 
15,000  churches  of  the 
various  denominations  in 
Canada. 


A    KUW   TORONTO   CHURCHES. 
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HOLIDAY    MAKING    AT    CALGARY,    ALBERTA. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS. 

Canada  has  several  national  holidays  in  the  year.  New  Year'.* 
Day  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  In  the  month  of  May 
we  keep  the  24th,  as  Victoria  Day,  in  memory  of  the  birthday  of 
a  former  sovereign — the  late  Queen  Victoria.  On  July  ist, 
Dominion  Day,  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Canada;  it  was  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1867,  that  Canada  became  a  federal  Dominion. 
The  first  Monday  in  September  is  set  aside  as  a  recognition  of  the 
part  played  by  Labor  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  country. 
Thanksgiving  Day  coming  the  second  Monday  in  October  is  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  thankfulness  throughout  Canada  for  the  har- 
vests and  material  blessings  of  the  year.  Once  a  year  each  town  or 
city  proclaims  a  local  or  Civic  holiday.  There  are  also  the  Church 
holidays,  the  most  generally  observed  of  which  are  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday  and  Christmas  Day. 
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SWEET  AND  Low. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow — 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go ; 
Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me, 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 
Rest,  rest  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  west, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon. 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

— Lord  Tennyson. 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem   (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold : — 
Exceeding  peace  had_  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou?" — The  vision  raised  his  head, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.'' 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.     "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  show'd  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bless'd, 
And  lo!    Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 
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GOD  SAVE  OUR  GRACIOUS  KING. 
God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King; 
Send   him   victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us; 

God  save  the  King. 

Thro'  ev'ry  changing  scene, 
O  Lord,  preserve  our  King; 

Long  may  he  reign ; 
His  heart  inspire  and  move 
With   wisdom    from   above ; 
And  in  a  nation's  love 

His  throne  maintain. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour, 

Long  may  he  reign ; 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  King. 


O    CANADA! 

O  Canada!    Our  home  our  native  land, 
True  patriot  love  thou  dost  in  us  command. 
We  see  thee  rising  fair,  dear  land,     , 

The  true  North  strong  and  free ; 
And  stand  on  guard,  O  Canada, 
We  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

CHORUS  : 

O  Canada  !    O  Canada  ! 
O  Canada.     We  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

O  Canada !     Where  pines  and  maples  grow, 
Great  prairies  spread  and  lordly  rivers  flow. 
Thou  art  the  land,  O  Canada, 

From  East  and  Western  sea, 
The  land  of  hope  for  all  who  toil, 

The  land  of  liberty. 

O  Canada !    Beneath  thy  shining  skies 
May  stalwart  sons  and  gentle  maidens  rise ; 
And  so  abide,  O  Canada, 

From  East  to  Western  sea, 
Where  e'er  thy  pines  and  prairies  are, 

The  True  North  strong  and  free. 
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THE  MAPLE;  LEAF. 

In  days  of  yore  from  Britain's  shore, 
Wolfe,  the  dauntless  hero   came 

And  planted  firm  Britannia's  flag- 
On  Canada's  fair  domain ! 

Here  may  it  wave,  our  boast,  our  pride, 
And  join'd  in  love  together, 

The  Thistle,  Shamrock,  Rose  entwine, 
The  Maple  Leaf  forever. 

Chorus. 

The  Maple  Leaf  our  emblem  dear, 

The  Maple  Leaf  forever; 
God  save  our  King,  and  heaven  bless, 

The  Maple  Leaf  forever. 

At  Queenston's  Heights,  and  Lundy's  Lane, 

Our  brave  fathers  side  by  side 
For  freedom,  home  and  lov'd  ones  dear, 

Firmly  stood  and  bravely  died. 
And  those  dear  rights,  which  they  maintain'd, 

We  swear  to  yield  them  never ! 
Our  watchword  ever  more  shall  be, 

The  Maple  Leaf  forever! 

— Alexander  Mulr. 


IN   FLANDERS   FIELDS. 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place ;  and  in  the  sky 

The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe : 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

—Lieut. -Col.  John  McCrac,  C.E.F. 
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THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  lass ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain ; 

0  listen!   for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 

Among  Arabian  sands: 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the   farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago: 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

— Wordsworth. 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  THE  DOMINION  AND  ITS 
PROVINCES. 

This  is  the  map  of  Canada.  What  a  large  country !  It  con- 
tains nearly  three  and  three-quarter  (3^4)  million  square  miles. 
It  has  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  Only  Russia  and  China  are 
larger.  It  includes  all  of  British  North  America,  except  New- 
foundland. Canada  is  larger  than  the  United  States  to  the  south 
of  it.  It  is  bounded  by  three  oceans,  with  thousands  of  miles  of 
coast  line  supplying  innumerable  harbors,  and  bays  and  inlets,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  trade. 

Canada  has  unrivalled  water  systems.  On  the  West  the  rivers 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  pour  into  the  Pacific.  On  the  East 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  the  swift  St.  John  find 
an  outlet  in  the  Atlantic.  Right  in  the  heart  of  Canada  is  the 
Hudson  Bay  basin,  with  great  rivers  flowing  into  it  from  the 
East,  South  and  West,  and  draining  an  area  of  over  one  million 
square  miles.  Another  great  water  system  drains  northward,  for 
a  thousand  miles,  through  the  Mackenzie  River  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  133 
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Canada  is  a  country  of  varied  resources — good  farming  lands, 
fruitful  valleys,  vast  stretches  of  timber  lands  and  pulp  lands, 
good  fish  and  mineral  wealth  as  yet  but  partly  known.  Between 
the  East  and  West  Canada  stretches  a  distance  of  nearly  4,000 
miles,  a  land  of  towns  and  villages,  hills  and  valleys,  forests  and 
fertile  prairies.  From  the  southern  boundary  northward,  she 
extends  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.  One-third  of  her  total  area,  lies 
within  the  temperate  zone. 

Canada  has  nine  provinces.  Six  of  them  are  very  large.  The 
Maritime  Provinces — New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
.Edward  Island — are  not  so  large.  Quebec  is  the  largest  province 
in  the  Dominion.  It  extends  from  the  St.  Lawrence  far  north 
along  the  Hudson  Bay.  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  are  also 
very  large.  The  Prairie  Provinces — Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba — are  about  equal  in  size.  Each  of  them  has  an  area 
equal  to  Italy  or  Spain.  There  are  still  large  areas  in  Canada  not 
formed  into  provinces.  They  are  called  the  Territories,  and 
include  thinly-settled  districts  of  the  far  North- West. 


DOMINION    OBSERVATORY,    OTTAWA. 
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FRUIT  FARM    ALONG    FRASF.R  RIVER. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

British  Columbia  is  the  most  westerly  province  of  the  Domin- 
ion. It  is  very  mountainous,  with  timber-covered  slopes  and 
fertile  valleys. 

It  is  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area  of  Canada. 

It  is  as  large  as  France  and  Italy  together. 

It  has  a  coast  line  of  7,000  miles,  with  many  deep  inlets. 

Vancouver  Island,  which  is  a  part  of  the  province,  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Nova  Scotia. 

The  province  is  drained  by  four  great  rivers — Columbia, 
Fraser,  Skeena,  Stikine. 

Mining  is  the  leading  industry — copper,  coal,  and  gold  are  most 
important.  Silver  and  lead  are  also  mined.  There  are  98  shipping 
mines. 

Next  to  mining,  fishing  is  an  important  industry.  The  coast 
waters  abound  in  fishes — salmon,  halibut,  and  herring  are  caught 
in  great  quantities.  The  yearly  value  of  the  salmon  fishing  is 
$10,000,000. 

British  Columbia  supplies  half  the  lumber  of  Canada.  It  has 
great  areas  of  timber.  The  Douglas  fir  grows  to  large  dimensions. 
There  are  hundreds  of  logging  camps,  and  many  large  saw  mills. 

Very  little  wheat  is  grown  in  British  Columbia.  Oats,  hay,  and 
Jbarley  are  the  chief  grains  grown. 
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A    SALMON    CATCH    IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Fruits  in  large  quantities  are  raised  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
interior  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province. 

It  has  many  available  water  powers. 

British  Columbia  has  an  excellent  system  of  schools.  Its  new 
university  bids  fair  to  take  second  place  to  none  of  its  sister  insti- 
tutions of  the  other  provinces.  Commendable  efforts  are  being 
made  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  classes  in  the  province. 

Chief  places  :— 

Vancouver  is  a  great  Pacific  seaport. 

New  Westminster  is  the  centre  of  the  salmon-fishing  industry. 

Victoria,  the  capital,  is  a  flourishing  city  on  Vancouver  Island. 

Nanaimo  is  the  centre  of  the  coal  industry  on  the  Island. 

Prince  Rupert  is  a  coming  port  and  shipping  centre. 

Trail  is  the  centre  of  a  very  important  mining  district. 

Other  places  of  over  2,000  population : — 

Kamloops,  Nelson,  Rossland,  Ladysmith,  Revelstoke,  Fernie, 
Cranbrook,  Vernon. 

YUKON. 

This  district  lies  north  of  British  Columbia,  and  borders  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Liard  River  and  the  Yukon  River.  It  has  long 
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MAKING   A    HOME)   IN   THE  CANADIAN   WEST. 

winters ;  the  summers,  while  short,  have  very  long  days.   Hay  and 
garden  produce  is  raised  for  local  consumption. 

The  Yukon  is  important  chiefly  because  of  its  minerals.  Cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal  are  found,  as  well  as  gold. 

The  gold  discoveries  of  1896  were  followed  by  the  "  Klondike 
Rush  "  of  the  next  three  years.  Wealthy  companies  do  the  mining 
there  now. 

ALBERTA. 

Alberta  is  the  sunshine  province. 

It  has  an  area  of  250,000  square  miles. 

It  is  750  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  400  miles  from  east 
to  west  at  the  widest  part. 

The  Peace  River  and  the  Athabasca  River  drain  the  northern 
half  of  the  province  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  and  its  branches  drain  the  central  and  southern 
portion  to  Hudson  Bay. 

The  climate,  while  cold  in  winter,  is  at  times  tempered  by  the 
warm  "  Chinook  "  winds. 

The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Only  1 1  per  cent,  of  its  lands  are  yet 
taken  up  as  farms.  Wheat  is  grown  from  one  end  of  the  province 
to  the  other ;  also  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  roots  of  all  kinds.  Ranch- 
ing is  an  important  industry  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
province.  Stock  remain  out  all  winter.  The  prairie  grass  dries 
10— H. 
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in  the  stalk  and  affords  ample  nourishment  throughout  the  cold 
season. 

Alberta  has  immense  areas  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal.  Much 
coal  is  'mined. 

Dairying  is  becoming  an  important  industry. 

Oil  is  found  in  parts  of  the  province. 

Gas  is  abundant  in  the  district  about  Medicine  Hat. 

Alberta  has  made  all  needed  provision  for  schools.  The 
province  is  divided  into  districts  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  every  assistance  is  given  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural schools.  Higher  education  is  provided  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  universities.  In  common  with  the  other  provinces 
Alberta  has  assisted  the  educational  work  of  the  Frontier  College. 

Edmonton,  the  capital,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  Northern 
Alberta  and  the  Peace  River  country.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  university. 

Calgary  is  a  railway  centre,  and  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

Other  places  of  over  1,500  population: — 

Medicine  Hat,  Banff,  Red  Deer,  Camrose,  Lethbridge,  Wetas- 
kiwin,  Castor,  Coleman,  Drumheller. 


PART  OF   ROUND  STREET,   LETHBRIDGE,   ALBERTA. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 

Saskatchewan  has  an  area  of  250,000  square  miles.  It  has  twice 
the  area  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  southern  half  of  the  province  is  a  prairie  country;  the 
northern  parts  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  spruce,  tamarac, 
birch,  and  jackpine. 

The  province  is  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  its 
branches. 

N-ot  one-fifth  of  the  land  is  yet  occupied. 

The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Saskatchewan  is  the  greatest  wheat-producing  province  in 
Canada. 

Ranching  is  also  very  important;  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
thrive  on  the  buffalo  grass  all  the  year  round. 

Mixed  farming  is  increasing. 

Mining  is  not  important  yet,  but  there  are  vast  supplies  of  coal 
available. 

Some  soft  coal  is  produced. 

Manufacturing  in  Saskatchewan  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
wheat  products,  such  as  flour  milling. 
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Saskatchewan  has  made  ample 
provision  for  schools.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  matters  per- 
taining to  agriculture.  There  is 
a  provincial  university.  There  are 
over  5,000  teachers  in  Saskatch- 
ewan. The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  encouraging,  through 
generous  government  grants,  the 
overcoming  of  illiteracy  by 
means  of  both  day  and  night 
schools.  Suitable  teachers'  houses 
are  being  erected  beside  the  school  buildings  in  the  outlying 
non-English  districts. 

Chief  cities : —  Regina  is  the  capital.     It  is  also  a  distributing 
and  wholesale  centre  for  the  province. 

Saskatoon  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  university. 

Moosejaw  is  a  railway  centre.     Prince  Albert  and  Battleford 
are  flourishing  towns  of  nearly  10,000. 

Local  centres  of  over  1,500  population: — 

Indian  Head,  Rosthern,  Grenfell,  Estevan,  Yorkton,  Weyburn, 
Swift  Current,  Melville. 


MIXED    FARMING    IN    NORTHERN 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
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THRASHING    SCENE,    MANITOBA. 

MANITOBA. 

"Manitoba  Hard"  wheat  was  first  grown  in  Manitoba,  hence 
its  name. 

The  area  of  Manitoba  is  250,000  square  miles. 

The  eastern  part  of  Manitoba  is  much  like  New  Ontario — • 
wooded,  and  with  many  lakes  and  streams.  The  prairie  portion 
of  the  province  is  wooded  only  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

The  province  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  and  the  Winnipeg 
River  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  by  the  Nelson,  Churchill, 
and  other  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial  deposit.  Over  four  millions  of  acres 
are  under  cultivation. 

Wheat  has  made  Manitoba  famous. 

The  province  exports  wheat,  cattle  and  dairy  produce,  and  fish. 

Manitoba  has  few  minerals. 

The  lakes  abound  in  whitefish. 

The  spruce  forests  north  of  the  prairie  belt  give  rise  to 
lumbering. 

Manitoba  is  also  becoming  a  manufacturing  province.  The  city 
of  Winnipeg  now  ranks  fourth  in  the  Dominion  as  a  manufac- 
turing city. 

Schools : — 

Manitoba  has  a  splendid  system  of  education.    There  is  a  pro- 
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vincial  university  and  an  agricultural  college.  Manitoba  employs 
specially  trained  teachers  for  work  in  the  foreign  settlements, 
and  opens  its  schools  to  adults  in  the  evenings.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  provinces  to  build  the  "  teacherage  "  or  teachers'  house,  an 
institution  second  in  importance  only  to  the  school  itself.  It  has 
introduced  the  phonograph,  sewing  machine,  and  other  common 
sense  features  into  the  practical  working  out  of  its  public  school 
system. 

Cities  :— 

Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  manufacturing  city, 
an  educational  centre,  and  a  distributing  point  for  Western 
Canada. 

Brandon  and  Portage  la  Prairie  are  in  the  heart  of  rich  wheat 
districts. 

Other  places  of  over  1,000  population:— 

Selkirk,  Dauphin,  Souris,  Carman,  Morden,  Virden,  Neepawa, 
Minnedosa,  Emerson,  Killarney,  Stonewall. 


DRYING   NETS,  LAKE  WINNIPEG. 


NEW  MAP  OF 

ONTARIO 
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BOGGING   CAMP,    NEW   ONTARIO. 

ONTARIO. 

Ontario  is  the  richest  province  of  the  Dominion. 

Area,  400,000  square  miles.  It  is  about  three  times  the  size  of 
the  British  Isles. 

In  its  widest  parts  it  measures  one  thousand  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  same  distance  from  north  to  south. 

Of  this  large  area,  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  lying  in  "  New 
Ontario  "  and  the  district  of  "  Patricia,"  is  little  settled. 

The  province  is  drained  by  the  rivers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Basin 
north  of  the  divide,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  in  the  older  part. 

'*  Old  Ontario  "  is  a  splendid  country  for  mixed  farming.  It  is 
well  settled.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  Ontario  is  il/\. 
billion  dollars. 

The  crops  consist  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  with  roots 
ind  fodder  for  stock.  Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  poultry  are 
produced  in  great  quantity,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
export. 

Fruit  growing : — 

Apple  orchards  are  to  be  found  everywhere  throughout  older 
Ontario.  The  Niagara  district  and  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  pro- 
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duce  .great  quantities  of  peaches  and  grapes.  Ontario  has  400,000 
acres  in  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards. 

Ontario  is  a  great  manufacturing  province,  chiefly  furniture, 
woollens,  cottons,  flour,  farm  implements,  stoves,  iron,  and  steel. 

There  is  no  coal  in  Ontario,  but  its  mineral  wealth  is  very 
great.  It  has  iron,  silver,  nickel,  gold,  lead,  copper,  salt,  petroleum, 
and  natural  gas. 

Iron  is  found  north  of  Lake  Superior ; 

Silver  in  the  Nipissing  district ; 

Salt  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Lake  Huron ; 

Petroleum  in  Lambton  county ; 

Natural  gas  in  Haldimand  county ; 

Great  silver  mines  are  at  Cobalt. 

Rich  gold  mines  are  at  Porcupine. 

The  world's  greatest  nickel  mines  are  in  the  Sudbury  district. 

Lumbering  is  still  a  very  important  industry  in  Ontario.  White 
pine  and  spruce  are  timbered  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  north 
shore.  North  of  the  height  of  land  a  thick  growth  of  small  size 
spruce  prevails,  covering  an  immense  area.  It  is  suitable  for  pulp. 

Ontario  has  many  great  water  powers,  some  of  which  are 
already  used  as  such. 

Ontario  leads  the  provinces  in  education.    There  are  public  and 
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separate  schools,  high  schools  and  collegiates,  technical  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities. 

Chief  places  of  over  10,000  population : — 

Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  London,  Fort  William,  Port 
Arthur,  Brantford,  Kingston,  Windsor,  Peterborough,  Stratford, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines,  Kitchener,  Guelph,  Owen  Sound, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Chatham,  Sudbury,  North  Bay. 

QUEBEC. 

Quebec  is  the  historic  province. 

The  area  is  700,000  square  miles. 

It  has  y$  the  area  of  the  whole  of  Canada. 

It  extends  to  Hudson  Bay  and  includes  most  of  Labrador. 

It  is  equal  in  area  to  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  climate  is  varied :  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  snowfall  is 
heavy ;  the  summers  are  hot. 

The  province  is  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

Four-fifths  of  the  people  are  French-speaking. 

The  people  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  descent  are  found  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  eastern  townships  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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A    BIT    OF    THE    PAST, 
LOWER  TOWN,  QUEBEC 
CITY. 


Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people.  Oats  and  hay  are  the  chief  crops. 
Potatoes,  peas,  beans,  flax,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown. 

Quebec  is  rich  in  forest  wealth.  Lum- 
bering ranks  next  to  agriculture.  Much 
timber  is  exported. 

Manufacturing  is  also  important.  There 
are  iron  and  machine  works,  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  cotton  mills,  saw  mills,  sugar  manu- 
factories, and  leather  factories. 

It  is  estimated  that  Quebec  has  six  mil- 
lion horse-power  that  may  be  developed 
from  her  water  powers. 

Schools    in    Quebec    are    largely    under 
church  control.     Separate  schools  are  provided  for  Protestants. 
There  are  also  up-to-date  colleges  and  universities. 

MINING. — Quebec  has  no  coal,  but  it  has  other  minerals,  and 
possesses  a  valuable  supply  of  asbestos. 

Fishing  is  an  important  occupation  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
province.  The  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  valuable; 
salmon,  cod,  herring,  and  lobster  are  the  chief  fish. 

CITIES. — Quebec  is  the  capital  city.  It  is  an  historic  place; 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  America. 

Montreal  is  the  metropolis  of  Canada.  It  is  a  great  manu- 
facturing city  and  a  railway 
centre.  It  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  ocean  shipping.  It  is  a  whole- 
sale centre,  and  has  splendid  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Other  places  of  over  5,000 
population : — Maisonneuve,  Hull, 
Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers,  Ver- 
dun, St.  Hyacinthe,  Valleyfield, 
Sorel,  Levis,  Thetford  Mines, 
IN  CANADA.  Fraserville,  Joliette,  St.  John's. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  are 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  Their  combined  area  is 
much  smaller  than  any  one  of  the  other  provinces. 

New  Brunswick  has  an  area  of  28,000  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  St.  John  River,  which  flows  mainly  through  a 
tract  of  alluvial  soil. 

The  winters  are  cold  with  heavy  snowfall,  and  the  spring  is 
late,  but  the  warm  summer  and  the  fine  fall  weather  make  it 
a  splendid  farming  province. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  New  Brunswick.  Hay, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  roots  are  the  chief  crops. 

Live  stock  and  cattle  raising  is  also  important. 

Orchards  and  apple  growing  are  proving  a  success  in  the  river 
valleys. 

Lumbering  is  next  to  agriculture  in  importance.  There  are 
still  large  areas  of  spruce.  Over  eight  million  acres  of  forest  are 
held  by  the  province. 


RIVER    DRIVING. 
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There  is  little  mining  in  New  Brunswick,  although  there  are 
large  coal  deposits. 

The  waters  about  New  Brunswick  are  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
Over  20,000  men  are  employed  in  the  fisheries ;  herring,  cod, 
salmon,  lobsters,  and  oysters  yield  profitable  returns. 

The  manufacturing  of  the  province  is  chiefly  connected  with 
the  wood,  cotton,  and  iron  industries. 

New  Brunswick  has  good  schools,  and  special  instruction  and 
aids  for  agriculture.  The  province  grants  loans  to  settlers  and 
assists  men  to  take  up  land. 

Chief  cities : — 

Fredericton  is  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick. 

St.  John,  the  most  important  city,  is  one  of  the  winter  ports  of 
Canada.  It  is  a  shipping  and  commercial  centre. 

Moncton  is  an  important  railway  point. 

Other  thriving  places  are: — 

Chatham,  Woodstock,  Newcastle,  Campbellton,  St.  Stephen, 
Sackville,  Sussex,  Edmundston,  Milltown. 


BUSY    ST.    JOHN,    ONE    OF    CANADA'S    WINTER    PORTS. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  gateway  of  Canada. 
The  area  is  21,000  square  miles. 
Surrounded  by  water,  the  climate   is 
tempered  by  the  ocean. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  progressive  province. 
It  has  a  frugal  and  industrious  people. 
Farms  and  apple  orchards,  great  fishing 
grounds  close  at  hand,  splendid  harbors, 
vast  coa^  areas,  an  iron  and  steel 
industry,  make  Nova  Scotia  a  wealthy 
province. 

Some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  are  rough, 
but  along  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the 
northern  slope  is  rich,  arable  land.  The 
Annapolis  Valley  is  justly  famous  for  its 
apple  orchards. 

Nova  Scotia  leads  the  other  provinces 
of  Canada  in  fishing.  Lobsters,  cod, 
herring,  and  mackerel  are  exported  to 
Great  Britain,  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Agriculture  also  is  important :  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  >and  turnips 
being  the  chief  crops. 

Nova  Scotia  has  considerable  manufacturing— iron,  steel,  sugar 
mills,  cotton,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Lumbering  is  still  carried  on  in  parts  of  the  province. 
Nova  Scotia  is  rich  in  minerals;  coal,  iron,  gypsum,  and  gold 
are  mined.     The  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the  same  districts, 
making  them  profitable  commercially.  The  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  gone  ahead  in  bounds. 

Nova  Scotia  mines  more  than  seven  million  tons  of  coal  in  a 
year. 

The  province  has  an  excellent  system  of  schools  and  places  of 
higher  learning.  King's  College,  Windsor,  was  founded  in  1788; 
Dalhousie  University  in  1819;  and  Acadia  College  at  Wolfville 
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a  little  later.  Pictou  Academy  was  also  one  of  the  earlier 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Halifax,  the  capital  city,  is  an  important  naval  and  military 
point.  It  is  also  a  winter  port  of  Canada.  It  is  a  wealthy 
commercial  city,  and  a  seat  of  learning.  It  was  founded  in  1749. 

Sydney,  Glace  Bay,  and  New  Glasgow  are  thriving  industrial 
centres,  the  seats  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  of  coal 
mining. 

Other  important  towns  of  over  4,000  population  are: — 
Amherst,    Sydney  Mines,    New  Glasgow,    Yarmouth,    Truro, 
Spring  Hill,  North  Sydney,  Dartmouth,  Westville,  and  Pictou. 


EVANGELINE    LAND,    N.S. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  Dominion. 
It  is  a  very  small  province,  only  2,000  square  miles,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically all  under  cultivation.  It  is  admirably  fitted  for  growing 
oats  and  potatoes.  Large  quantities  of  both  are  exported. 

Dairying  and  live  stock  are  also  very  important.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  exported. 

It  has  splendid  fisheries  also.  Lobster  fishing  is  the  most 
important. 
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The  province  has  no  minerals  and  little  manufacturing,  except 
of  meats  and  dairy  products. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  millions  invested  in  the  fur-farming 
industry.  There  are  on  the  island  hundreds  of  fox  ranches — 
black  fox,  silver  fox,  and  the  common  red  fox  being  farmed. 
There  are  also  stocks  of  otter,  mink,  muskrat,  and  Persian  lamb. 
Fur  farming  has  interested  the  people  of  the  whole  island. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  no  university,  but  common  schools 
and  secondary  schools  are  provided.  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
Charlottetown,  is  an  excellent  institution. 

Charlottetown  is  the  only  city.  It  is  the  capital,  and  is  a  pro- 
gressive place,  and  the  distributing  centre  of  the  island.  A  railway- 
traverses  the  whole  island,  and  is  now  part  of  the  Canadian 
National  System. 

Other  places  are : — 

vSummerside,  Georgetown,  Souris,  and  Tignish. 
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NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES . 

These  Territories  have  an  area  of 
il/4  million  square  miles.  They  are 
drained  by  the  Mackenzie  River  sys- 
tem. There  are  fertile  plains  along 
the  rivers  with  Hudson's  Bay  trading 
posts  at  intervals.  There  is  some 
pulp-wood,  though  much  of  the  land 
is  barren,  growing  only  lichens  and 
mosses  in  the  northern  parts.  The 
hunting  of  furs  is  the  chief  indus- 
try. It  has  been  proposed  to 

propagate  and  protect  the  musk  ox  and  the  American  reindeer, 
called  "  caribou." 


THE  THREE   SISTERS. 
MOUNTAIN    PEAKS,    B.C.- 


IN   NORTHERN  CANADA — AWAITING  DEVELOPMENT. 
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CHIEF   CITIES    OF   CANADA, 
(With  populations  in  1919). 

City  and  Province.          Population.  Facts. 

Brantford,  Ont 25,000      Manufacturing  city. 

Calgary,  Alta 75,ooo      Wholesale  and  manufacturing. 

Charlottetown,    P.E.I.    . . .     15,000      Capital  of  P.E.I. 

Edmonton,  Alta  60,000  Commercial  and  educational  centre 

of  Northern  Alberta. 

Fort  William,   Ont 30,000       Shipping,  grain  elevators. 

Halifax,  N.S 70,000  Commercial,  naval  and  industrial 

centre. 

Hamilton,  Ont 125,000  Important  manufacturing  centre,  third. 

in  the  Dominion. 

Hull,    Que 20,000      Manufacture  of  wood  products. 

Glace    Bay,    N.S 20,000       Coal  and  iron  industry. 

Kingston,  Ont 25,000       Military  and  educational  centre. 

London,    Ont 70,000       Centre  of  rich  farming  district. 

Montreal,   Que 700,000      Metropolis  of  Canada. 

Moosejaw,  Sask 22,000       Railway  point  and  prairie  city. 

Ottawa,   Ont 125,000      Capital  city  of  Canada. 

Peterborough,    Ont 20,000      Manufacturing  centre. 

Port    Arthur,    Ont 25,000       Shipping,  head  of  Great  Lakes. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.C 10,000  New  port  on  Pacific,  halibut  fisheries 

off  coast. 

Quebec,    Que. 90,000       Shipping;    historic  city. 

Regina,  Sask 40,000      Capital  city  of  Saskatchewan. 

Saskatoon,  Sask 25,000      Agricultural  and  educational  centre. 

Sherbrooke,   Que 20,000       Centre  of  rich  farming  district. 

Sydney,   N.S 30,000      Coal  and  iron  industry. 

St.  John,  N.B 60,000      Shipping  and  commerce. 

Toronto,  Ont 560,000  Commercial,  manufacturing  and  edu- 
cational centre. 

Vancouver,   B.C 150,000      Chief  Canadian  port  of  Pacific. 

Victoria,   B.C 50,000      Flourishing  city  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Winnipeg,  Man 240,000  Wholesale  manufacturing,  distribut- 
ing city  for  West. 

Windsor,   Ont 30,000      Manufacturing,  border  city. 

11— H. 
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GOVERNMENT  IN  CANADA 

AND  HOW  THE  PEOPLE  RULE 


IN  THE;  HEART  01'  MONTREAL. 
SUGGESTION  : 

hi  the  following  pages  on  "How  We  Are  Governed,"  show  the  inter- 
dependence of  a  citizen  and  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  community,  Point 
out  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  each.  Develop  a  proper  understand- 
ing of,  and  a  right  attitude  toward,  government  as  the  supreme  means  by 
which  all  members  of  the  community  may  co-operate  for  the  common 
interest.  In  the  case  of  the  foreigner,  however,  an  understanding  of 
community  life  and  of  government  is  fruitless  without  the  cultivation  of 
qualities  and  habits  of  good  citizenship.  Instruction  and  training  in  these 
subjects  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  latter  is  largely  a  matter  of  practice. 


IN    CANADIAN   ROCKIES. 
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A  POLLING  BOOTH. 

What  do  we  mean  by  having  a  vote  ?  To  vote 
means  to  choose.  By  means  of  the  vote  we 
choose  the  men  who  are  to  act  for  us  as  our 
representatives,  whether  in  municipal,  provincial, 
or  Dominion  assemblies. 

Everyone  who  is  entitled  to  a  vote  has  his 
name  on  the  voters'  list  of  the  municipality  in 
which  he  resides.  At  election  time  those^  having 
the  right  to  vote  go  to  a  neighboring  polling 
booth  on  the  morning  of  the  election.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  booth,  when  satisfied  that  the 
individual  has  a  right  to  vote  in  that  particular 
polling  booth,  gives  him  a  piece  of  paper,  called 
a  ballot.  On  this  ballot  are  the  names  of  all  who 
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are  running  for  office.  With  his  ballot  he  goes  into  a  small  room 
near  at  hand,  and  in  secret  marks  a  cross  opposite  the  name  of 
the  one  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote.  He  then  folds  the  ballot, 
and  hands  it  back  to  the  man  who  gave  it  to  him.  He  watches 
that  his  ballot  is  not  tampered  with,  and  sees  that  it  is  promptly 
placed  in  the  ballot-box. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  all  the  votes  are  counted.  The  candi- 
date who  gets  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  elected;  it  may  be 
to  a  place  on  the  school  board,  to  the  municipal  council,  or  to  the 
larger  field  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  or  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  To 'whichever  one  he  is  elected  he  must  act  always 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  whom  he  represents. 

Voting  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty.  In  voting  we  should  be 
guided  by  pirblic  welfare,  not  individual  gain. 


ELM    STREET  WEST,   SUDBURY. 
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THE  PREMIER  OE  THE  DOMINION  ADDRESSING  A  MASS  MEETING 
IN  QUEEN'S  PARK,  TORONTO,  NOVEMBER,  1918. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  divided  into  two 
great  political  parties — the  Liberals  (Grits)  and 
the  Conservatives  (Tories).  There  may  be  a 
third  party,  or  even  more,  but  these  two  parties 
include  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  in 
Canada.  Branches  of  both  parties  are  found 
throughout  all  the  provinces. 

Each  party  Jias  a  platform  or  policy.      This 
is  a  stated  attitude  of  the  party  toward  the  vital 
questions  at  issue  in  an  election.     The  platform 
of  a  party  is  determined  at  a  general  convention. 
Though   they    have   different    policies,    yet   both 
parties   are  true  to   Canada.     They   seek,   each 
in   a  different  way,   to   serve  the   best  interests 
of  the  whole  Dominion.    Both  parties  have  given 
great  leaders  to  the  Canadian  people. 
At  election  time  the  rivalry  between  parties  becomes  intense. 
Always  remember  that  your  country  is  greater  than  any  party. 
Keep  informed  on  public  affairs.    Use  your  own  judgment.     Do 
not  allow  any  clique  or  party  to  unduly  control  your  vote. 
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BUILDINGS,    OTTAWA. 

THE  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT. 

Canada  is  our  country.  We  speak  of  it  with 
pride.  Canada  is  a  young  country.  Its  birthday 
is  July  ist.  On  that  day,  1867,  the  "  British 
North  America  Act "  gave  to  Canada  a  new 
Constitution.  There  were  only  four  provinces 
in  the  Dominion  then.  Other  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories have  been  added  since,  and  Canada  now 
stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  head  of  the*  Dominion  of  Canada  is  King 
George  V.  The  King  is  represented  in  Canada 
by  a  Governor-General,  whom  he  appoints  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  The  Governor-General  is 
paid  by  the  people  of  Canada.  The  Governor- 
General  has  the  power  of  veto  over  all  Canadian  legislation,  but 
seldom  uses  it. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  a  single  Parliament  of  two 
Houses:  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  Legislation  may 
originate  in  either  House,  but  most  legislation  of  vital  concern 
to  the  people  of  Canada  originates  in  the  Commons. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  deals  with  all  matters  affecting  the 
people  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  It  has  full  power  throughout  the 
Dominion  over  all  matters  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Provincial  Legislatures. 
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OSGOODIC    II AU,,    TORONTO. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  departments 
directly  controlled  by  the  Dominion  Parliament :  Public  Works, 
the  Post  Office,  Fisheries,  Finance,  Militia  and  Defence,  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Railways,  Administration  of  Justice,  etc. 

The  Senate  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  and  it  may 
act  as  a  check  on  hasty  legislation  passed  by  the  Commons.  The 
Senate  serves  also  to  represent  the  provinces;  the  number  of 
Senators  allotted  each  of  the  newer  provinces  increases  according 
to  population.  At  present  the  Canadian  Senate  has  ninety-six 
members.  , 

The  members  of  the  Commons  are  elected  directly  by  the  votes 
of  the  people,  the  country  being  divided  into  nearly  equal  electoral 
districts.  The  House  of  Commons  has  at  present  234  members. 
Each  member  represents  an  average  of  about  30,000  people. 

NOTE  : 

(a)  Quebec  must  always  have  65  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  representation  of  each  of  the  other  provinces  must  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  representation  of  the  Dominion  as  its  population  bears  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  Dominion. 

(fr)  Elections.— The  life  of  a  Parliament  is  five  years.  Both  Provincial 
and  Dominion  Parliaments  must  meet  annually.  The  members  are  elected 
by  ballot.  The  electors  are  the  adults  of  the  country  and  must  be  British 
subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization.  For  a  vote  in  a  Dominion  election  there 
is  no  property  qualification  required;  for  the  provincial  election  a  voter 
must  have  a  small  property  qualification.  For  electoral  purposes  the  country 
is  divided  into  districts  called  "  constituencies,"  each  of  which  elects  one 
member. 
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INTERIOR   OF   COMMONS,    OTTAWA. 

THE  CABINET. 

The  government  or  administration  of  Canada 
is  conducted  by  an  Executive  Council,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Privy  Council/'  but  more  generally 
known  as  the  "  Cabinet."  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  along  with  their  leader,  who  is  the 
Premier  of  Canada,  are  chosen  always  from  the 
political  party  having  the  majority  in  the 
Commons. 

The  Cabinet  consists  of  from  16  to  20  mem- 
bers. Generally  each  member  acts  as  head  of 
one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  of  the  Dominion.  The  Cabinet  members 
are  known  as  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister 
of  Finance,  Minister  of  Labor,  etc. 
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The  whole  Cabinet  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  political 
acts  of  any  one  of  its  members.  Thus  the  Cabinet  is  said  to  have 
a  collective  responsibility. 

The  Cabinet  frequently  meets  all  the  members  of  the  party 
it  represents  for  a  general  discussion  of  political  action;  this  is 

called  a  "  caucus."  In  a  caucus 
free  expression  prevails.  The 
private  members  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  the  leaders,  determine 
the  attitude  of  the  party  upon 
any  particular  political  question. 
When  a  line  of  action  has 
been  approved  by  the  whole 
party  in  caucus,  the  Cabinet,  act- 
ing on  this,  brings  the  intended 
legislation  before  the  Commons. 

•p-r- — rir~~"""~"~ " "" •        Thereat  is  criticized  in  purpose 
91  -'^U      and    detail    by    tlle    Opposition 

;  lu  P  party,  and  defended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  party, 
before  finally  coming  to  a  vote 
of  the  Commons. 

WHEN  THE  CABINET 
LOSES  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE 
MEMBERS  IN  THE  COM- 
MONS, WHO  ARE  THE  REAL  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  PEOPLE,  IT  MUST  RESIGN. 

_  The  Governor-General  then  calls  on  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  form  a  Cabinet  which  will  more  truly  represent  the  will 
of  the  people. 

The  responsible  Cabinet  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  whole 
parliamentary  system  in  Canada,  as  is  the  case  in  Britain,  but  not 
in  the  United  States. 


SEBASTOPOL     MONUMENT, 
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CITY   HALL,   KINGSTON. 

Intended  originally  to  house  the  Parliament  of  Canada  when 
Kingston  was  capital  of  Canada,  1840-1844. 


How  THE  PEOPLE  RULE. 


Stock-words. 


The  people  really  govern  in  Canada.  They 
elect  the  members  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
majority  of  these  members  maintain  in  office,  or 
overthrow,  the  Government  or  Cabinet.  The 
Government  of  the  day  is  always  responsible  to 
the  people,  through  the  members  .they  send  to 
represent  them.  In  the  law-making  bodies,  both 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces,  the  most 
powerful  factor  is  the  body  which  directly  repre- 
sents the  people. 
Thus  the  whole  election,  the  party  system,  the  Government 
itself,  depend  upon  the  'ballots  of  the  individuals.  Whether  a 
Government  is  good  or  bad  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  we  choose  to  represent  us.  See  that  we  elect  good  men  to 
make  our  laws. 
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Stock-words. 
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FLOUR   MILLS,    K^NORA. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 
Every  Canadian  is  a  member  of  a  municipality. 
He  lives  either  in  a  township,  a  village,  a  town, 
or  a  city.  Where  the  population  is  scattered  the 
country  is  first  divided  into  tozvnships;  several  of 
these  townships  make  up  a  county.  When  750 
people  have  gathered  into  a  small  area,  they  may 
be  incorporated  into  a  village,  and  given  the 
power  of  governing  themselves  in  certain  mat- 
ters. If  any  village  or  other  body  of  people 
grows  to  have  a  population  of  at  least  2,000,  it 
may  be  made  a  town  and  given  larger  powers  of 
governing  itself.  If  the  population  of  a  small 
area  reaches  10,000,  it  may  become  a  city,  and 
then  largely  govern  itself.  All  these  divisions: 
a  township,  a  village,  a  town,  a  city,  are  situated  in  the  area 
called  a  "  county."  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  fifty  counties. 

These  municipalities  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  local 
improvements,  as  well  as  to  raise  money  to  pay  costs  of  local 
administration.  They  pass  by-laws  to  give  them  powers  to  act. 

There  are  some  matters  which  pertain  to  the  whole  county.  All 
such  interests  are  looked  after  by  the  "  County  Council."  They 
include  among  other  matters :  Repair  of  roads  and  bridges ;  aid 
to  schools;  charities;  and  agricultural  societies. 
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GOVERNING  BODIES  IN  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Stock-ivords.  In  a  County : — 

The  County  Council  is  .made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  towns,  villages,  and  townships  of 
the  county.  The  one  who  presides  over  the 
County  Council  is  called  the  "Warden."  He 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
In  a  Township : — 

The    governing    body    in    a    township    is    a 
"  Reeve  "  and  four  Councillors. 
In  a  Village : — 

The  governing  body  in  a  village  is  a  Reeve 
and  four  Councillors. 
In  a  Town : — 

The  governing  body  in  a  town  consists  of  the 
"  Mayor,"  "  Reeve,"  and  Councillors  from  each 
ward. 

In  a  City:— 
The  governing  body  of  a  city  consists  of  a 
Mayor  and  "  Aldermen."    Some  of  the  larger  cities  have  a  busi- 
ness committee  of  the  Council  called  the  Board  of  Control. 

These  bodies  form  the  local  government  of  their  municipality 
for  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected.  The  election  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers  takes  place  usually  about  the  New  Year.  The  candi- 
dates must  have  stated  qualifications  in  property  or  money.  The 
voting  is  by  ballot.  The  right  to  vote  for  these  officers  is  much 
the  same  as  that  for  voting  in  provincial  or  general  elections. 
Women  are  now  being  accorded  the  vote  in  all  municipal  and 
other  elections  on  the  same  qualifications  as  men. 

All  voters  must  be  British  subjects,  21  years  of  age,  and  owners 
or  tenants  of  property  or  in  receipt  of  income. 

The  officers  of  a  municipality  are :  the  clerk,  the  treasurer,  the 
assessor,  the  collector,  the  policeman,  etc. 
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MUNICIPAL,  AND  0'1'HKR  BUILDINGS,  I'REDIjRICTON,   N.B. 


MUNICIPAL  VOTING. 


Stock-words. 
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All  who  are  British  subjects  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  municipal  elections,  if  they  possess  a 
small  amount  of  property,  are  wage-earners,  or 
have  an  income.  An  election  is  held  once  a  year. 
Polling-booths  are  located  at  different  places  in 
the  municipality. 

As  in  other  elections,  each  voter  at  the  polling- 
booth  is  given  one  ballot  paper.  On  this  he 
marks  a  cross  opposite  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote.  This  ballot 
he  places  in  a  box.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the 
box  is  opened  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 

the  votes  counted.    In  this  way  the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed 

even  in  the  smallest  municipalities. 
Municipal  Councils  have  to  do  with  most  of  the  matters  which 

concern  our  everyday  life : 

(a)  Drainage.  (d)   Care  of  streets. 

(b)  Fire  service.  (e)  Appointing  municipal  officers. 

(c)  Care  of  poor.  (/)   Police  duties. 
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TAXATION. 

The  municipalities  get  the  money  for  carrying 
out  the  various  duties  by  taxing  the  citizens  of 
the  municipality.  Each  citizen  pays  his  share  of 
the  whole  expense.  A  citizen  pays  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  business,  or  the  amount  of  his 
income,  and  generally  on  the  value  of  his  land. 

The  tax  is  estimated  in  mills.  A  mill  is  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent.  The  amount  on  which  a  man 
pays  taxes  is  called  his  assessment.  Taxes  seldom 
go  over  twenty  mills,  or  two  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  assessment.  The  tax  is  our  just  contribution 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  public  services  in  the  muni- 
cipality. It  is  our  duty  to  elect  honest  and 
economical  Councillors. 
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PROVINCIAL  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA. 

Overlooking  the  broad -sweep  of  the   Saskatchewan. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  at  present  nine 
provinces.  Six  of  them  are  very  large.  Each 
province  'has  its  own  Legislature.  The  provinces 
have  full  control  within  their  own  borders  res- 
pectively of  all  matters  that  are  of  provincial 
concern. 

Each  province  in  Canada  has  a  Legislative 
Assembly.  Two  of  the  provinces,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Quebec  have,  in  addition,  each  a  Legislative 
Council.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  of  each 
province  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  different 
electoral  districts  into  which  the  provinces  are 
divided. 

At  the  head  of  the  government  of  each  province 
is  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  but  he  repre- 
sents the  crown.  His  duties  in  the  matter  of 
legislation  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 

are  similar  to  those  of  the  Governor-General  in  relation  to  all 

laws  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

There  are  also  a  provincial  Premier  and  his  Cabinet,  who  are 
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chosen  from  the  party  having  the  majority  in  the  Assembly.  As 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the  Premier  must  resign  when  his 
party  no  longer  commands  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  so  that 
the  people's  rule,  or  responsible  representative  government, 
applies  to  the  Provincial  Parliaments  as  well  as  to  the  Dominion 
House. 

The  Provincial  Parliaments  must  go  to  the  people  at  least 
every  fourth  year. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  passes  laws  relating  to  internal 
affairs  of  the  province.  Among  other  things  it  legislates  on 
matters  of : — 

(a)  Crown  lands. 

(b)  Control  of  hospitals,  asylums  and  prisons. 

(c)  Education. 

(d)  Control  of  municipalities  within  the  province. 

(e)  Enforcing  the  laws  within  the  province. 

The  province  also  undertakes  and  carries  out  local  provincial 
works — road-building,  settlement,  etc. 
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CITY    HALL,   RtfGINA,   SASK. 


How  LAWS  ARE  MADE  IN  CANADA. 


Stock-words. 


A  Bill  on  any  subject  may  be  introduced  into 
the  House.  Every  Bill  must  be  read  three  times. 
The  first  Reading  is  simply  its  introduction. 
There  is  not  much  discussion  on  it  then.  After 
the  second  reading,  it  is  referred  to  a  committee, 
which  any  member  of  the  House  is  free  to  attend. 
The  Bill  may  be  modified  in  the  committee.  It 
is  then  read  the  third  time  in  the  House.  If  it 
passes  the  third  reading,  it  then  goes  to  the 
Second  Chamber,  for  approval.  There  it 
passes  through  the  same  stages.  After  passing 
both  Houses  it  is  signed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  becomes 
law.  The  Governor-General  has  the  power  to  veto  or  refuse  to 
sign  any  Bill  which  he  deems  an  injury  to  the  whole  Empire. 
This  power  of  veto  has  very  rarely  been  exercised.  When  the 
Canadian  Parliament  passes  a  measure  the  Governor-General 
signs  it,  or  reserves  it  for  the  special  Royal  Assent. 
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SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA,   A   GREAT   BRITISH    OCEAN   PORT. 


IMPERIAL  RELATIONS. 

Canada  forms  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  many  parts  of  which  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  So  that  every  Canadian  is  at  the  same 
time  a  citizen  of  a  Municipality,  a  Province,  a 
Dominion,  and  a  world-wide  Empire.  We  can 
love  the  municipality  in  which  we  live,  whether 
in  a  county  or  a  city,  but  we  must  be  true  to  it 
as  part  of  a.  Province,  and  that  in  turn  as  a  part 
of  the  Dominion,  and  beyond  even  Canada  we 
must  be  loyal  to  the  world-wide  union  of  peoples 
known  as  the  British  Empire.  Each  part  of  the 
Empire  should  adopt  a  course  of  action  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole. 

Great  Britain  avoids  any  interference  in  the 
domestic  or  internal  affairs  of  Canada,  yet  it 
exercises  a  control  over  any  legislation  which 
may  be  harmful  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment has  the  exclusive  right  of  making  treaties,  although  Cana- 
dians may  negotiate  such  treaties  when  the  interests  of  Canada 
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are  especially  concerned.  A  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  handles  all  questions  arising  between  the 
Home  Government  and  Canada. 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,    WESTMINSTER,  LONDON. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT. 
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The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Inland  has  a  constitution  which  is  called  a 
"Limited  Monarchy."  In  the  making  of  laws 
the  sovereign  is  at  the  head  of  a  Parliament  com- 
posed of  two  chambers,  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  A  seat  in  the  Lords  is 
hereditary  with  few  exceptions.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  large  body  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  The  Premier  and  Cabinet  form  the 
Government.  In  the  British  Isles  most  legislation 

mons     TH    ^  th:  ?60P!e  "  a  Wh°le'  °ri^inates  in  the  Co- 
mons     The  House  of  Lords  has  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 

Senate  in  Canada.    The  real  power  in  the  British  Parliament  rests 
the  elected  representatives  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  majority  of  whom  may  at  any  time  overthrow  the 
Cabinet  or  Government. 
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The  Home  Government  controls  the  relations  of  the  Empire 
with  foreign  powers.  The  Privy  Council  of  Britain  is  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Canada. 

The  "  Great  War  "  has  brought  about  many  changes.  None  of 
them  is  more  important  than  the  change  in  the  relationship  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  Recently  the  Premiers  of 
the  overseas  dominions  have  been  invited  to  sit  in  Executive 
Council  with  the  members  of  the  British  Cabinet.  Canada  along 
with  the  other  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
has  been  given  a  vote  in  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

During  his  extended  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  1919,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  referred  more  than  once  to  the  role  played  by  the 
Sovereign.  "  The  Crown,"  he  points  out,  "  stands  for  that 
heritage  of  common  aims  and  ideals  shared  equally  by  all  sections, 
all  parties,  and  all  nations  of  the  whole  commonwealth." 

Of  the  overseas  Dominions  he  said:  "The  Dominions  are 
therefore  no  longer  colonies ;  they  are  sister  nations  of  the 
British  nation.  Yet  they  all  desire  to  remain  within  the  Empire, 
whose  unity  is  shown  by  common  allegiance  to  the  King.  I  do 
not  regard  myself  as  belonging  primarily  to  Great  Britain,  and 
only  in  a  lesser  way  to  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  regard  myself  as  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  Canada  in  exactly  the  same  way." 


I, AW   COURTS    OF    WINNIPEG. 
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COURTS. 

The  laws  of  Canada  are  enforced  by  Judges 
who  preside  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  a  body  of 
officers  of  justice  called  Magistrates,  who  aid  in 
minor  courts. 

The  Government  in  Canada  appoints  all  the 
Judges.  The  Judges  are  in  no  way  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  Government,  nor  are  they 
subjct  to  the  will  of  the  people.  They  hold  their 
office  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.  They 
can  be  removed  from  office  only  by  a  joint 
address  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament. 

While  the  Dominion  Government  appoints  the 
Judges,  the  men  who  carry  out  the  law  in  the 
various  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Governments.  Sheriffs,  and  Magistrates  who 
administer  the  law  locally,  are  appointed  by  the 
provinces. 

The  Courts  in  a  province  include : — 

i.  Courts  of  Revision  for  voters'  lists  and  announcement  rolls. 

2. 'Division  Courts  to  collect  small  debts. 

3.  District  Courts   for  trying  more   important   cases  brought 
before  the  county. 

4.  High  Court  for  trial  of  more  important  cases  of  all  kinds. 

5.  Courts  of  Appeal  to  hear  appeals  against  the  decision  of  the 
High  Court. 

6.  Surrogate  Courts  to  decide  on  cases  of  wills. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  law  is  the  Sheriff  of  each  County.  He 
carries  out  the  court  decrees,  summons  juries,  and  supervises  jails 
and  jailers. 

The  highest  court  of  Canada  is  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  com- 
posed of  six  Judges  appointed  for  life.  To  it  are  carried  appeals 
against  the  decisions  of  provincial  courts.  Beyond  this  is  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  sits  in  London,  and 
is  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  to  Canadians. 
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The  Union  Jack  means  freedom  and  justice  to  all.  It  stands  for 
liberty,  not  only  in  Canada  but  throughout  the  great  British 
Empire.  Men  of  all  colors,  and  races,  and  creeds  find  protection 
under  its  folds.  Its  influence  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Think  of  the  many  thousands  of  brave  men  who  have  willingly 
died  for  it.  The  three  crosses  which  compose  the  flag  tell  the 
story  of  sacrifice  and  devotion.  The  flag  is  honored  and  loved  by 
the  people  of  Canada.  Let  us  all  be  true  to  the  flag  of  our 
country. 
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A  PACK  OF  FACTS  ON  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE;. 

The  British  Empire  embraces  about  one-quarter  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  is  400,000,000. 

The  total  white  population  is  under  70,000,000. 

India  alone  has  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
Empire. 

The  principal  overseas  portions  of  the  Empire — Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada — have 
full  self-government.  All  parts  of  the  Empire  owe  loyalty  to  the 
Crown. 

The  British  Isles,  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  have  an  area  of 
123,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  45,000,000. 

British  trading  vessels  are  found  on  every  sea.  Over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  shipping  is  British. 


A  BIT  OF  OLD  LONDON,  THE  CENTRE 
OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
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ON    QUEEN    CHARLOTTE    ISLANDS. 
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There  are  many  people  in  Canada  who  are  not  "  citizens ;" 
they  are  "  aliens."  They  were  born  in  some  other  country.  They 
still  love  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  they  desire  to  make  Canada 
their  home.  They  desire  to  have  all  the  rights  and  protection 
which  people  born  in  Canada  enjoy.  They  wish  to  become 
"  citizens."  To  do  this  the  alien  must  take  out  "  Naturalization 
Papers."  By  doing  this  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  new  country. 
Canada  is  a  part  of  the  great  British  Empire.  By  becoming  a 
citizen  of  Canada  the  alien  also  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  Empire, 
and  as  such  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  any  subject  of  George  V 
throughout  his  world-wide  dominions.  Not  only  the  alien,  but 
also  his  wife  and  all  his  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
share  this  privilege  with  him. 

You  live  in  Canada,  you  earn  your  money  in  Canada,  you  have 
brought  your  wife  and  family  to  Canada. 

Why  not  be  a  citizen  of  Canada? 

As  an  "  alien  "  in  the  country  you  are  deprived  of  many  privi- 
leges, but  as  a  naturalized  "  citizen  "  you  have  all  the  rights  of 
the  "  native-born." 

The  following  pages  indicate  the  procedure  necessary  to  acquire 
naturalization  in  Canada. 
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THE  VOTE. 

We  elect  men  to  sit  in  our  councils  and  in  parliament.  These 
men  are  chosen  by  votes.  Each  citizen  of  Canada,  whether  native- 
born  or  naturalized,  has  one  vote.  The  right  to  vote  is  given  as 
a  trust.  It  must  be  used  for  the  public  good.  No  man  should 
vote  just  to  suit  his  own  interests;  he  must  vote  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  The  man  who  buys  or  sells  his  vote  is  guilty  of  a 
great  crime,  and  this  applies  equally  to  the  woman,  who  has 
now  the  franchise. 

The  wish  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  vote.  We  must  abide 
by  the  desire  of  the  majority.  A  good  citizen  not  only  obeys  the 
laws  which  he  likes,  but  he  also  obeys  the  laws  which  he  does 
not  like.  Our  form  of  government  in  Canada  is  good,  and  we 
will  obey  even  if  our  candidate  is  defeated. 


AN    EXTRA    GANG. 

Men  of  foreign  birth  who  largely  compose  the  extra  gangs,  should  be 
prepared  for  intelligent  citizenship  in  the  country. 
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SOME:  THINGS  REQUIRED  FOR  NATURALIZATION. 
Here  are  some  things  required  of  every  "  alien  "  before  he  can 
become  a  "  citizen  "  of  Canada.    We  may  put  them  briefly.     He 
must  show : — 

1.  That  he  is  a  good  man. 

2.  That  he  has  resided  in  Canada  or  some  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire  for  at  least  five  years  within  the  last  eight  years. 

3.  That  he  has  been  living  in  Canada  for  not  less  than  one  year 
immediately  preceding  his  application  for  citizenship. 

4.  That  he  has  adequate  knowledge  of  the  English  or  French 
language. 

5.  That  he  intends1  to  reside  in  Canada  or  some  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

If  the  alien  meets  these  requirements  he  may  become  a  British 
subject  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Canada. 


PREPARING    FOR    NATURALIZATION — ONE    OF    PRINCIPAL    HARWOOD's 

CLASSES    FOR     FOREIGNERS,     TORONTO. 
13— H. 
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Three  important  forms  used  in  taking  out  naturalization  papers  : 

1.  The  Application. 

2.  The  Facts  for  Petition. 

3.  The  Oath. 

As  the  form  for  "  Application  "  and  the  form  for  "  Facts  for 
Petition "  are  almost  alike,  only  the  blank  form  for  the 
"  Petition  "  is  given  on  the  following  pages. 


FACTS  FOR  PETITION. 
FORM  I. 

FACTS  FOR  PETITION  I'OR  NATURALIZATION. 

A  copy  of  this  form  should  be  furnished  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
each  person  posting  an  application  for  a  decision  that  he  is 
qualified  and  fit  to  bo  naturalized,  so  that  he  can  at  his  leisure 
fill  in  the  answers  to  the  questions.  After  being  filled  out  the 
form  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Clerk,  to  be  used  by  him  in  filling 
out  the  Petition. 

>-'0  i.  My  name   in   full  is 

abbreviations      2  ^'     occupation    js 

must  be  used.  ,  t-  ,  ,  H        .       .    ,,    . 

3.  My  address  in   full  is 

4.  I   was  born   on  the da}-  of 

,   18....,  at 

If  country  (village,    town    or 

of  allegiance  of 

and  of  birth  city,   and  post   office)  (province 

are  different  :n 

an  explana-  '  V 

tion  should  ()1    state)     .  . 

be  given.  citizen 

aml  ]  am  asubj^rof-- 

5.  I  came  to  Canada  from : 

and  arrived  at  the  port  of* 

on    the day    of 

19 ,  on  the  vessel 

or    by    the Railway. 

6>      ^    M-v    namc    abovc     set    out    is    that    midcr    which    l 
strike  out  have  been  known   at  all  times. 

6  (°)-  (&).!    came    to    the    Dominion    of    Canada    under    the 

name  of  and 

I   am   now   known   under  the   name   above   set   forth. 


*  If  'applicant  entered  Canada  from  the  United  States,  having  resided  in,  but  not 

being  a  citizen  of,  that  country,  insert  here  name  of  port  on  International  Boundary. 

NOTE.— The  form  for  "  Application  "  is  very  similar  to  this.    The  "  Facts 

for  the  Petition  "  will  serve  to  show  the  one  seeking  naturalization  what 

is  needed  for  both  forms. 
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7.  (a)   I  have  resided  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  for  not  The  names  of 
less  than  five  years  within  the  last  eight  years.     During  piaces'iTand 
the  last  eight  years,   I  have  resided  at  the  places  here-  outside  the 
inafter  named,   for  the   periods  therein   specified  :  £riti.sh. 

Dominions, 

8.  I    have    resided    continuously    in    Canada    for    one    year  where  the 
immediately  preceding  the    date   of   this    Petition.  resided 

........................................................   should  be  set 

out  in  full 
and  the 

9.  It   is   my  intention,   if  my  application    for  naturalization  Per.ipd  of 

is    granted,     to    reside     permanently    in     His     Majesty's  l^ch  case  ln 
Dominions. 

0.     I  am  ......  married.     My  wife's  name  is  ................ 

.......................................     She    was   born 

at  ..............  ..............................     She  now 

resides  at  .............................................. 

.     I  have  ................  children  under  the  age  of  twenty- 

one    years,    and    their    names,    residence    and    dates    and 
places  of  birth  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  ....................  ,  resides  at  ....................  Give  full 

born  ......................    at  ......................  address  in 

(date)  (birthplace)  each  case. 

(2)  .....................    resides    at  .................... 

born  ......................    at  ...................... 

(3)  ....................  ,  resides  at  .................... 

born  ......................    at  ...................... 

(4)  .....................  resides  at  .................... 

born  ....  ..................    at  ...................... 

(5)  .....................  resides  at  .................... 

born  ......................    at  ...................... 

(6)  ....................  ,  resides  at  .................  «:.  . 

born  ...................  ...    at  ......................  Thc 

(7)  .....................    resides   at  ....................    appropriate 


I    have   an   adequate   knowledge   of  the 


other  struck 
out  and 
initialed  by 

13.  I  am  of  good  character.  the  person 

taking  the 

14.  (a)   I  have  not  heretofore  petitioned  for  naturalization,  affidavit  of 
(&)   I  heretofore  petitioned  for  naturalization  as  a  British  verification. 

subject,  and  an  application  for  a  decision  that  I  was  Give  in  a  few 
entitled  to  naturalization  was  heard  before  the  Judge  words  the 

of  the Court  of on  the JppSiiJation 

day    of and    my    applica-  was  refused, 

tion    was    refused    because eg.,  insuffi- 
cient 

residence, 

inadequate 
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knowledge  of 
the  English 
or  French 
language,  or 
any  other 
cause  which 
may  be 
remedied. 


The  following-  are  correct  particulars  of  my  description 
for  endorsement  on  the   Certificate  of  Naturalization: 

Age years.     Height feet 

inches.      Color complexion 

Color    of    eyes Color    of    hair 

Visible   distinguishing   marks 


Your  petitioner,  therefore,  humbly  prays  that  a  Certificate 
of  Naturalization  be  issued  to  him. 


Dated  at 

day  of ,    19. 

Witness : 


this. 


Clerk  of  the  Court. 


Petitioner's    signature. 


THE  OATH  01?  ALLEGIANCE. 

FORM  III. 
OATH  OK  ALLEGIANCE. 

I> ,  of  the of 

swear  'by  Almighty  God  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth,  his  Heirs  and 
Successors  according  to  law. 

So  help  me  God. 

This  oath  must  be  written  below  upon  this  sheet  by  the  person 
making  the  same  in  his  own  handwriting  and  signed  unless  he 
cannot  do  so  on  account  of  inability  to  write.  The  oath  must  be 
taken  before,  a  Commissioner,  Notary  Public  or  other  person 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  to  be  used  before  the  Court  of  the 
County  or  District  wherein  the  affiant  resides,  and  if  the  person 
making  the  oath  does  not  write  the  same  and  sign  in  his  own 
handwriting,  the  causes  thereof  shall  be  noted  by  the  person 
receiving  the  oath. 
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COURT    SCENE    IN    CANADA. 


APPLICATION  TO  COURT. 

An  "  alien  "  desiring  to  be  naturalized  shall  apply  for  a  decision 
establishing  that  he  is  qualified  and  fit  to  be  naturalized  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act: — 

(a)  In  Ontario,  to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
of  the  county  in  which  the  alien  resides,  or  to  the  Court  of  Assize 
and  Nisi  Prius  during  its  sittings  in  such  county. 

(b)  In  Quebec,  to  any  circuit  court  within  territorial  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  alien  resides. 

(c)  In  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  Supreme  Court  during  its  sittings  in 
the  county  in  which  the  alien  resides,  or  to   the  county  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  such  county. 

(d)  In  New  Brunswick,  to  the  circuit  court  in  the  county  in 
which  the  alien  resides,  or  to  the  county  court  having  jurisdiction 
in  such  county. 

(c)  In  British  Columbia,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia,  during  its  sittings  in  the  electoral  district  in  which 
the  alien  resides,  or  to  the  Court  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius  during 
its  sittings  in  such  electoral  district,  or  to  the  county  court  of  such 
electoral  district. 

^  (/)  In  Manitoba,  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  during  its  sit- 
tings in  the  judicial  district  within  which  the  alien  resides;  to  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sitting  in  court  in  the  judicial 
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district  within  which  the  alien  resides;  or  to  the  county  court 
during  its  sittings  in  the  division  within  which  the  alien  resides. 

(g)  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, during  its  sittings  in  the  county  within  which  the  alien 
resides,  or  to  the  Court  of  Assize  and  Nisi  Prius  during  its  sit- 
tings in  such  county,  or  to  the  county  court  of  such  county. 

(h)  In  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  to  the  Supreme  Court  sitting 
in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  alien  resides,  or  to  the  district 
court  in  such  district. 

(/)  In  the  Yukon  Territory,  to  the  Territorial  Court,  during 
its  sittings  in  the  circuit  within  which  the  alien  resides. 

(/)  In  the  North- West  Territories,  to  such  authorities  or 
persons  as  the  Governor  in  Council  may  prescribe. 

In  making  application  for  naturalization  it  should  further  be 
carefully  noted  that : 

(a)  The  notice  of  application  must  be  posted  in  the  post  office, 
and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  in  each  province,  who  is  authorized 
to  consider  the  application. 

(/;)  The  clerks  of  the  courts  will  supply  all  the  necessary 
forms. 


A    STEEL    GANG,    C.N.R.,    ALBERTA.       AN    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    THE    COLLEGE 
TRAINED     INSTRUCTOR    TO     SUPPLANT     THE     AGITATOR. 
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(c)  Any  applicant  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  may  conduct 
his  own  application. 

(d)  The  fee  payable  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  $5.00,  and  if 
the  applicant  prepared  the  notice  and  affidavit  himself,  the  only 
additional  charge  is  for  swearing  the  applicants. 

(e)  Naturalization    in     Canada     confers     British    nationality 
throughout  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

Let  us  look  carefully  at  the  eight  steps  which  will  be  taken  by 
one  to  take  out  naturalization  papers,  all  duties  of  residence,  etc., 
having  been  duly  performed : 

Step  i  :  He  applies  to  the  clerk  of  the  proper  court  (according 
to  the  province  in  which  he  resides)  for  two  Application  Forms. 
These  forms  are  supplied  without  charge.  He  fills  them  out,  show- 
ing that  he  desires  to  become  a  citizen.  One  form  he  posts  for 
three  months  in  the  nearest  post-office ;  the  other  form  he  posts  in 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA'S  FINE  WORK  TO  CANADIANIZE 

HER    FOREIGNERS. 

One  of  Principal  Gourlie's  soccer  teams,  Vancouver,   1918, 
under  the  captaincy  of  Yip  Utt,  a  Chinese  student 
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A    MANITOBA    "  TEACHERAGE  "    OR    TEACHER'S    HOUSE. 

A  splendid  addition  to  the  school.  Its  size  varies  with 
that  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  other  provinces  are  following 
the  good  example.  The  teacherage  and  school  are  at  the 
service  of  adults  in  the  evenings. 

the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  where  it  remains  for  three 
months. 

Step  2 :  Within  thirty  days  after  he  makes  his  application  the 
clerk  will  give  him  a  blank  form  for  "  Facts  Regarding  his  Peti- 
tion," Form  i.  In  this  form  he  fills  in  the  main  facts  of  his  life: 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Canada,  particulars  about  his  family, 
his  wife  and  children,  his  business,  his  place  of  residence,  and 
personal  marks  of  any  nature.  To  fill  in  the  "  Facts,"  the  appli- 
cant may  take  it  with  him ;  it  need  not  be  returned  for  some  days, 
so  that  the  applicant  may  give  all  the  facts  correctly.  When  it  is 
carefully  filled  he  takes  it  back  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  fills 
out  the  "  Petition  for  Naturalization  "  from  the  "  Facts,"  so  as 
to  have  it  ready  for  the  judge  on  the  day  of  the  court. 

Step  3 :  The  clerk  sends  to  the  applicant  a  letter  telling  him 
of  the  place  and  date  on  which  the  judge  will  hear  his  application. 

Step  4:  On  the  morning  of  the  court  the  applicant  goes  early 
to  the  office  of  the  clerk  to  attend  to  three  things  :— 

(a)  He  takes  a  witness  to  prove  'his  application  was  posted 
three  months  in  the  post  office. 

(b)  He  takes  his  affidavit  that  the   facts  in  his  petition  are 
correct. 
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A    VIEW    OF    TORONTO    EXHIBITION,    OXI 
ANNUAL    FAIRS. 


<):•'    CANADA'S    GRF,AT 


(c)  He  signs  the  Petition,  which  will  later  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Step  5  :  The  applicant  then  goes  before  the  Judge.  The  Judge 
questions  him,  and  satisfies  himself  of  the  qualities  of  the  appli- 
cant. If  satisfactory,  the  Judge  endorses  the  Petition  for 
Naturalization. 


A    FRONTIER   COLLEGE    CLASS    IN    CITIZENSHIP    AT    A    NEW    ONTARIO 
MINING    CAMP. 
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FARMING  IN   THE  ST.   JOHN   VALLEY,    N.B. 

Step  6 :  All  the  papers  relating  to  the  application  are  then  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Ottawa. 

Step  7:  The  Secretary  of  State  then  notifies  the  applicant 
that  he  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Naturalization,  and  sends  him 
a  copy  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  The  applicant  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  he  sends  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Step  8:  The  Certificate  of  Naturalization  is  then  sent  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  who  sends  one  copy  to  the  applicant,  who  has 
now  become  a  citizen  of  Canada  and  of  the  British  Empire. 

Let  us  put  this  in  more  detail. 

Michael  Simkovitch  was  born  in  Russia,  at  Kiev,  in  1876.  He 
was  a  subject  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  1910  he  came  to  Canada, 
in  the  Allan  boat,  the  Sardinian,  from  Liverpool.  He  landed  at 
Quebec,  and  went  by  train  to  Montreal,  and  thence  direct  by 
C.P.R.  to  Nipigon,  where  he  has  since  worked  on  the  section  gang 
of  the  C.N.R. 

Since  coming  to  Canada  he  has  changed  his  name  to  John 
Barley.  In  1912  he  brought  out  his  wife  and  three  children  to 
Canada.  Another  child  has  been  born  in  this  country.  John 
Barley  is  a  good,  steady  worker.  He  does  not  spend  his  money 
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in  drink.  He  has  studied  English  at  nights,  and  he  sees  that  his 
children  are  kept  at  school.  After  six  years  he  wishes  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Canada.  These  are  the  steps  he  will  take : — 

Mr.  Barley  will  go  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  at  Nipigon  and 
ask  for  an  "  Application  Form."  The  clerk  will  give  Mr.  Barley 
two  blank  forms  like  Form  i.  When  these  have  been  properly 
rilled  in,  Mr.  Barley  will  leave  one  copy  to  be  posted  in  the  clerk's 
office,  and  will  take  the  other  copy  and  post  it  in  the  post  office 
at  Nipigon,  in  a  prominent  place,  for  three  months.  This  is  done 
so  that  any  person  having  an  objection  to  Mr.  Barley's  application 
may  have  full  opportunity  to  oppose  it. 

While  these  notices  are  posted  the  clerk  of  the  court  will  give 
Mr.  Barley  a  blank  form  called  the  "  Facts  for  Petition,"  Form  i. 
Mr.  Barley  will  take  this  home,  and  will  take  plenty  of  time  to 
fill  in  the  facts.  He  must  be  careful  to  have  the  dates  and  par- 
ticulars correct  in  his  Petition.  He  will  fill  in  his  name,  his 


A   PRAIRIg   SCHOOL. 

The   schools   of  the   Western   provinces    are   available    for   the    use   of 
adults  in  the  evenings,  and  are  often  used  for  Canadianizing  the  foreigner. 
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occupation,  his  residence  in  Canada,  and  the  place  of  his  birth. 
The  time,  place  and  mode  of  Mr.  Barley's  arrival  in  Canada  must 
be  set  out  with  care :  the  steamboat,  the  port,  the  railways.  As 
Mr.  Barley  changed  his  name  since  he  came  to  Canada  he  must 
give  the  name  he  bore  in  Russia — Michael  Simkovitch — as  well 
as  his  present  name,  John  Barley. 

Not  only  of  himself,  but  facts  concerning  his  wife,  and  children 
under  tiventy-one  years  of  age,  must  also  be  given,  for  they,  too, 
will  be  naturalized  when  he  is.  The  personal  description  of  Mr. 
Barley  will  be  carefully  entered;  his  height,  color  of  his  hair  and 
eyes,  also  any  marks  by  which  he  could  be  readily  identified,  such 
as  moles,  loss  of  fingers,  cross-eyed,  etc. 

It  will  take  a  week  or  more  to  fill  the  Petition  out  carefully; 
then  it  is  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  court.  The  clerk  prepares  a 
copy  of  it  as  a  "  Petition  "  to  come  before  the  Judge  for  his 
signature.  If  it  is  thus  approved,  it  is  then  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Ottawa. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  three  months  that  Mr.  Barley  has  had 


PIONEERS   OF    PROGRESS   IN   CANADA   PORTAGING   THE  LOWER   WATERS 
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his  application  before  the  public,  the  clerk  of  the  court  sends 
him  a  letter.  He  tells  Mr.  Barley  of  the  exact  time  and  place 
where  the  Judge  will  hear  his  application. 

On  that  day  Mr.  Barley  should  be  early  at  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court.    He  has  three  things  to  attend  to : 

1.  He  must  bring  a  friend  as  a  witness  to  take  affidavit  his 
application  was  publicly  posted  for  three  months. 

2.  He  must  make  an   affidavit  that  the   facts  set  out   in   the 
"  Petition  "  are  correct. 

3.  He  must  sign  the  "  Petition  "  which  the  clerk  has  prepared. 
Mr.  Barley  is  finally  called  before  the  Judge.     The  Judge  will 
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question  him  as  to  the  time  he  has  been  in  Canada,  his  occupation 
and  intentions.  He  will  satisfy  himself  as  to  his  character  and  his 
knowledge  of  English.  The  Judge  may  postpone  or  throw  out 
the  application  if  he  is  not  satisfied,  but  Mr.  Barley  has  no 
trouble.  He  is  a  good,  steady  man,  and  the  Judge  commends  him 
for  having  picked  up  so  much  English,  under  the  circumstances 
m  a  few  years-.  He  takes  his  pen  and  signs  his  name  to  Mr. 
Barley's  Petition. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  then  forwards  all  the  papers  concerning 
Mr.  Barley  s  Application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Ottawa.  The 
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Secretary  of  State  decides  that  a  "  Certificate  "  of  Naturaliza- 
tion be  issued  to  Mr.  Barley,  and  sends  him  a  c.opy  of  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  Form  II.  Mr.  Barley  copies  the  oath  in  his  own 
handwriting.  Within  one  month  he  goes  before  a  Notary  Public, 
or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  take  the  oath.  This  is  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

A  CERTIFICATE  OF  NATURALIZATION  IS  THEN 
SENT  TO  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  COURT,  WHO  FOR- 
WARDS A  COPY  TO  MR.  BARLEY. 

John  Barley,  his  wife,  and  all  children  under  twenty-one  years 
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of  age,  are  now  British  subjects  and  citizens  of  Canada.  They 
share  in  every  way  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Canadians,  and 
are  subject  to  the  obligations  and  duties  of  a  natural-born 
British  subject.  They  will  honor  the  land  of  their  choice. 
As  true  Canadians  they  will  obey  the  laws  and  make  their 
lives  useful  in  the  land,  for  it  has  given  them  a  start  in 
the  freedom  of  a  new  life.  They  can  share  in  an  Empire  founded 
on  principles  of  liberty  to  all  alike.  Peace,  contentment  and 
prosperity  will  come  to  John  Barley  and  his  family.  Let  us  all 
be  loyal  Canadians  and  help  upbuild  for  the  good  of  the  who'e 
people  of  Canada  and  of  the  Empire. 
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NON-ENGLISH  IMMIGRANTS  IN  CANADA. 

The  chief  non-English-speaking  peoples  who  have  been  making 
their  home  in  Canada  since  1900  may  be  grouped  as  follows. 
These  divisions  are  not  intended  as  accurate  ethnic  groupings,  but 
serve  to  combine  these  races,  which  show  like  characteristics  as 
immigrants : 

f  Swedes. 

I  Norwegians. 

1  Danes. 

(.  Icelanders. 


Scandinavians 


Philanders. 

Jews. 
Italians. 

Germans  and  Austrian  Germans. 


Slav  Races 

Greeks. 
Levantine 

Oriental 


(a)   Ukrainian 

(fc)   Polish. 

U)   Czecho-Slovaks 

(d)  Jtigo-Slavs 

(<?)   Bulgarians. 

(  Armenians. 
\  Svrians. 
(.Turks. 

f  Japanese. 
\  Chinese. 
(.  Hindoos. 


f  Galicians. 
(Ruthenians. 

(Bohemians. 

(Moravians. 
(  Slovenes. 
J  Croatians. 
)  Serbs. 
'-Bosnians. 


SCANDINAVIANS. 

^  There  is  no  finer  type  of  foreign  immigrant  to  Canada  than  the 
Scandinavians  They  are  a  close  second,  indeed  if  not  equal,  to 
the  bntish  and  American  immigrants. 

The  Scandinavians  readily  become  assimilated  to  the  new  life 
of  the  Dominion;  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  naturalize. 
They  make  frugal  industrious  citizens,  an  asset  to  any  youn- 
country. 
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The  Scandinavians  come  largely  from  farms.  They  are  also 
experts  in  the  heavier  work  of  mines  and  camps. 

The  Scandinavians  are  a  literate  people.  In  this  respect  they 
are  fully  comparable  to  the  native-born  Canadians  among  whom 
they  work. 

If  we  include  with  these  people  the  Icelanders,  nearly  seventy 
thousand  Scandinavians  have  come  to  Canada  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

They  have  already  lived  under  the  best  forms  of  responsible 
government,  and  hence  most  readily  fit  into  Canadian  life.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  toward  increasing  the  immigration 
to  Canada  from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

SWEDES. 

The  Swedes  who  come  to  Canada  come  chiefly  from  the  north 
of  Sweden.  There  the  system  of  small  farms  largely  prevails. 
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These  do  not  absorb  the  large  families,  and  the  younger  members 
find  their  way  to  other  countries,  many  thousands  coming  to 
Canada. 

Sweden  has  many  level  areas  given  over  to  agriculture,  while 
the  whole  country  is  well  adapted  to  dairying. 

The  Swedes  have  played  an  important  part  in  railroad  building 
in  the  Dominion.  With  their  splendid  physique  they  have  not 
only  done  much  of  the  barrow  and  rock-work,  but  have  to  a  large 
extent  become  the  foremen  and  contractors  on  the  construction  of 
many  railroads  and  other  public  works. 

The  average  Swede  who  comes  to  Canada  is  better  educated 
than  the  same  class  of  Canadian,  whether  French  or  English, 
who  works  alongside  of  him.  This  is  due  to  the  excellent  school 
system  of  Sweden.  They  have  few  if  any  illiterates.  This,  as 
well  as  their  physical  strength,  accounts  for  their  success  in  many 
lines  of  work  in  Canada. 

The  Swede,  however,  naturally  gravitates  to  the  land.  Nearly 
forty  thousand  Swedes  have  come  to  Canada.  They  are 
ambitious,  willing,  industrious,  and  anxious  to  succeed. 

NORWEGIANS. 

Norway  is  very  mountainous,  and  its  farm  lands  are  scarce. 
The  virile  energy  of  the  people,  however,  finds  an  outlet  on  the 
sea.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  many  fall  back  on  fishing 
for  a  living. 

Norway  has  long  held  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  sea.  In  propor- 
tion to  her  population  Norway  has  the  largest  mercantile  marine 
in  the  world.  In  her  marine  achievements  and  in  the  number  and 
accomplishments  of  her  daring  navigators  down  through  the 
centuries,  Norway  may  well  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of 
the  British  Isles. 

As  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  Norway's  immigrants  to  Canada  are 
chiefly,  from  the  rural  districts.  They  come  here  as  laborers, 
tradesmen,  camp  men,  farmers,  and  sailors.  Twenty-five  thousand 
Norwegians  have  come  to  Canada  since  1900. 

A  very  fair  proportion  of  Norwegian  immigrants  settle  on  the 
land.  Many  Norwegians  come  to  Canada  after  a  period  of  resi- 
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dence  in  the  United  States.  They  are  readily  assimilated  to  Cana- 
dian life  and  ways.  They  find  here  much  in  common  with  their 
own  home  country. 

Like  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians  adhere  chiefly  to  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

The  Norwegians  are  a  thrifty,  industrious,  soher,  law-abiding 
people.  Canada  has  great  need  of  such  settlers  on  her  prairie 
lands,  as  well  as  in  her  industrial  centres. 

BANKS. 

Nearly  seven  thousand  Danes  have  come  to  Canada  since  1900. 
Of  these  the  great  majority  went  to  Ontario,  to  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  some  to  British  Columbia. 

No  better  class  of  dairy  farmers  settle  in  Canada  than  the 
Danes.  Coming  from  a  country  where  are  found  the  most  pro- 
gressive dairy  methods  in  the  world,  these  people  should  prove 
acceptable  homesteaders  on  Canadian  lands. 

Denmark  has  combatted  a  sterile  soil  so  successfully  that  her 
dairy  products,  her  hogs,  etc.,  command  a  higher  price  in  London 
than  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  initiative,  skill,  and  application  of  the  Danish  people  should 
find  ample  scope  here  in  the  larger  spaces  of  the  Dominion. 
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The  Danes  are  used  to  responsible  government.  They,  also, 
have  a  good  school  system.  Danish  newcomers  soon  take  an 
active  part  in  all  phases  of  our  Canadian  life,  some  having  entered 
the  provincial  legislatures. 

ICELANDERS. 

Canada  has  five  thousand  Icelanders.  They  have  been  coming 
to  this  country  since  1872.  They,  too,  have  made  good. 

The  Icelanders  are  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Manitoba, 
at  Gimli,  and  at  other  points.  In  Saskatchewan  there  are  also 
settlements  at  Churchbridge,  Wynyard,  and  other  points.  In 
Alberta,  not  a  few  have  located  in  various  districts  north  of 
Calgary. 

Icelanders  and  their  descendents  in  Canada  have  been  keen  to 
take  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunities  for  education  which 
the  Dominion  affords.  Throughout  Manitoba  and  in  other  prov- 
inces many  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  and  secondary  schools 
are  of  Icelandic  descent.  Several  of  them  also  hold  chairs  in 
the  universities  of  Canada.  They  have  contributed  more  than 
their  quota  to  the  Rhodes  scholars  who  have  gone  from  Manitoba. 

In  local  and  municipal  affairs  the  Icelander  has  always  taken 
a  prominent  part.  They  have  filled  every  public  office  and  not 
uncommonly  they  have  had  their  representatives  in  the  legis- 
latures of  the  prairie  provinces. 

The  Icelander  is  a  good  physical  type.  In  the  Great  War  they 
readily  responded,  donning  the  khaki  and  meriting  distinctions 
alongside  their  fellow  Canadians  of  British  extraction. 

They  are  deeply  interested  in  everything  that  makes  for  the 
welfare  of  Canada— politics,  religion,  social  welfare  and  educa- 
tion. Many  more  of  this  virile  northern  race  should  be  made 
welcome  in  Canada. 

FINNS. 

Immigrants  from  the  Swedish-speaking  provinces  of  Finland 
are  largely  Scandinavian  in  sentiment. 

The  true  Finn  has  many  qualities  in  keeping  with  the  Slav  races 
to  the  south.  Research  in  the  last  fifty  years  seems  to  indicate 
some  connection  between  the  Finns  and  the  Norwegian. 
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The  Finns  are  an  ancient  and  very  proud  people.  For  more 
than  twelve  centuries  they  have  lived  by  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Their  land  for  hundreds  of  years  was  the  scene  of  conflict  between 
the  Swedes  and  the  Russians.  For  two  hundred  years  Finland 
was  under  control  of  Sweden.  Finally  Peter  the  Great  made 
Finland  a  part  of  his  great  Russian  Empire.  But  the  Finns  have 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  never  fully  relinquished 
their  independence.  They  always  resented  the  many  efforts  by 
different  czars  to  Russianize  them.  Now  Finland  is  a  free  nation 
once  more  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War. 

Finland  is  an  agricultural  land.  Farming  and  fishing  have 
been  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people.  They  have  long  been 
famous  also  as  breeders  of  cattle. 

The  Finns,  too,  have  many  valuable  personal  qualities  which 
should  make  them  an  added  strength  to  Canadian  social  life.  They 
are  upright,  industrious,  hospitable  and  cleanly.  The  average 
Finn  is  of  fine  physique.  Their  school  sysem  is  very  effective; 
there  are  few  illiterates,  even  among  the  immigrants  to  Canada. 
They  have  a  passion  for  education.  Finland  has  led  in  social 
reforms  in  the  last  generation.  Women  in  Finland  have  long  had 
the  franchise.  If  at  times  there  is  a  trace  of  revenge  hidden  in 
his  life,  probably  the  long,  peculiar  political  struggle  of  his  people 
may  have  engendered  it. 

The  Finns  in  Canada  have  not  gone  largely  on  the  land.  They 
have  engaged  much  in  mining  and  in  camp  work.  Their  skill  in 
rock  work  is  well  known.  There  are  many  Finns  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Cobalt,  Sudbury  and  along  the  North  Shore.  Large 
numbers  of  Finns  have  settled  in  and  about  Port  Arthur,  and 
have  done  farming  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Finn  in  Canada  has  not  always  been  popular.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  misjudged.  The  long  struggle  with  Russia  for  autonomy 
has  embittered  the  people.  It  has  led  to  extreme  socialism,  which 
seems  inherent  in  the  people.  Not  stopping  at  state  socialism, 
which  would  accomplish  its  end  by  constitutional  means,  some 
extremists  since  coming  to  Canada  have  shown  further  very 
radical  tendencies.  This  is  not  to  be  encouraged  in  a  self-govern- 
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ing  land.  The  Finns  in  Canada  are  always  active  supporters 
of^social  movements,  unions,  co-operative  societies,  and  especially 
of  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 

The  Finns  are  largely  Lutheran  in  faith. 

Nearly  twenty-five  thousand  have  come  to  Canada  since  1900. 

GERMANS  AND  AUSTRIAN  GERMANS. 

In  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  Great  War  nearly  sixty  thou- 
sand Germans  and  Austrians  of  German  extraction  had  settled 
in  Canada. 

During  the  years  of  the  war  these  people  of  German  blood 
found  themselves  in  an  awkward  position.  While  few  of  them 
had  much  real  love  for  the  Junker  class  of  Prussia,  and  had  little 
concern  in  the  imperial  aspirations  of  Germany,  yet  very  many 
of  them  were  bound  to  their  home  country  by  ties  of  kin,  and  of 
friendships  only  recently  broken.  However,  as  a  whole  these 
settlers  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Dominion  and  gave  of  their 
means  toward  the  various  calls  made  on  the  Canadian  people. 

German  settlers  have  made  splendid  citizens  of  the  Dominion. 
They  are  frugal,  industrious,  progressive  and  law-abiding.  Sec- 
tions of  the  Dominion  settled  by  these  people  invariably  show 
marked  progress,  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  also  in  all  other  lines 
of  industry. 

In  the  years  of  peace  at  hand  these  German  settlers  in  Canada 
will  yet  more  fully  share  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  advance  their  own  material  interests,  unhampered  by  the 
prejudice  and  bitterness  that  for  four  years  has  shadowed 
Germany  because  of  her  unholy  ambitions. 


JEWS. 

Jewish  immigration  to  Canada  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  Yet  the  Jew  is  by  no  means  a  new-comer  to 
the  Dominion.  One  Hart,  an  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith,  served 
on  the  staff  of  Amherst  in  the  campaign  that  wrested  the  St  Law- 
rence Valley  from  the  French.  Hart  later  settled  at  Three  Rivers 
and  became  a  seigneur. 
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Before  1765  a  number  of  Jewish  families  had  settled  in  Canada. 
They  were  largely  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 

In  1807  a  son  of  Hart  was  elected  to  the  legislature  at  Quebec. 
Many  years  of  agitation  followed  as  to  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Jews  in  Canada.     Since  1832,  however,  the  Jews  have  sat  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

In  1768  a  Jewish  congregation  was 
founded  in  Montreal.  For  nearly  one 
hundred  years  this  was  the  only  syna- 
gogue in  Canada.  Gradually,  after  1860, 
Jewish  places  of  worship  were  founded 
in  the  other  chief  cities  of  Canada. 
There  are  now  nine  synagogues  in 
Montreal. 

In  1911  there  were  75,681  people  in 
Canada  of  Jewish  origin.  Of  this  number 
Montreal  had  27,948,  Toronto  18,237, 
Winnipeg  9,023.  The  present  population 
is  estimated  at  85,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Many  of  the  Jews  in  Canada  are 
engaged  in  unskilled  work  and  in  the  junk  and  rag  business,  but 
the  majority  are  employed  in  the  needle  trades,  men's  and  ladies' 
garments,  the  cap  and  hat  industry,  furs,  etc.  In  the  smaller  cities 
of  Canada — Edmonton,  London,  Kingston,  Brantford — the  Jews 
are  usually  engaged  in  business  as  storekeepers  or  dealers.  In  the 
large  cities — Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton — an  increasingly  large 
number  of  Jews  are  engaging  in  manufacturing  and  other 
mercantile  pursuits. 

A  Jew,  with  no  nation  of  his  own,  is  always  loyal  to  the 
country  of  his  nativity.  In  the  rising  of  1837  the  Jews  took  the 
side  of  the  Government.  They  showed  their  loyalty  to  Canada 
during  the  North-West  risings  and  the  Boer  War.  During  the 
last  great  war  the  Jews  gave  liberally  to  the  different  funds. 
Many  Jewish  citizens  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  battalions  for 
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service  overseas,  and  Zion  battalions  for  service  with  the  British 
in  Palestine  received  hundreds  of  Jewish  recruits  in  Canada. 

The  ideal  of  the  Canadian  Jew  is  to  settle  in  Canada  while 
retaining  his  own  religion,  and  to  become  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  Hebrew  orthodox  faith  is  still  predominant  among 
the  Jews  of  Canada.  Reformed  Judaism  does  not,  as  yet,  play  an 
important  role  among  the  Jews  of  the  Dominion. 

ITALIANS. 

Since  1900  nearly  125,000  Italians  have  come  to  Canada.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  war  many  thousands  of  these  returned  to 
Italy.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Italians  in  Canada  are  in  Ontario. 
There  is  also  a  large  Italian  colony  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Most  of  the  Italians  in  Canada  came  from  southern  Italy— from 
the  two  Sicilies.  It  is  said  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grants sail  from  Naples.  Few  Italians  of  northern  Italy  come  to 
Canada  as  immigrants. 

The  Italian  immigrants  do  much  of  the  unskilled  work  about 
some  of  the  Canadian  cities,  but  most  of  them  work  as  navvies 
on  railroads,  canals,  power  plants,  and  other  public  works. 

Few  Italians  settle  on 'the  land  in  the  Dominion.  There  are  not 
more  than  five  thousand  Italians  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 
Of  seventeen  thousand  Italians  who  came  to  Canada  in  1913, 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  were  unskilled  laborers. 

The  Italians  have  shown  a  tendency  to  segregate  into  "  Little 
Italys  "  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  They  have  sometimes  been 
criticized  for  hoarding  money  in  Canada  and  taking  it  back  to 
Italy.  But  representative  Canadians  of  Italian  descent  have 
stated :  "  The  fault  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the  Italians.  They 
are  brought  here,  worked  hard  while  needed,  and  then  entirely 
neglected  when  the  work  is  done.  They  should  not  be  overlooked 
thus  when  unemployed ;  they  seek  companionship." 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  the  Italian  navvy  is  peaceable, 
and  usually  well  behaved.  Most  of  the  immigrants  who  come  to 
the  Dominion  are  illiterate,  but  they  are  often  anxious  to  learn 
English  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Canadian  institutions. 
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Several  large  businesses  in  Canada  are  conducted  by  wealthy 
Canadian  Italians.  A  macaroni  factory  is  located  at  St.  Cathar- 
ines. A  large  share  of  the  fruit  business  is  conducted  by  them, 
and  they  also  control  large  wholesale  fruit  establishments,  both 
for  import  and  export. 

In  the  professions,  too,  the  Canadians  of  Italian  descent  are 
also  taking  their  place,  in  medicine,  in  law,  and  in  music.  Many 
Italian  students  are  at  present  enrolled  in  Canadian  universities. 

The  Italian  is  industrious.  He  would  rather  remain  here  and 
make  Canada  his  home.  More  effort  must  be  made  to  get  him  on 
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intensive  touch. 

Italy  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  human  race.  It  has  a  history  probably  transcending  that 
of  any  other  modern  land.  Italy  possesses  responsible  government 
in  every  particular.  The  present  unity  of  the  Italian  States 
dates  from  1870.  The  Italian  people  have  been  a  great  factor  in 
world  progress. 

THE  SLAVS. 

Within  the  past  two  decades  the  Slav  people  have  become  an 
increasingly  important  element  in  the  population  of  Canada. 
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The  Slavs  are  essentially  land  workers,.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  peoples  go  directly  on  the  soil  than  of  any  other 
class  of  immigrants  entering  the  Dominion.  Their  influx  is  not 
as  marked  as  that  of  the  Italians  or  Jews,  who  congregate  in  the 
cities  and  larger  centres. 

As  new  arrivals  in  the  country,  they  have  been  roughly  classed 
as  Russians  or  Austrians — even  sometimes  dubbed  "  Bohunks  "or 
"  Hunkies/'  when  no  particular  love  is  intended :  often  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  workers  neither  know  nor  care  enough  to 
make  distinctions. 

The  Slav  has  been  complicated  through  the  last  ten  centuries 
by.  an  exchange  of  blood  with  neighboring  peoples.  To  the 
ordinary  Canadians  the  many  Slav  races  seem  to  coalesce,  yet 
the  Slav  races  are  separated  by  distinctions  of  speech,  of  nation- 
ality, of  political  ideals  and  often  of  religion,  quite  as  much  as 
mark  the  nationalities  of  -Western  Europe. 

In  general  type,  the  Slav,  as  seen  to  advantage  in  Western 
Canada,  is  of  medium  stature,  but  thick-set  and  strong,  not  grace- 
ful in  motion,  and  with  sometimes  a  sullen  expression  on  his  broad 
face.  But  his  redeeming  feature  is  his  fondness  for  home  life  and 
his  eagerness  to  settle  on  the  land.  The  soil  of  Canada  will  make 
him  a  freer  man.  In  the  broad  stretches  of  this  new  country  he 
will  come  to  his  own. 

As  Canadians  we  know  too  little  of  the  home  country,  of  the 
literature,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Slav  peoples.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  previous  to  the  Great  War,  thirty  millions  of  these 
peoples  were  subject  to  Germany  and  Austria.  Very  many  who 
have  come  to  Canada  have  sought  to  escape  the  compulsion  and 
burdensome  conditions  in  their  own  land. 

The  total  Slav  population  of  the  world  is  close  to  170000000 
They  first  entered  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  migrations  in 
fth  century.  Before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  the 
Slays  had  reached  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic,  occupying  the  lands 
drained  by  the  Danube.  For  a  thousand  years  succeeding  the 
.lavs  were  constantly  divided,  and  generally  a  subject  people 
their  unity  prevented  by  differences  of  creed  and  lano-nao-e  yet 
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they  have  played  their  part  in  saving  Europe  from  the  hordes  of 
Asia.  For  centuries  they  confronted  the  Turk.  Behind  the 
barrier  made  by  the  Slavs,  Western  Europe  progressed  in  art  and 
developed  in  security.  The  Slav  race,  in  comparative  bondage  for 
many  centuries,  has  given  the  world  a  John  Huss,  a  Tolstoi,  a 
Copernicus,  besides  a  host  of  patriot  leaders.  Under  the  incentive 
of  free  institutions,  the  Slavs  w'bo  have  made  Canada  their  home 
will  yet  give  to  the  life  of  the  Dominion  men  equally  as  devotee:! 


to  progress  and  public  human  welfare. 


THE    SLAV    INMATES    OF    A    NORTHERN    BUNKHOUS& 
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.      SKYLINE   OF   A    SLAV   CITY    IN    EUROPE. 

^  The  following  poem  to  Canada,  by  Michael  Gowda,  of  the 
Slav  people,  who  with  thousands  of  his  countrymen  have  settled 
in  the  great  Canadian  West,  well  sets  forth  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  these  kindly  people  who  have  already  found  homes 
in  the  Dominion: 

0  free  and  fresh  home,  Canada!     Can  we 
Born  far  o'er  seas,  call  thee  our  country  dear? 

1  know  not  whence  or  how  that  right  may  be 
Attained  through  sharing  blessings  year  by  year. 

We  were  not  reared  within  thy  broad  domains 

Our  fathers'  graves  and  corpses  lie  afar  • 
They  did  not  fall  for  freedom  on  thy  plain's 

Nor  we  pour  out  our  blood  beneath  thy  star. 

Yet  we  have  liberty  from  sea  to  sea  ; 

Frankly  and  true  you  gave  us  manhood's  share 
We  who  like  wandering  birds  flew  hopefully 

lo  gather  grain  upon  thy  acres  fair. 

O  Canada,  in  liberty  we  dwell  till  death- 

Our  children  shall  be  free  to  call  thee  theirs 
T  hen-  own  dear  land,  where  gladly  drawing  breath 

Their  parents  found  safe  graves,  and  left  strong  heirs. 

To  homes  and  native  freedom,  and  the  heart 

To  live  and  strive,  and  die  if  need  be 
In  standing  manfully  by  honor's  part    ' 

To  save  the  country  that  has  made 'us  free 
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The  Slav  peoples  have  three  great  divisions : 

Eastern  Slavs: 

(a)  Little  Russians,  including  the  Ukrainians,  number  thirty 

millions ;  many  .have  come  to  Canada. 

(b)  Great   Russians,   number   sixty   millions;     few    come    to 

Canada  as  settlers. 

Western  Slavs: 

(a)  Poles,  twenty-five  millions. 

(b)  Czecho-Slovaks,  ten  millions. 

Many  of  the  Western  Slavs  have  come  to  Canada. 

Southern  Slavs: 

(a)   Jugo-Slavs,  fifteen  millions. 

(&)   Bulgarians,  ten  millions. 

There  has  been  only  a  small  immigration  to  Canada  from  the 
Southern  Slavs. 

THK  UKRAINIANS. 

A  large  part  of  the  Slavs  who  have  come  to  Canada  may  now 
be  classed  as  Ukrainians.  This  includes  the  Galicians  and  the 
Bukowinians.  They  are  commonly  called  Ruthenians  in  Canada. 
Many  who  have  settled  in  Canada  came  from  the  province  of 
Galicia. 

In  1914  nearly  twenty  thousand  Ukrainians  came  to  Canada. 
Of  this  number,  fifty  per  cent,  went  directly  on  the  land,  and 
more  than  seven  thousand  engaged  as  general  laborers.  They 
are  a  desirable  class  of  settlers  in  Canada,  where  brawn  and 
muscle  is  so  much  needed  on  the  land.  Many  Ukrainians  enlisted 
and  served  with  the  Canadian  forces  overseas. 

Not  only  in  literature,  but  in  history,  the  Ukrainians  have  had 
an  honorable  place.  Printing  was  early  developed.  Much 
Ukrainian  writing  contributes  to  the  glory  of  what  is  called 
Russian  literature. 

The  Ukrainian  people  are  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  devout. 
They  have  established  schools.  They  are  anxious  to  learn  the. 
English  language  and  to  acquire  an  education  generally. 
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DANZIG,    THE   NEW    PORT   OF   POLAND. 


POLAND. 


^  result  of  the  Great  War  is  the  recreating  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Poland.  During  the  century  ending  in  1793,  Poland 
had  been  gradually  parcelled  out  among  its  three  great  neighbors, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Before  1800  Poland  had  lost  its 
independence  entirely.  Gradually  all  rights  were  restricted,  until 
even  -the  use  of  Polish  in  public  became  a  crime. 

But  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  since,  the  Polish  people 
have  never  ceased  in  their  efforts  to  regain  their  independence 
)*sappoiiited  by  Napoleon  in  1812,  they  have  by  frequent  revo- 
lutions continued  to  assert  their  right  to  nationality 

Now  their  hope  is  realized.  New  Poland  will  be  a  nation  of 
twenty-five  million  people,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe  with 
outlets  to  the  Baltic. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Poles  have  been  coming  to  Canada 

here  are    orty  thousand  of  Polish  origin  in  the  Dominion.   Two- 

thirds  of  these  are  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.     The  Province  of 
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The  Poles  are  always  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated. 
Advantage  is  also  taken,  where  possible,  of  higher  education.  All 
the  professions  in  Canada  have  representatives  whose  parents 
were  born  in  Poland.  The  Poles  are  devout  Roman  Catholics. 

Tin-;  CZECHOSLOVAKS. 

These  people  in  Canada  have  come  largely  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  As  a  Slav  people  they,  too,  l^ave  become  actual  settlers 
on  the  land.  They  are  a  people  of  quiet  persistency  and  industry. 

Like  the  Poles  and  other  Slav  races  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are 
fond  of  singing  and  dancing.  They  are  also  fond  of  folk  music. 
All  the  emotions  of  the  Slav  peasant  find  expression  in  their  songs 
or  primitive  dance  tunes.  The  Slav  people  are  powerfully 
influenced  by  their  church  music. 

THE:  JUGO-SLAVS. 

These  comprise  Slav  peoples  of  the  south,  except  the  Bul- 
garians. The  Slovenes,  the  Serbs  and  the  Croatians  are  the  chief 
peoples  which  go  to  make  up  the  Jugo-Slav  State.  They  have 
long  been  submerged  by  German,  Italian,  and  Turk  influences. 
They,  too,  are  an  ancient  people.  Of  their  numbers  those  who 
have  come  to  Canada — probably  twenty  thousand — have  engaged 
as  workers  in  unskilled  work  or  settled  in  communities  on  the 
prairies.  To  know  these  people  we  must  know  something  of 
their  village  life  in  Europe.  Even  in  Canada  his  environment  and 
home  life  is  a  curious  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

As  a  people,  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  darker  than  the  northern  Slavs. 
For  generations  they  have  been  toughened  as  a  people  by  outdoor 
life  and  constant  border  warfare.  Many  men  up  to  fifty  years  of 
age  in  their  mountain  villages  have  been  more  used  to  fighting 
than  to  labor.  This  characteristic  should  subside  on  the  wide, 
free  plains  of  Western  Canada. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  are  largely  followers  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Russian  Orthodox,  or  Greek  Church,  retains  the  allegiance 
of  most  of  the  Slav  peoples  except  the  Poles.  The  Russian 
Church  has  set  its  face  against  the  Bolshevik  extremists.  She  is 
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being  born  again,  and  with  new  life  and  larger  heart  will  continue 
to  lead  her  devoted  followers,  in  whatever  land  they  dwell. 

The  literature  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  rich,  too,  in  poetry,  legends 
and  songs  of  love  and  war,  many  of  which  relate  the  feuds  and 
factions  of  the  past  centuries. 

BULGARIANS. 

The  Bulgarians  who  have  come  to  Canada  since  1905  came 
largely  to  engage  in  work  on  railway  construction.  They  are  a 
vigorous  people  and  have  proved  adaptable  in  fitting  into  Cana- 
dian life  on  prairies  and  in  work-mills  and  camps.  In  cities  and 
towns,  however,  the  Bulgarians  show  a  decided  tendency  to 
segregate  in  districts. 

Like  others  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  they  sometimes  bring  with 
them  the  prejudices  engendered  by  centuries  of  struggle  in  the 
Old  World  conditions. 

They  possess  in  full  the  traits  of  the  other  Slav  peoples  in  their 
love  of  songs,  and  often  of  community  life.  Their  folk  songs 
abound  with  tales  of  love  and  war — wars  nourished  by  contend- 
ing for  national  life  through  long  periods  embittered  by  fierce 
struggles  with  the  Turks. 

The  Bulgarians,  too,  have  made  good  citizens.  They  are  frugal 
and  industrious,  and  seek  to  fit  into  the  life  of  Canada.  Many 
Bulgarians  are  engaged  in  business  throughout  the  country. 


LEVANTINE; 

There  ,are  about  twenty-five  thousand  people  of  Levantine 
origin  in  Canada.  In  later  years  there  have  come  to  Canada,  in 
increasing  numbers,  many  of  the  peoples  from  lands  about  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Chief  among  them  are  the  Greeks,  the 
Syrians,  and  the  Armenians.  As  the  Slav  races  seem  particularly 
adapted  to  the  land,  so  the  people  of  these  Levantine  races  dwell 
almost  entirely  in  our  cities  and  towns.  They  are  traders.  For 
forty  centuries  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been  at  the  cross 
roads  of  the  world's  commerce. 
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VENICE. 


THE  GREEKS. 

Few  Greeks  had  come  to  Canada  before  1900.  Since  then 
more  than  ten  thousand  have  come  to  the  Dominion.  About  one- 
third  of  these  are  in  Ontario.  There  are  also  considerable 
numbers  in  Quebec  and  in  British  Columbia. 

So  far  very  few  have  taken  up  laud.  They  are  small*  traders, 
restaurant-keepers  and  grocers.  The  Greeks  are  frugal,  indus- 
trious, and  a  capable  class  of  immigrant.  They  are  well  behaved 
and  contribute  largely  of  their  means  to  patriotic,  Red  Cross, 
and  other  calls  made  by  the  people  of  Canada  during  the  war 
years. 

The  Greek  people  number  nearly  twelve  millions,  of  which 
about  one-third  are  in  Greece.  The  remainder  are.  found  largely 
in  Western  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkans,  and  the  lands  about  the 
Mediterranean. 

Their  nationality  has  been  preserved  only  by  constant  vigilance. 
The  glory  of  old  Greece  faded  in  the  centuries  of  struggle  against 
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the  Turk.  The  co-operation  of  Greece  with  the  Allies  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Great  War  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
downfall  of  Turkey  and  the  collapse  later  of  Germany. 

SYRIANS. 

The  oldest  city  in  the  world  of  continuous  habitation  is  Damas- 
cus. With  its  position  on  the  caravan  routes  of  three  continents, 
it  has  held  its  place  as  a  world  mart.  Damascus  is  the  city  of 
the  Syrians.  Despite  Turkish  occupation  for  hundreds  of  years, 
the  Syrians  have  always  looked  for  its  final  deliverance. 

The  Syrians,  too,  are  late-comers  to  Canada.  At  present  they 
do  not  number  more  than  eight  thousand. 

The  Syrians  are  keen,  good  business  people,  anxious  to  become 
citizens  and  take  their  place  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Dominion. 

Most  Syrians  are  engaged  as  small  traders. 

ARMENIANS. 

There  are  about  two  thousand  Armenians  in  Canada. 

TURKS.  ' 

The  Turks  throughout  the  Dominion  number  nearly  five  thou- 
sand. Many  were  originally  brought  to  Canada  as  workers  for 
railroad  construction.  They  are  a  strong,  active,  and  capable 
people. 

ORIENTALS. 

''  They  shall  not  pass  "  seems  to  be  the  law  inexorable  set  up 
m  Canada  toward  any  undue  immigration  from  oriental  countries. 
The  fear  of  unfair  competition,  due  to  lower  standards  of  living, 
has  united  labor  throughout  Canada  in  solid  formation  against 
eastern  immigration.  There  lies,  too,  back  of  it  all,  racial 
stmcts  a  desire  to  have  no  large  settlements  of  the  yellow  races 
m  Canada.  A  white  man's  country  "  as  a  slogan  has  found  an 

mr^n;  tS  °if  m°St  Canadians>  ™*  has  doomed  oriental 

immigration  on  any  large  scale  to  Canada 
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THE   JAPANESE. 

The  group  of  islands  off  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia,  which 
together  form  the  home  of  the  Japanese  people,  has  an  area  of 
only  150,000  square  miles,  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  one 
of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  yet  Japan  has  a 
.population  of  nearly  fifty  millions,  and  the  island  kingdom  of 
Nippon  has  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  powers. 

The  Japanese  are  a  gifted  people.  They  are  frugal  and  indus- 
trious. Within  a  generation  they  have  transformed  the  industrial 
processes  of  their  country.  They  eagerly  seek  a  share  in  the 
world's  commerce. 

By  victory  over  China  in  1897-8,  and  later  over  Russia  in 
1904-5,  Japan  has  shown  her  strength  and  a  determination  to 
assert  her  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific. 

While  traditions  and  conservatism  are  prominent  in  the  social 
life  of  the  people,  Japan  has  also  experienced  much  political 
progress.  Since  1890  Japan  has  had  a  modified  form  of  respon- 
sible government.  She  has  splendid  schools  and  universities. 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  Japs,  as  they  are  called,  have 
endeavored  to  get  a  secure  foothold  in  British  Columbia.  Since 
1900,  close  on  fifteen  thousand  Japs  have  come  to  Canada.  They 
engage  in  fishing,  serve  as  laborers,  as  domestics,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  engage  in  trading.  It  has  been  feared  that  the 
small-craft  fishing  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  would  be  monopolized 
by  the  Japs  to  the  detriment  of  Canadians. 

The  restrictions  placed  on  Japanese  immigration  is  intended  to 
effectively  act  as  a  check  toward  any  great  increase  in  the 
Japanese  population  in  Canada. 

Personally  the  Japs  are  bright,  keen,  energetic,  desirous  of 
making  good,  hard-working,  self-reliant,  capable,  studious,  and 
ambitious.  They  seek  knowledge,  attend  schools,  night  classes 
and  even  universities  at  opportunity. 

HINDOO. 

The  Hindoo  immigration  to  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  feature  of  the  two  years  of  1906-8,  when  close  on  five  thousand 
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DELHI,    THE    NEW    CAPITAL    OF    INDIA. 

came  to  Canada.  Since  then  the  immigration  has  practically 
ceased  and  many  have  returned  home.  There  are  probably  not 
more  than  two  thousand  at  present  in  Canada  ;  nearly  all  are  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  Hindoos  who  came  to  Canada  are  chiefly  Sikhs.  Their 
coming  raised  delicate  questions  within  the  Empire,  for  no  class 
of  people  have  given  more  valiant  service  to  Britain,  not  only  in 
India,  but  in  Africa  and  other  parts  during  the  great  world 
struggle. 

The  Sikh  makes  a  splendid  soldier.  As  cavalry  these  turbaned 
horsemen  have  successfully  co-operated  with  the  white  soldiers 

the  Empire  in  the  campaigns  of  the  East 

But  the  people  of  Canada  have  decided  that  the  Dominion  shall 
not  become  an  outlet  for  the  masses  of  India.  By  imperial 

a 


The  Sikhs  physically  are  fine  specimens  of  manhood;  big,  well 
men  Pd       h  *'  a'r  of 
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In  British  Columbia  they  work  in  the  logging  camps  and  the 
large  mills,  and  also  engage  in  fishing. 

CHINESE. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  Chinese 
came  to  Canada  since  1900.  During  the  years  1910  and  1914  an 
average  of  five  thousand  Chinamen  a  year  came  to  Canada.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  era  of  railroad  expansion  and  the  utilization  of 
Chinese  labor  on  construction  in  the  West.  Three-quarters  of  the 
Chinamen  in  Canada  are  in  British  Columbia.  Ontario  has  less 
than  three  thousand,  and  Quebec  about  half  that  number. 

Chinese  in  Canada  engage  in  laundry  work,  in  trading,  in  fish- 
ing, and  as  laborers.  Many  also  are  employed  in  restaurants,  and 
in  truck  farming  in  British  Columbia. 

Gambling  seems  to  be  a  besetting  vice  of  Chinese,  probably 
due  to  their  social  isolation.  But  on  the  whole  the  Chinese  are 
industrious,  inoffensive,  and  well  behaved.  Their  industry  would 
make  them  a  splendid  asset,  but  race  antipathy  has  decreed  that 
Canada  shall  never  have  a  large  influx  from  China.  The  head 
tax  is  large  and  serves  also  as  a  check  on  immigration. 
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HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS 


OUTLINES  OP  CANADIAN  HISTORY  FOR  MORE 
ADVANCED 


DISCOVERY  IN  CANADA. 


Three  Periods  : — • 


I.  Exploration   along  the   Atlantic  coasts,   and   French   settle- 
ments planted  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  1492-1610. 

II.  Discovery   extended   inland   to   the    Great   Lakes   and   the 
Mississippi  River,  1610-1710. 

III.  Discovery  in  the  great  North-West  and  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  1710-1810. 


£  IT* 


RUINS  OF  EARLY  FRENCH  FORT  ON  AN  ISLAND  IN  THF, 
ST.  'LAWRENCE  RIVER  NEAR  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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DEPARTURE  OF  THE   CABOTS. 

j 

FIRST  PERIOD,  1492-1610. 

In  1492  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America.  He  reached 
land  far  south  of  what  is  now  Canada.  A  few  years  later,  John 
Cabot,  exploring  for  the  King  of  England,  touched  at  Newfound- 
land and  Nova  Scotia.  Jacques  Cartier,  however,  was  the  real 
discoverer  of  Canada.  In  1534  this  brave  seaman  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  where  Montreal  now  stands,  and  laid  claim  to 
the  whole  region  for  the  King  of  France. 

For  the  next  sixty  years  little  was  done  toward  actual  settle- 
ment in  Canada,  though  hardy  French  and  English  fishermen 
came  yearly  to  fish  for  cod  off  the  shores  of  Newfoundland. 
During  this  period  also  many  bold  efforts  were  made  by 
Frobisher,  Davis,  and  other  English  navigators,  to  find  a  new 
way  to  the  East  around  the  north  of  Canada. 

But  the  real  history  of  Canada,  then  called  New  France,  starts 
with  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1608. 

Two  years  later  Henry  Hudson  explored  the  waters  of  Hudson 
Bay. 
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MAP  TO  SHOW  DISCOVERY  IN   CANADA  IN  FIRST  PERIOD,    I4Q2-l6lO. 
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EARLY    EXPLORERS    AND   INDIANS. 


SECOND  PERIOD,  1610-1710. 

Slowly  exploration  and  trading  extended  inland  to  what  is  now 
Ontario.  Having  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
France  kept  always  in  view  the  vast  country  of  the  interior.  One 
after  another  the  (ireat  Lakes  became  known  to  the  French. 

Daring  French  traders  reached  James  Bay  and  Lake  Superior. 
The  trade  area  was  widened  and  many  missions  were  founded. 
In  1673  the  French  had  reached  the  Mississippi.  Later  La  Salic 
explored  the  great  river  to  its  mouth.  By  1710,  New  France 
included  not  only  the  St.  Lawrence  country  and  the  area  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  northward  toward  Hudson  Bay  where  the 
English  had  also  established  trading  posts,  and  southward  along 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
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MAP   SHOWING   DISCOVERY,    l6lO-I7IO. 
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THIRD  PERIOD,   1710-1810. 

For  the  next  hundred  years 
exploration  in  Canada  was 
chiefly  in  the  vast  region  north 
and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Before  1740,  Verendrye  and 
his  sons  had  explored  the  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies. 

With  the  passing  of  Canada 
to  the  British,  in  1763,  there 
arose  increased  activity  among 
the  rival  trading  companies  for 
the  coveted  fur  lands  of  the 
West  and  North.  Daring  em- 
ployees kept  constantly  enlarging 
the  known  hunting  areas.  With- 
in thirty  years  Mackenzie  had 
reached  the  Arctic,  by  way  of 
the  great  river  which  since  bears 
his  name.  Hearne  explored  in 
the  area  westward  from  Hudson 
Bay.  Later  Mackenzie  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
reached  the  Pacific  coast. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Cook  had 
sailed  in  the  North  Pacific,  fol- 
lowed some  years  later  'by  Cap- 
tain Vancouver,  who  explored 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

Before  1807,  Simon  Fraser 
had  traced  the  swift  waters  of 
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the  Fraser  River  to  its  outlet  in  the  Pacific,  while  David  Thomp- 
son had  located  the  other  large  rivers  of  Southern  British 
Columbia. 

Before  1810,  the  most  of  Canada  as  it  is  at  present  was  already 
known.  Discovery  had  spread  slowly  for  the  first  hundred  years 
from  the  Atlantic  coasts  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  continued  gradually  westward,  until  in  another 
hundred  years  the  Arctic  had  been  reached,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
crossed,  and  settlements  started  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  has 
the  whole  of  this  great  area,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
been  included  in  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  events  which  have  marked 
the  growth  of  Canada,  through  three  hundred  years  of  struggle, 
from  a  small  trading  post  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  present 
proud  position. 


MAKING  BIRCH   BARK   CANOE). 
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INDIANS. 

The  native  races  of  Canada  were 
called  Indians.  There  were  many 
tribes.  They  lived  in  the  regions 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  men  were 
tall,  sinewy,  copper-colored,  with 
black  eyes  and  straight,  black  hair. 
They  were  keen-  of  sight,  cruel  to 
their  foes,  and  used  to  hardships. 
They  dwelt  in  pole  tents  covered 
with  'bark 'or  skins.  A  few  of  tjie 
tribes  lived  in  villages  made  up  of 
long  wooden  buildings,  in  each  of 
which  lived  several  families.  The' 
Indian  women  grew  a  little  corn  in 
the  open  spaces  near  the  villages, 
but  fish  and  game  was  the  chief 
food  of  the  Indians.  The  men 
hunted  and  fished  or  idled  when 
not  at  war. 


INDIAN    MEDICINE    MAN. 


INDIANS    CELEBRATING   VICTORY. 
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CARTIKR. 

It  was  France  which  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canada.  In  1534,  Jacques  Carrier,  a 
French  seaman  of  St.  Malo,  crossed  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  landed  at  Gaspe.  In  1535 
he  came  again  and  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  Montreal,  claiming  the  land  for  the 
King  of  France.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Que- 
bec. His  wonderful  tales  of  the  new  land 
caused  France  to  form  a  colony  along' the  St. 
Lawrence. 


CHAMPLAIN. 

To  Champlain,  however,  belongs  the  honor 
of  forming  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Canada.  Champlain  was  a  young  man  of  good 
birth  and  attainments.  He  had  made  several 
trips  to  Canada  with  the  trading  ships,  when  he 
resolved  to  give  his  life  to  the  work  of  explor- 
ing and  settling  Canada.  In  1608  he  came  pre- 
pared to  stay.  He  founded  the  city  of  Quebec, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  explored  the  rivers 
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flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  spent  most  of  the  year  1615 
in  exploring  what  is  now  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  Ontario. 
His  great  purpose  was  to  open  up  the  country  for  trade,  and  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indians.  He  made  a  mistake  in 
taking  sides  with  the  Indians  in  their  wars,  but  he  gained  the 
respect  of  his  allies.  He  died  in  1635, 


EARLY   FRENCH    MISSIONARIES. 

MISSIONS. 

The  French  made  every  effort  to  convert  the  Indians  and  to 
civilize  them.  The  Church  sent  out  priests,  who  made  their  way 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  These  devoted  men  were  often  ill- 
treated  by  the  savages,  'but  no  amount  of  failure  could  discourage 
their  zealous  and  unselfish  efforts.  Their  work  met  with  most 
success  among  the  Huron  Indians  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district. 
Under  the  influence  of  their  teaching  many  of  the  Indians  left 
off  their  heathen  practices,  missions  were  founded,  churches  built, 
schools  started,  and  lasting  good  seemed  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. But  in  1648-9  these  missions  were  destroyed  by  cruel 
Indian  raids  from  the  south.  Most  of  the  priests  were  slain  and 
their  people  scattered  among  other  tribes, 
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INDIAN  WARS. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  feeble  French  settlements 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  were  in  constant  danger  of  Indian  foes, 
who  frequently  raided  the  villages  and  destroyed  the  settlements. 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal  alone  were  barely  able  to 
withstand  them.  The  early  history  of  Canada  has  many  incidents 
of  heroic  men  and  women  who  defended  the  colony.  One  among 
many  is  the  story  of  the  fight  at  the  Long  Sault  Rapids.  In  1660 
Daulac,  a  young  Frenchman,  and  a  small  band  of  French  and 
Indian  allies,  in  a  rude  fort  withstood  for  several  days  a  strong 
force  of  Iroquois  Indians.  The  little  band  sacrificed  their  lives, 
but  they  saved  Montreal  and  the  whole  French  colony  from 
attack. 
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CANADA  TAKEN  FROM  THE:  CONTROL 
OF  TRADERS. 

Early  Canada  was  first  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  trading  companies  by  the  King  of  France. 
The  fur  trade  was  the  main  business  of  the 
colony,  and  the  little  settlement  that  was  made 
arose  only  to  promote  trading.  For  nearly  forty 
years  Canada  was  governed  by  these  trading 
companies.  But  the  companies  in  seeking  trade 
cared  little  for  the  state  of  the  colony,  which 
suffered  from  neglect.  So  in  1663  the  King  of 
France  placed  Canada  under  royal  rule.  Able 
officials  were  sent  to  Canada,  who  sought  to 
settle  the  country.  There  were  three  chief  offi- 
cials :  the  Governor,  who  controlled  the  military 
forces ;  an  Intendant  to  carry  out  the  laws,  and 
a  Bishop  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  colonists.  Bishop  Laval  was  the  first  Bishop. 
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FRONTSNAC. 

Count  Frontenac  was  an  able  officer.  He  was 
made  Governor  of  Canada  in  1673.  As  Gover- 
nor he  did  much  to  check  the  Indian  raids  on 
the  French  hamlets.  But  his  hasty  temper  got 
him  into  trouble  with  the  Church,  and  Fronte- 
nac was  recalled  to  France.  His  successors  as 
Governor  for  five  years  utterly  failed  to  protect 
the  colony.  Frontenac  was  again  sent  to  Canada 
in  1687.  He  at  once  led  a  strong  force  to 
punish  the  Indians,  and  also  the  English  settlers 
of  New  York  State,  whom  he  blamed  for  aiding 
the  Indians.  His  expedition  was  successful, 
and  the  raids  on  the  French  settlements  ceased 
for  many  years.  The  Indians  learned  to  fear 
his  name  and  to  respect  him.  While  he  lived 
he  gave  Canada  peace.  He  died  in  1698.  Next 
to  Champlain,  Frontenac  accomplished  most  for 
early  Canada. 


AN  OLD  PORT  IN   FRENCH   CANADA. 
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EARLY  TRADING    ALONG    THE   ST.    LAWRENCE- 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  FRANCE. 

The  French  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence  grew  very  slowly. 
Even  as  late  as  1740  the  whole  population  was  not  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  souls,  and  half  of  these  were  in  the  two  towns, 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  country  was  one  vast  forest,  with  a 
fringe  of  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  West, 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  at  points  in  the  interior,  were  trading 
posts,  which  were  generally  well  fortified.  The  chief  of  these 
were  at  what  is  now  Kingston,  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Mackinaw. 
One  thing  became  the  bane  of  the  colony,  and  helped  to 
account  for  the  slow  growth :  the  young  men  would  not  settle 
on  the  land.  They  preferred  the  freer  life  of  the  woods. 
They  left  the  settled  life  of  the'.hamlets  and  roamed  by  lake  and 
wood  in  quest  of  furs.  Until  1763  the  fur  trade  was~a  monopoly, 
but  this  class  of  men,  called  coureurs  de  bois,  defied  even  the 
authorities.  Many  of  them  took  to  themselves  Indian  wives  and 
became  as  wild  and  cruel  as  the  Indians  among  whom  they  lived. 

The  French  settlers,  or  "  habitants,"  crowded  into  small  ham- 
lets that  lined  the  river,  or  farmed  land  within  easy  reach  of  a 
rude  fort.  A  cottage  seldom  contained  more  than  two  rooms; 
some  boxes  and  benches,  a  table,  a  fireplace,  a  cradle,  and  a  loom 
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made  up  its  furniture.  Their'  simple  garb  was 
of  homespun,  with  a  bright  sash,  a  woollen  cap, 
and  cowhide  or  deerskin  moccasins.  The 
women  dressed  in  homespun,  too,  with  a  bright 
kerchief  for  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Their 
diet  was  wholesome:  vegetables,  meat,  milk, 
and  bread,  with  much  salt  meat  in  the  winter. 
This  was  varied  by  fis'h  and  fresh  game.  The 
habitants  were  very  sociable ;  a  summer  of  toil 
was  relieved  by  a  winter  of  long  rest  and 
amusement,  for  much  of  the  winter  months 
was  given  over  to  gaiety. 

The  Church  filled  a  large  place  in  the  lives 
of  the  people.  The  small  white  homes  of  the 
habitants  clustered  in  groups  about  the  village 
church.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  very 
loyal  to  their  religious  duties.  The  clergy  were 
the  proved  friends  of  the  poorer  settlers,  and 
stood  by  them  in  resisting  unjust  demands  of 
the  military  and  court  parties  at  Quebec. 

The  "seigneurs"  were  the  landlords  of  the  col- 
ony. They  \vere  generally  court  favorites,  who 
were  granted  large  tracts  of  land  directly  from 
the  King  of  France.  They  let  out  their  hold- 
ings to  the  settlers  in  return  for  low  rentals  or  a 
portion  of  the  crop.  The  seigneurs  were  often 
men  of  means  and  considerable  culture,  their 
comfortable  homes  'being  the  social  centre  of 
the  community. 

Fur  was  the  great  article  of  export,  but  flour, 
pork,  tobacco,  and  peas  were  produced  in  quan- 
tity enough  for  export,  too.  Some  woollen  goods 
were  produced.  Rum  and  molasses  and  manu- 
factured goods  were  brought  in  to  the  country 
by  the  few  ships  which  visited  the  St.  Lawrence 
everv  summer. 
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i.oi:jsnuKC,,  1740. 


THE:  SKVKN  YEARS'  WAR. 

For  more  than,  fifty  years  a  storm  had  been  brewing.  The 
British  settlers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  had  been  pushing  year  after 
year  back  into  the  rich  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
fur  country  around  the  Great  Lakes.  The  French  claimed  all  the 
land  of  the  interior,  and  sought  to  hold  it  by  building  a  chain  of 
strong  forts  extending  from  Louisburg,  in  the  north,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  British  resented  this  check  on  their  trade, 
and  friction  arose  where  rival  traders  met.  War  had  broken 
out  in  1745,  and  Louisburg  was  taken,  though  the  Peace  of  1748 
restored  it  again  to  France.  It  was  only  for  a  brief  time; 
increasing  rivalry  in  trade  led  to  frequent  clashes  between  the 
French  and  British,  which  often  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The 
struggle  for  supremacy  could  not  longer  be  avoided.  The  French 
Government  sent  to  Canada  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  brave 
general,  to  defend  French  interests  in  America.  For  several 
years  Montcalm,  though  poorly  sustained,  ably  defended  the 
colony,  but  his  resistance  was  weakened  by  greater  odds.  In 
1758  Britain  sent  General  Wolfe,  a  young  but  proved  officer, 
with  large  forces  to  drive  the  French  from  Canada.  Gradually 
the  French  were  driven  back  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Finally,  in 
1759,  Quebec  was  taken,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  all 
Canada  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  British. 
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QUEBEC   CITY,    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO. 


CAPTURE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Let  us  tell  in  a  few  words  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1759  Wolfe,  with  a  fleet,  appeared 
before  Quebec.  A  great  task  confronted  him.  Quebec  was  a 
strong  position  :  entrenchments  lined  the  shore  for  eight  miles, 
the  heights  on  which  the  fortress  stood  were  steep  and  very  high 
and  defended  by  one  hundred  cannon.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  splendid  troops,  with  a  large  force  of  militia  and  Indians  to 
assist  them. 

A  steady  fire  from  the  British  ships  and  the  land  batteries, 
which  were  planted  on  Point  Levis,  soon  reduced  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  to  ruins;  but  Montcalm,  alert  and  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion, defied  the  efforts  of  Wolfe  to  obtain  a  landing.  A  desperate 
attempt  to  secure  a  footing  below  the  city  in  the  end  of  July 
failed,  and  the  Highlanders  withdrew  with  heavy  losses.  Many 
weeks  passed,  and  all  the  assaults  brought  only  discomfort; 
chagrin  and  disappointment  brought  on  sickness,  and  Wolfe  was 
prostrated  for  weeks  with  fever.  Meanwhile,  the  summer  was 
passing  and  little  had  been  done. 
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WOLFE. 


Recovering  his  strength,  Wolfe  daringly  grappled  with  a  project 
to  scale  the  steep  heights  on  which  the  citadel  stood  and  gain  the 
level  plains  in  the  rear  of  the  city. 
The  night  of  October  I2th  saw  his 
scheme  put  into  execution,  and  by 
daybreak  next  morning  Wolfe,  with 
his  veterans,  stood  ready  for  battle  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Montcalm,  taken  by  surprise,  re- 
arranged his  men  and  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy.  The  struggle  was 
brief.  The  French  attacked  with 
spirit;  the  British  ranks  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  foe  was  within  forty 
paces,  then  a  deadly  fire  poured  forth ; 
a  charge  ensued,  the  French  were  beaten,  and  swept  back  behind 
the  city  walls.  Three  days  later  the  city  surrendered. 

It  was  a  dearly  bought  victory.  The  brave  leaders  on  both 
sides  were  mortally  wounded.  Wolfe  died  on  the  field.  His 
death  tinged  with  sadness  the  joy  of  victory.  Montcalm,  no  less 
gallant  a  soldier,  breathed  his  last  in  a  few  hours  within  the  city. 

In  the  following  spring  Quebec  narrowly  escaped  recapture  by 
a  French  force  from  Montreal,  but  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of 
a  British  fleet. 

This  was  the  close  of  French  rule  in  Canada.  For  two  centuries 
the  history  of  early  Canada  is  filled  with  the  deeds  of  devoted 
men  who  spent  their  lives  to  promote  the  interest  of  France. 
Cartier  was  the  first  navigator  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Champlain 
laid  the  foundation  of  Canada;  zealous  priests  and  Jesuits  sought 
to  redeem  the  savages ;  explorers  widened  French  domain  north 
and  west  and  south.  No  country  could  covet  more  devoted 
servants,  but  Canada  had  been  governed  too  much  from  the 
court  of  the  Kings  of  France.  With  the  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  Canada  awoke  to  new  life. 
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OLD   STONE  FORT  AT  VAUDRKUIL 


THE  QUEBEC  ACT. 

^  The  total  French  population  of  Canada  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  did  not  number  more  than  sixty  thousand.  By  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774  they  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  their 
property  and  laws  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion  Thi* 
wise  toleration  won  to  Britain  her  French  subjects,  and  when  the 
British  colonists  on  the  Atlantic  coast  southward  rose  against  the 

)ther  country,  the  French  in  Canada  did  not  join  them,  but 
remained  loyal  to  Britain.  The  Americans  invaded  Canada,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  out  in  1775-6  having  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  capture  Quebec. 

Canada  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Guv  Carleton.  after- 
wards Lord  Dorchester,  whose  influence,  tact.  a«d  great  ability 
o  thtT;  Var-  '"  STeSSfully  bri™  about  the  passing 
to  Pritaf  •''  LaWrCnCe  C°U"tr-y  was  ' 
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ST.    JOHN    AND    PORTLAND,    N.B.,    IN    1840.       SETTLED    BY    LOYALISTS 
IN     1785. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  LOYALISTS. 

In  1783  the  American  colonists  obtained  their  independence 
from  Great  Britain.  There  were  a  large  number  in  the  colonies 
who  had  remained  loyal  to  Britain  during  the  "war.  These  people 
now  found  themselves  in  disfavor  in  the  new  republic.  The 
British  Government  offered  them  land,  sums  of  money,  and  farm 
implements  to  settle  in  Canada.  Many  thousands  of  them  came 
in  the  years  between  1783  and  1795.  They  settled  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  large  numbers  taking  up  land  around  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Many  came  to  Quebec,  forming  an  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  the  "  Eastern  Townships ;"  but  the 
majority  came  up  through  New  York  State  to  what  is  now 
Ontario.  They  settled  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  Niagara  district.  Many  also  located 
along  Lake  Erie,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Detroit  river. 

The  coming  of  these  loyalists  added  many  elements  of  strength 
and  progress  to  the  life  of  Canada, 
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THE:  FUR  TRADERS. 

The  fur  traders  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  opening  up  of  Canada. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  years  all 
settlement  in  Canada  had  largely  as  its 
object  the  trade  in  furs.  Under  the 
French  regime  there  was  a  strict  mon- 
opoly in  furs ;  only  the  Government  or 
privileged  traders  could  deal  in  furs ; 
but  after  the  conquest,  1763,  state  mon- 
opolies were  done  away  with,  and 
many  small  trading  companies  sprang 
up,  anxious  to  barter  with  the  Indians 
Kp^jjin|  and  trappers.  These  smaller  companies 
united  or  were  absorbed  later  by  the 
larger  ones.  About  the  beginning  of 
.the  century  (1800)  there  were  two 
great  rival  fur  companies  in  Canada — 

the    North- West    Fur   Company   and    the    older    Hudson's    Bay 

Company,  founded  in  1670. 

The  winter  time  was  the  hunting  season.     The  Indians  and 

woodmen  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  their  hunt. 

A  good  hunter  killed  as  many  as  500  beavers  in  a  season,  besides 

a  large  number  of  mink  and  fox,  as  well  as  large  animals. 


TRAPPER. 


FQRT  GARRY   (NOW  WINNIPEG), 
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OLD    FORT,    H 


MFAXV,    SAULT    STE.    MARIE. 


In  the  spring,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  clear  of  ice,  the 
Indians  and  trappers  made  their  way  from  remote  parts  to  the 
trading  posts,  which  were  located  at  points  well  suited  for  trade. 
Some  of  them  even  came  as 
far  as  Montreal  or  portaged 
their  way  to  the  Company's 
big  post  at  York  Factory,  on 
Hudson  Bay.  Some  time  was 
spent  at  the  posts  in  bartering 
and  often  in  carousal  before 
they  retraced  their  way  to 
their  distant  hunting-grounds. 
The  trading  stores  were  sup- 
plied once  a  year  from  the 
large  central  depot  of  the  fur 
companies.  In  each  was  found 
a  large  supply  of  knives, 
tobacco,  guns,  powder,  axes, 
blankets,  and  even  beads  and 
trinkets.  For  these  articles 
the  hunters  exchanged  their 
pelts.  The  beaver  skin  was  HALF-BREED  T'RAPPER  AND  WOODSMAN. 
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the  standard  of  exchange :  so  many  beaver  pelts  for  a  blanket  or 
a  rifle.  In  years  when  the  catch  of  furs  was  poor  the  company 
would  advance  supplies,  to  be  repaid  the  following  year. 


THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

In  1812  a  very  serious  crisis 
arose  in  the  life  of  Canada.  In 
that  year  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain, 
and  American  forces  invaded  Can- 
ada from  Detroit  and  along  -the 
Niagara  River.  In  the  making  of 
this  war  Canada  had  no  part.  She 
was  in  a  defenceless  state;  she  did 
not  number  300,000  people  to  de- 
fend a  border  line  of  1,500  miles 
against  the  United  States,  which 
had  a  .population  of  8,000,000. 
Little  aid  could  be.  sent  from  the 
Mother  Country,  which  was  sorely 
pressed  by  the  mighty  conflict  with 
Napoleon.  Yet  both  English  and 

French-speaking  people  in   Canada   stood   loyally   together,   and 
prepared  with  spirit  to  defend  their  homes. 

General  Brock,  the  military  leader  in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario), 
was  a  tried  and  proved  officer.  He  drove  the  invaders  from 
Western  Ontario  and  took  Detroit,  where  he  obtained  a  large 
supply  of  war  material.  In  October  the  Americans  were  driven 
from  Queenston  Heights,  on  the  Niagara  River,  though  in  this 
fight  the  gallant  Brock  was  killed.  The  year  ended  with  Canada 
still  free  of  the  invaders.  In  1813  both  victory  and  defeat  marked 
the  year.  The  loss  of  a  small  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  led  to 
the  retreat  of  the  British  forces  from  Detroit.  For  some  months 
Western  Ontario  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Two  small 
victories  for  the  British  at  Stoney  Creek  and  Beaver  Dams 


GENERAL  BROCK. 
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checked  the  advance  of  the  Americans  in  the  Niagara  district. 
Two  large  American  forces  marching  to  attack  Montreal  were 
defeated  in  the  fall  of  1813. 

The  naval  engagements  of  the  war,  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  high  seas,  brought  victory  and  defeat  to  both  sides. 

In  1814  the  Americans  again  advanced  on  Montreal  by  the 
Richelieu.  They  were  defeated.  On  the  first  of  July  the  enemy 
won  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  near  the  Niagara.  Three  weeks 
later,  however,  after  a  fierce  struggle  at  Lundy's  Lane  the 
Americans  were  forced  to  recross  the  river. 

Meanwhile,    in    Europe,    Napoleon    had    been    sent    to    Elba. 


THE  GARRISON,    YORK,    l8l2,    (NOW   TORONTO). 


Greater  help  could  now  come  from  the  Mother  Country.  Much 
of  Maine  was  held.  Washington  was  captured,  and  its  public 
buildings  burned  in  return  for  similar  acts  of  cruelty  in  the 
towns  on  the  Canadian  border.  A  British  advance,  however, 
along  Lake  Champlain  in  September  ended  in  failure,  and  a 
futile  attack  near  New  Orleans  (1815),  after  peace  had  come, 
cost  the  lives  of  many  British  veterans. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  December,  1814,  closed  the  war. 
The  United  States  had  gained  nothing  by  the  war.  Her  com- 
merce was  ruined ;  the  attack  on  a  peaceful  people  had  been 
in  vain.  Canada  was  still  British,  , 

17— H 
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Two  INDIAN  AUJES. 


Brant — Tecumseh. 

During  the  years  between  1760  and 
his  death  in  1807,  Chief  Joseph  Brant, 
of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  many  peace 
conferences  between  the  whites  and 
the  Indians,  of  North  America. 
^  In  the  struggle  with  the  American 
Colonies  he  proved  himself  a  staunch 
friend  of  Britain.  His  fidelity  won 
for  him  a  reserve  in  Western 
Ontario  along  the  Grand  River.  The 
city  of  Brantford  is  named  after  this 
loyal  Indian  ally. 


BRANT. 


In  the  War  of  1812,  the  Shawnee 
leader,  Tecumseh,  took  sides  with 
the  British.  He  was  a  chief  of 
superior  qualities,  and  had  acquired 
a  wonderful  influence  over  many 
other  Indian  tribes..  With  a  few 
hundred  followers  he  was  with  Gen- 
eral Brock  at  the  capture  of  Detroit 
in  1812.  A  year  later  he  met  his 
death  near  Chatham,  on  the  Thames 
resisting  the  American  invaders  of 
Canada. 

In  no  small  measure  both  Brant 
and  Tecumseh  helped  to  conserve  a 
good  portion  of  the  continent  to 
Britain. 


TECUMSEH. 
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TRAVEL   BY    STAGE   EIGHTY    YEARS    AGO    ALONG    THE 
KINGSTON  ROAD  THROUGH  UPPER  CANADA. 


The  land  was  thickly  wooded.  The  newcomer  had  first  to 
chop  a  clearing  for  his  shanty.  This  was  built  of  logs,  mossed, 
and  chinked.  Cedar  or  basswood  troughs,  V-shaped,  formed  the 
roof.  Only  a  few  had  oxen;  generally  the  settler  had  to  crop 
his  little  clearing  with  spade  and  hoe.  But  the  land  was  very 
fertile  and  gave  good  returns  for  the  labor  spent  on  it. 

There  was  little  furniture,  and  such  as  there  was,  was  home- 
made ;  a  table,  a  few  rough  benches,  and  some  beds  served  the 
needs  of  the  settler  and  his  family.  In  one  end  of  the  shanty 
was  a  huge  fireplace,  over  which  were  hung  on  hooks  the  pots 
for  cooking. 

Mills  for  grinding  corn  were  very  scarce,  and  the  settler  made 
his  own  flour  and  meal  by  pounding  grain  in  the  hollow  of  a 
burnt  hardwood  block.  There  were  few  roads ;  the  settlers  trav- 
elled in  carts  and  in  sleds  drawn  by  oxen  over  bush  trails.  Fish 
was  plentiful  and  game  rilled  the  woods.  When  sheep  were  kept, 
the  spinning-wheel  supplied  the  yarn  for  making  homespun 
clothing. 
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But  while  they  lacked  luxuries,  these  hardy  people  had  good 
health  and  strong  limbs.  They  lived  on  sociable  terms  with  their 
neighbors,  helping  each  other  at  "  raisings  "  and  "  logging-bees,'' 
and  in  cropping  new  land.  The  whole  story  of  the  early  settlers 


OLD  HOUSE  OF  EARLY  SETTLERS  IN  SOUTHERN  ONTARIO. 

in  Ontario,  and  this  applies  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
was  one  of  labor  and  hardships.  Nevertheless,  settlement  pro- 
gressed and  population  grew. 


MARKETING  PRODUCE  IN  CANADA  BEFORE  THE  RAILWAYS  CAME. 
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When  peace  was  restored  after  the  war  of  1812,  the  people 
had  .the  opportunity  to  again  settle  down  to  the  development  of 
the  country.  Roads  were  laid  out  and  canals  were  built  to  better 
the  communication  from  Quebec  city  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 
In  1829  the  first  Welland  Canal  was  completed,  which  opened 
up  a  highway  to  the  upper  lakes.  Steamboats  plied  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  There  were  few  schools,  for  children  had  to  help 
at  home  as  soon  as  they  were  able ;  yet  even  then  common  schools 
were  started  and  some  provision  made  for  higher  learning. 


DISCONTENT  AND  REVOLT. 

There  was  much  to  cause  discon- 
tent in  the  political  affairs  of  Canada 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century. 
The  chief  trouble  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  men  whom  the  people 
elected  had  little  real  voice  in  the 
government.  The  Governor  and  his 
advisers,  who  were  not  elected,  con- 
trolled the  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  the  people  demanded  that  their 
representatives  should  control  the 
spending  of  the  money.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  trouble  arose  in  all 
the  British  provinces.  In  Ontario  and 
Quebec  it  finally  resulted  in  a  revolt.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
was  the  leader  of-  the  agitators  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Louis 
Joseph  Papineau  in  Lower  Canada.  The  rebellion  was  crushed 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  leaders  were  exiled.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment sent  out  an  able  young  statesman,  Lord  Durham,  to 
investigate,  and  on  his  findings,  in  1840,  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed  which  gave  the  people  control  of  the  revenues  through 
their  elected  members  and  made  the  Governor  and  his  advisers 
more  responsible  to  the  people. 


LO3D  DURHAM. 
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WILLIAM    LYON    MACKENZIE. 


LOUIS    JOSEPH    PAI'INEAU. 


111^1847  Lord  Elgin  was  made  Governor  of    Canada.      He 
remained  in  Canada  seven  years.    During  his  period  as  Governor 

much  was  done  to  remove 
causes  of  unrest  in  Canada.  He 
encouraged  the  opening  up  of 
the  country,  sought  to  bring  the 
English-speaking  and  French- 
speaking  Canadians  closer.  Lord 
Elgin  was  the  first  Governor- 
General  to  accept  fully  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  in 
Canada.  He  acted  on  the  advice 
of  his  Cabinet  even  when  it 
meant  personal  unpopularity.  In 
1854  he  arranged  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  the  United  States 
for  freer  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  It  remained  in  force 
twelve  years.  Lord  Elgin  proved 
LORD  ELGIN.  of  real  service  to  Canada. 
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CONFEDERATION. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  greatest  event  in  Canadian 
history,  the  union  of  the  four  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario — into  the  "  Dominion  of 
Canada."  Already  Ontario  and  Quebec  had  been  united  by  the 
Act  of  Union  of  1840,  but  the  union  had  not  worked  well,  and 
by  1860  a  state  of  political  deadlock  existed.  Between  1860  and 
1865  many  questions  (had  arisen,  due  to  the  great  civil  war  in 
the  United  States,  that  clearly  showed  it  would  be  better  and 
safer  i^f  a  closer  union  existed  between  all  the  British  provinces 
in  North  America.  The  political  leaders  of  all  parties  were 
willing  to  work  together  for  a  larger  union  of  the  British  provinces. 

At  this  time  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,,  and  Newfoundland  had  called  a  convention  to  meet  at 
Charlottetown  to  discuss  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  To 
this  convention  Ontario  and  Quebec  also  sent  delegates.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  conference  a  few  months  later  at  Quebec.  This 
was  done.  Terms  of  union  were  there  drawn  up  and  later  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  the  different  provinces.  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland  withdrew  from  the  proposed  union, 
and  Nova  Scotia  would  have  also  withdrawn,  but  the  British 
Government  wished'  to  encourage  the  wider  union.  Finally,  in 
1867,  the  British  North  America  Act  created  the  four  provinces- 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia — into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Act  came  in  force  July  ist,  1867. 
This  is  the  birthday  of  Canada.  Since  then  British  Columbia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  have  come  into  the  union,  while  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  been  formed  out  of  the  vast 
territories  acquired  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1869. 
Newfoundland  is  not  yet  a  province  of  the  Dominion. 

Confederation  marks  the  turning  point  in  Canadian  history. 
With  it  there  passed  away  much  of  the  sectional  rivalries  which 
had  so  often  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  Confedera- 
tion meant  greater  ideals  for  the  people  and  larger  possibilities. 
It  brought  new  life,  not  to  a  single  province,  but  to  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion. 
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FOUR  PROVINCIAL  LEADERS  WHOSE  CO-OPERATION 
MADE  CONFEDERATION  POSSIBLE  IN  CANADA. 

Leonard  Tilley,  as  Conservative 
leader  in  New  Brunswick,  'had  early 
expoused  the  cause  of  Confederation. 
But  the  people  of  the  Province  grew 
alarmed  that  Union  would  mean  the 
loss  of  many  privileges  they  es joyed 
as  a  separate  province,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1865,  Tilley  and  his  party  met 
disaster  at  the  polls. 

Nothing  daunted,  Tilley  set  him- 
self the  task  of  appealing  to  the  people 
from  the  public  platform.  His 
presence,  his  sincerity,  and  his  reason- 

SIR      LEONARD      TILLEY       (l8l8-    7  .  ,  '  .     . 

1896).       NEW    BRUNSWICK.        11Tg>    a£am   tUttied    pUbllC    Op  1111011.        Ill 

fifteen  months  Tilley  was  returned  to 

power,  pledged  to  support  Confederation.     His  personal  efforts 
had  turned  the  tide. 

Tilley  was  a  man  of  highest  moral  qualities,  a  man  o'f  worth. 
His  personal  integrity  won,  and  held  the  affection  and  regard  of 
all  classes.  He  may  rightly  be  called  a  "Father  of 
Confederation." 


SIR  GEORGE  CARTIER. 


The  name  of  Cartier  is  intimately  linked  with  the  great  political 
movements  which  stirred  Canada  between  1847  and  1872.  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  reforms  whether  in  the  law  courts  or 
the  methods  of  land  tenure. 

He  gave  his  aid  in  the  promotion  of  all  material  interests  of 
the  people  such  as  the  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  build- 
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SIR    GEORGE    CARTIER,     (1814- 
1873).       QUEBEC. 


ing  of  the  Intercolonial   Railway   on 
its  present  lines. 

But  it  is  chiefly  with  his  attitude 
toward  Confederation,  that  Cartier 
will  always  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  Canada.  Provided  the 
rights  of  his  Province  were  fully  pro- 
tected, he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Union.  His  influence  did  much  to 
win  Quebec.  Without  Cartier,  Con- 
federation might  have  failed,  and 
Confederation  has  made  Canada  what 
it  is  to-dav. 


HON.  GEORGE:  BROWN. 

The  twenty  years  of  fierce  party 
strife  which  preceded  Confederation 
in  Canada  produced  many  able  lead- 
ers. In  the  fight  throughout  those 
years  for  fuller  responsible  govern- 
ment, for  needed  reforms  in  the  mat- 
ter of  church  lands,  for  a  wider  sys- 
tem of  education,  as  well  as  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  in  trade,  no 
political  leader  played  a  more  out- 
standing part  than  Mr.  George  Brown. 

From  the  columns  of  the  Globe 
newspaper,  which  he  had  founded  in 
1844,  and  from  the  public  platform, 
his  zealous  nature  assailed  privilege 
in  whatever  form  it  showed.  He 
became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Reformers  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  1858  Brown  was  for  a  brief  time 
Premier  of  Canada. 


GEORGE     BROWN      l8l8-l88o). 
ONTARIO. 
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In  the  face  of  the  political  deadlock  in  the  early  sixties,  Brown 
was  big  enough  to  forego  probable  party  advantage  and  join 
hands  with  his  erstwhile  political  opponents  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  coalition  ministry  formed  for  this 
purpose. 

In  1874  Brown  was  appointed  to  the  Dominion  Senate. 

His  untimely  death,  in  1880,  removed  a  stalwart  figure  from 
the  public  life  of  Canada. 

Much  credit  must  always  be  given  Hon.  George  Brown  for 
his  unselfish  part  in  helping  to  bring  about  the  Canadian 
Confederation. 


SIR  CHARTS  TUPPSR,  K.C.M.G. 

In  the  fight  for  Confederation  Dr. 
Tupper,  of  Nova  Scotia,  played  a 
part  that  was  almost  national  in 
character.  He  was  a  man  of  inten- 
sity and  much  force,  but  as  an  advo- 
cate of  Union  he  found  himself  for 
a  time,  with  little  support  from  his 
province. 

Still  his  efforts  never  abated.  With 
voice  and  pen  he  carried  the  fight 
even  across  the  Atlantic  to  London. 
While  he  lacked  a  large  personal  fol- 
lowing, the  viewpoints  he  represented 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  Nova  Scotia  SIR  CHA*LES  TUPPER  (1821- 
becaine  a  partner  in  the  new  Dominion. 

For  fifty  years,  Tupper  was  a  force  in  the  public  life  of  his 
country.  For  a  time  in  the  middle  nineties  he  was  Premier  of 
Canada. 
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CANADA  AT  CONFEDERATION 
IN      18C7 

Ontario -Quebec-Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH. 

The  history  of  Canada  since  Confederation  has  been  one  of 
rapid  strides  in  material  development.  The  purchase  of  the  lands 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1869,  extending  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  gave  to  the  young  Dominion  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  in  the  north  and  west,  including  a  wheat 
area  of  huge  proportions.  The  entry  of  British  Columbia  as  a 
province  of  the  Confederation,  in  1871,  extended  the  bounds  of 
Canada  to  the  Pacific. 

With  this  sudden  expansion  came  new  problems  to  the  older 
parts  of  the  country.  The  West  became  the  protege  of  the  East. 
A  great  railroad  was  projected  to  link  up  the  East  with  the  West 
of  Canada.  This  agitation  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  completed  in  1885. 

With  the  coming  of  population  and  the  increase  in  wealth  and 
industry,  the  people  of  Canada  were  able  to  undertake  other  great 
public  works.  A  splendid  system  of  canals  was  built  to  complete 
the  waterways  and  to  assist  inland  trade  and  shipping.  A  net- 
work of  railroads  was  gradually  laid  in  the  more  settled  provinces. 
Great  stretches  -of  new  land  were  thrown  open  to  settlement. 
Immigration  was  encouraged.  More  recently  two  other  trans- 
continental railways  have  been  built  across  the  Dominion. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Canadian  West  was  marred  by  two 
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small  risings,  in  1870  and  in  1885.  In  both  cases  the  Indians 
and  halfbreeds  feared  the  loss  of  their  land  and  former  privileges 
by  the  steady  encroachments  of  the  incoming  settlers.  A  little 
forbearance  and  more  consideration  shown  on  the  part  of  both 
would  have  prevented  strife. 

The  progress  of  the  West  means  much  to  the  whole  of  Canada. 
Since  1890  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  settlers  westward 
from  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  number  of  settlers  from  the  British  Isles, 
the  United  States,  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  1905  the  two'  large  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
were  formed. 

Winnipeg  has  become  the  chief  grain  centre  of  America. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  mining,  fishing,  and  lumbering  have  been 
the  important  occupations  of  the  people.  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert  are  already  important  terminal  ports.  When  the  trade 
with  the  Orient  enlarges,  these  fine  ports  will  play  a  larger  part 
in  the  world's  commerce. 

Along  with  the  material  development  has  been  an  accompany- 
ing growth  in  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  the  people  in 
social  progress.  To  a  much  larger  extent  both  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  welfare 
and  needs  of  the  individual. 
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After  fifty  years  of  Confederation,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  shown  marked  progress  in  material  development,  as  set  forth 


in  the  following  comparison  of  the  years  1867  an^  1917* — 

1867  1917 

Provinces    4  9 

Area    (square    miles) 540,000  3,729,665 

Population     3,600,000  7,600,000 

Railways   (miles)    2,250  35,5OO 

Grains    (bushels)     65,000,000  1,000,000,000 

Postage   stamps   issued $669,000  $23,000,000 

f orestry    34,000,000  175,000,000 

Mines 8,000,000  137,000,000 

fisheries    6,000,000  31,000,000 

Manufactures    ; .  . . ,  50,000,000  1.300,000,000 

Foreign    trade    114,000,000  1,996,000.000 

Since  1901  the  total  value  of  field  crops  has  risen  from  $195,000,000  to 

The  total  value  of  live  stock,  in  same  period,  from  $268,000,000  to  over 

^poOO,OOO,OOO. 

Exportable  surplus  of  agricultural  products  :— 

1868-70 $13,000,000 

1916-17 480,000,000 
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FOUR  GREAT  MEN  WHO  HELPED  TO  WELD 
CANADA  TOGETHER. 

SIR  GEORGE  SIMPSON. 

The  great  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
did  not  .have  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade  in  the  West.  There  were  rival 
fur  companies,  especially  after  1763, 
when  Canada  passed  to  Britain.  The 
greatest  rival  was  the  North-West 
Fur  Company,  which  for  many  years 
contested  with  the  older  company  the 
trade  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Bloodshed,  murder,  and  petty  wars 
frequently  took  place  among  the  ser- 
vants of  these  companies.  In  1820- 
1821  the  rival  companies  were  united 
under  one  management,  and  for  forty 
years  Sir  George  Simpson  was  gov-  SIR  GEORGE  SIMPSON  (1792- 
ernor  of  the  united  company.  He  was 

a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of  great  ability  and  perseverance.  He 
ruled  justly  in  his  vast  domain.  Each  year  he  visited  every  part 
of  the  great  West.  He  won  the  Indians  by  right  treatment.  It  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  enterprise  of  this  great  man  that 
Canada  has  to-day  a  great  North-West  and  a  province  on  the 
Pacific.  Russia  from  the  north,  and  the  United  States  from  the 
south,  sought  to  shut  out  the  British  from  the  sea.  Simpson 
occupied  the  coast,  erected  permanent  trading  posts,  and  pro- 
tected British  interests  by  six  armed  vessels  on  the  Pacific. 
Canada  owes  much  to  Sir  George  Simpson. 
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HONORABLE  JOSEPH  Hows. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  right  of  the 
people,  through  their  members  in  the 
Assembly,  to  control  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  was  wrested  from  the 
ruling  bodies  without  bloodshed.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Joseph  Howe  and  his  'band  of  reform- 
ers. On  the  public  platform,  through 
the  press,  by  eloquence  and*  persua- 
sion, this  brilliant  •  man  waged  for 
years  a  fight  for  responsible  govern- 
ment. It  was  granted  in  1848. 

Howe  was  a  leader  in  the  material 
development  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  did 
not  favor  Confederation  at  first,  but 
as  a  leader  of  the  popular  party  he  would  not  hearken  to  -any 
talk  of  rebellion.  Seeing  that  Union  was  bound  to  come,  he  set 
about  getting  the  best  terms  possible  for  Nova  Scotia.  More 
liberal  terms  were  granted,  and  Nova  Scotia  became  a  province 
of  the  new  Dominion.  Time  has  fully  justified  the  course  of 
Joseph  Howe.  He  was  for  a  short  period  a  member  of  the  first 
Cabinet  of  Canada.  Later  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a  great  citizen  and  statesman,  a  leader 
and  a  patriot,  a  man  of  parts,  whose  life  influenced  not  only  Nova 
Scotia,  but  the  whole  of  Canada. 


HON.   JOSEPW    FOWE    (1804- 
1873). 
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SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD. 

In  1844  John  Macdonald,  a 
young  lawyer,  was  elected  member 
for  Kingston.  His  kindly  manner 
and  his  ability  soon  brought  him 
into  prominence.  Before  1855  he 
was  really  the  leader  of  the  English- 
speaking  Conservatives.  During  the 
period  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
governments  in  the  next  ten  years 
he  retained  his  hold  on  the  party. 
When  political  deadlock  put  all  gov- 
ernment in  Canada  at  a  standstill,  he 
worked  with  George  Brown,  his 
political  opponent,  to  bring  about 
Confederation.  Aided  by  the  sup- 
port of  Cartier,  a  French-Canadian 
leader,  Confederation  was  accom- 
plished, and  Sir  John  Macdonald  became  the  first  Premier  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As  Premier,  Sir  John  continued  the 
effort  to  acquire  the  lands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Their 
vast  holdings  in  the  North-West  passed  to  Canada  in  1869.  At 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  he  won  recognition  of  Canada  as  a 
partner  in  the  Empire  affairs.  He  took  steps  to  build  a  railway 
across  Canada.  Misuse  of  funds  for  election  purposes  caused 
the  downfall  of  his  ministry  in  1873.  While  in  opposition  Sir 
John  advocated  a  "  National  Policy  "  of  protection  for  Canadian 
industries'.  At  the  general  election  of  1878  he  was  returned  to 
power;  at  once  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  pushed  to 
completion.  Sir  John  was  Premier  until  his  death  in  1891. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  accomplished  more  for  Canada  than 
any  other  leader.  Largely  through  his  influence  the  provinces 
were  united,  and  the  bounds  of  Canada  widened  from  sea  to  sea, 
he  gave  to  Canada  a  national  policy ;  he  built  the  C.P.R. ;  he 
claimed  for  Canada  a  place  in  the  Empire;  as  few  could,  he 
commanded  the  confidence  of  all  classes  in  the  country.  He  had 
18— H 
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faith  in  Canada  and  in  British  connection.  His  faith  inspired 
the  people  with  new  hope;  the  Dominion  had  confidence  in  him. 
Canada  lost  in  him  one  of 'her  greatest  servants. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  became  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Canada, 
1888.  At  the  general  election  of 
1896  the  Conservatives  went  down 
to  defeat  and  Wilfrid  Laurier 
became  Premier  of  the  Dominion. 
His  Government  was  defeated  in 
1911  on  the  question  of  Reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  Some 
accomplishments  of  Sir  Wilfrid  for 
the  good  of  Canada:— 
•„  (a)  He  gave  the  "  preference 
tariff  "  to  Britain. 

(b)  He  encouraged  railway  devel- 
opment in  the  West  and  the  newer 
parts  of  Canada — Grand  Trunk  Paci- 
fic and  the  Canadian  Northern  were 
iboth  promoted  by  his  Government. 

(c)  He  created  the  new  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan in  1905. 

(d)  He  arranged  a  settlement  of  small  disputes  arising  from 
fisheries  and  waterways  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

•  (e)  As  a  member  of  three  Imperial  Conferences,  '  he  was 
cautious  of  any  close  imperial  union  for  Canada. 

(/)  Favored  reciprocity  in  natural  products  with  the  United 
States. 

(9)  Opposed  aid  to  the  British  navy  by  a  direct  cash  contribu- 
tion; favored  the  starting  of  a  Canadian  navy. 

(h)  Always  stood  for  tolerance  and  better  understanding 
between  the  English  and  French  races  in  Canada. 

(i)  Encouraged  the  growth  of  Canada  toward  nationhood. 

His  death  in  1919,  while  still  the  active  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  was  lamented  by  all  creeds  and  parties. 


SIR  WILFRID 
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A  PRESENT  DAY  LEADER  IN  CANADA. 

In  1900  Sir  Charles  Tupper  re- 
leased the  reins  of  party  leadership 
to  a  younger  man,  and  Robert  Laird 
Borden,  of  Nova  Scotia,  became  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
Canada.  Some  years  later,  in  1911, 
the  Liberal  Government  was  de- 
feated, and  Borden  became  Premier 
of  Canada. 

Throughout  his  public  life,  Sir 
Robert  Borden  has  always  stood  for 
active  and  closer  relations  with  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  He  opposed  Reci- 
procity with  zealous  efforts,  as  a 
possible  danger  to  British  connection. 

His  government  has  made  marked 
advances  in  social  legislation : — 

(a)   Laws  to  protect  labor,     (b)  Loans  to  assist  homesteaders. 

(c)  Cash  grants  to  the  provinces  toward  improving  agriculture 
and  education. 

In  1912,  on  advice  from  London,  Sir  Robert  Borden  favored 
a  gift  of  three  large  Dreadnoughts  to  Britain,  and  the  starting  of 
large  plants  in  Canada  for  naval  construction. 

During  the  greatest  crisis  that  ever  confronted  a  Canadian 
Premier,  he  efficiently  upheld  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Canada 
through  the  four  fierce  years  of  struggle. 

His  Union  Government  (1917)   has: 

(a)  Provided  for  a  liberal  pension  system  in  Canada. 

(b)  Arranged  for  vocational  training  of  returned  men. 

(c)  Given  practical  assistance  to  settle  veterans  on  the  land. 

(d)  Has  investigated  industrial  unrest,  and  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

He  brought  honor  to  Canada  as  the  representative  of  the 
Dominion  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Congress, 
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THIRTY  IMPORTANT  DATES  IN  CANADIAN 
HISTORY. 

(a)   Canada  under  France. 
1492 — The  discovery  of  America. 
1497-8 — The  Cabots  explore  the  eastern  coast 

of  Canada. 

J535 — Cartier,  on  his  second  trip,  ascends  the 

St.  Lawrence  River. 

1608 — Champlain  founds  the  city  of  Quebec. 
1640-1/00 — A  period  marked  by  trade  rivalry 

with     British     colonists,     and     cruel 

Indian  wars. 

I7I5~I75° — The  French  lay  claim  to  the  whole 
interior  of  the  continent. 

J755 — Marks  the  start  of  a  struggle  between 
France  and  Britain  for  the  mastery 
in  America. 

J759 — The  capture  of  Quebec. 
1763 — Canada  passes  to  the  British. 

(b)   Canada  under  British  Rule. 

:774 — The  Quebec  Act  extends  the  boun- 
daries of  Canada  to  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  French  in  Canada 
were  given  the  privilege  of  their  laws 
and  language  and  religion. 

:775 — The  Americans  invade  Canada.  They 
fail  in  an  attack  on  Quebec  City. 

:783 — The  American  colonies  obtain  their 
independence.  The  southern  boun- 
dary of  Canada  is  made  the  middle 
of  the  Great  Lakes, 
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1791 — Canada  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  separated  chiefly  by 
the  Ottawa  River. 

1812-14— The  United  States  declares  war 
against  Great  Britain.  Canada  is 
again  invaded  by  the  Americans. 
The  Treaty  of  Ghent  closes  the  war. 

1815-30 — A  period  of  material  progress  in 
both  Lower  and  Upper  Canada : 
settlement,  immigration,  roads, 
canals,  schools,  and  churches. 

1830-40 — -A  period  of  political  discontent : 
the  people  desired  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

1841 — Lord  Durham's  report  led  to  a  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the 
granting  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

1848 — Nova  Scotia,  after  years  of  agitation, 
receives  responsible  government, 
which  had  been  in  1847  established 
in  Canada. 

1854 — A  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States.  It  lasted  twelve  years. 

1860-65 — A  period  of  political  deadlock  in 
Canada,  marked  by  a  growing  desire 
for  the  union  of  all  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America. 

1867 — Confederation:  The  British  North 
America  Act  passed.  Ontario,  Que- 
bec, New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia  are  united  and  called  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 
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1869 — Canada  acquires  the  lands  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  Manitoba  be- 
comes a  province  of  Canada. 

1871 — British  Columbia  enters  the  Dominion. 

1873 — Prince  Edward  Island  becomes  a  prov- 
ince of  Canada. 

1878 — Canada  adopts  a  National  Policy. 

1881-1885— The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
connecting  the  East  and  West  of 
Canada,  is  started,  and  completed 
five  years  later. 

1885-1900 — The  first  p'eriod  of  development 
in  Western  Canada. 

1902 — First  Colonial  Conference  is  held  in 
London. 

I9°5 — Tne  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  are  created. 

1907 — Canada  gets  the  right  to  make  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries. 

1911 — Proposal  for  reciprocity  with  United 
States  rejected  by  people  of  Canada. 

1914 — Canada  takes  her  place  in  the  fight  for 
world  freedom. 

1918 — The  Armistice. 

1919— World  Peace. 


HUSBANDRY     IN 
CANADA. 
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THE  FIRST  RAILWAY   TRAIN   IN    CANADA. 

RAILWAYS  OF  CANADA. 

AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CANADA. 

The  first  railway  in  what  is  now  the  Dominion  was  built  in 
1835.  It  was  only  sixteen  miles  in  length.  It  extended  from 
La  Prairie,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  St.  John's,  on  the  Richelieu. 
It  was  intended  to  link  up  transportation  with  Lake  Champlain 
and  thence  give  access  by  the  Hudson  River  to  New  York. 

The  road  was  laid  with  wooden  rails  on  which  were  spiked  thin, 
flat  bars  of  iron.  For  a  time  the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses.  In 
1837  the  nrst  locomotive  was  used. 

After  several  years  the  little  railway  was  extended  to  Montreal 
and  other  points.  By  1851,  however,  there  were  only  sixty-six 
miles  of  railway  in  the  whole  of  Canada.  Then  the  real  railway 
era  started.  Many  short  lines  were  projected  in  the  different 
provinces.  Plans  of  construction  were  under  way  in  all  parts, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

G,  T.  R. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  the  oldest  of  the  great  Canadian 
systems.  It  was  started  in  1852,  being  financed  largely  by 
British  money.  Francis  Hincks  did  much  to  encourage  and  carry 
through  the  first  portion  of  the  road,  which  was  completed  in 
1853  and  ran  from  Montreal  to  Portland  (Maine).  In  1856  the 
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SIR    FRANCIS    HINCKS. 


main  line  was  extended  to  Toronto, 
and  a  year  later  to  Sarnia.  By  1860 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  extended 
from  Quebec  to  Sarnia.  Gradually 
a  network  of  branches  were  built  or 
acquired,  chiefly  in  Ontario,  and 
before  many  years  the  road  was 
extended  to  Chicago.  The  Grand 
Trunk  was  the  parent  road,  in  Canada, 
and  did  much  to  open  up  Ontario  and 
Quebec  for  settlement. 

•€• 

I.  C.  R. 

When  the  Maritime  Provinces  en- 
tered Confederation  it  was  agreed 
that  a  railway  should  be  built  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  below  Quebec  City.  To 
redeem  this  pledge,  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was  built.  By 
18/6  the  road  was  completed.  Later  the  I.  C.  R.  was  extended 
west  to  Quebec  and  eventually  to  Montreal.  The  Intercolonial, 
being  a  Government  owned  road,  was  operated  by  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  1918  this  road  was 
included  in  the  system  now  called  the  Canadian  National 
Railways. 

C.  P.  R. 

In  1871  British  Columbia  entered  the  Dominion  on  the  under- 
standing that  a  railway  should  be  built  to  connect  it  with  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada.  Many  difficulties  beset  the  pro- 
posal. It  was  a  huge  task  for  a  young  country  of  less  than  four 
million  people.  It  was  not  till  1881  that  the  work  was  handed 
over  to  a  private  company,  which  absorbed  several  portions 
already  constructed,  and  completed  the  work  in  1885.  The  chief 
men  behind  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  were  Donald  Smith, 
afterwards  Lord  Strathcona,  and  George  Stephen,  later  made 
Lord  Mountstephen.  The  company  which  undertook  this  great 
task  was  given  $25,000,000  in  cash,  25  million  acres  of  land,  and 
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713  miles  of  railway  already 
constructed  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  Before  the  close 
of  1885  the  road  was  finished 
from  Montreal  through  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  venture 
has  proved  a  great  success. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  now 
owns  and  operates  nearly 
20,000  miles  of  road,  much  of 
its  line  is  double-tracked,  it 
has  a  chain  of  splendid  hotels 
across  Canada,  and  maintains 
a  large  fleet  of  vessels,  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

The  C.  P.  R.  is  not  only  of 
local  importance  to  Canada,  but  it  has  an  Imperial  value  as  an 
all-British  route  to  the  Orient. 

The  Canadian  Pacific,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Inter- 
colonial,, were  the  great  pioneer  railways  of  Canada,  and  for  many 
years  seemed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Dominion.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  however,  a  second  great  era  of 
railway  building  marked  the  continued  progress  of  Canada. 


E.    W.    BE  ATT  Y. 

President  of  the  C.P.R.  and  Chan- 
cellor of   Queen's  University. 
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Following  1898,  other  great  railways  were  projected  across  the 
continent.  Two  of  them,  the  National  Transcontinental  line  and 
the  Canadian  Northern,  during  recent  years  became  great  roads, 
spanning  the  Dominion  and  opening  up  vast  new  districts  for 
settlement. 

C.  N.  R. 

The  Canadian  Northern  was  incorporated  in  1899,  and  was 
operated  for  several  years  between  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton  as 
the  Mackenzie  and  Mann  line.  Gradually  lines  were  built  or 
acquired  in  all  the  provinces,  and  before  1914  the  C.  N.  R.  was 
a  transcontinental  railway,  with  hotels  and  ocean  vessels  to 
complete  the  system. 

Both  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  gave  financial 
support  to  the  builders  of  this  new  road.  In  1914,  following  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment made  a  further  large  loan,  and  secured  a  dominant 
interest  in  its  control.  In  1918  the  Government  took  over  the 
whole  system  and  consolidated  it  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
under  the  title  "  Canadian  National  Railway."  In  1919  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  also  was  taken  into  the  same  consolidation. 
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G.  T.  P. 

In  1903  the  Dominion  Government  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hays,  representing  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Prince  Rupert,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  to  Moncton,  in  New  Brunswick.  The  portion 
from  Prince  Rupert  to  Winnipeg  was  to  'be  built  and  operated 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Western  Division  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way. No  lands  were  granted  as  a  subsidy  to  this  new  road,  but 
very  favorable  terms  were  secured  for  cash  loans  from  the 
Government. 

In  1918  the  Canadian  Northern  was  taken  over  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  and  at  present  the  probability  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  National  Transcontinental  line,  and  with  it  the  whole  of 
the  "Grand  Trunk  System,"  will  soon  be  included  in  the  Canadian 
National  System. 

H.  B.  RAILWAY. 

The  Dominion  Government  undertook  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  the  Pas,  in  Northern  Manitoba,  to  Port  Nelson,  on 
Hudson  Bay,  a  distance  of  460  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  $30,000,000.  This  line  is  intended  as  a  grain  outlet  to 
Europe  for  Western  Canada.  It  will  also  open  up  a  new  country 
and  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  fisheries  of  Hudson  Bay. 

T.  &  N.  O.  RAILWAY. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  a  provincial  railway  of  about  600 
miles,  called  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern  Ontario.  It  operates 
between  North  Bay  and  Cochrane,  at  the.  junction  of  the  National 
Transcontinental.  It  also  serves  the  mining  districts  at  Cobalt, 
Kirkland,  Porcupine,  and  Boston,  and  taps  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  Clay  Belt. 

A.  C.  &  H.  B. 

The  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway  extends  north- 
ward from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  crossing  the  main  line  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  at  Franz,  and  the  Canadian  Government  Roads  at 
Oba  and  Hearst.  It  opens  up  a  mineral,  timber,  and  agricultural 
country,  and  is  projected  toward  Hudson  Bay. 
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There  are  also  other  considerable  railways  under  construction, 
seeking  to  open  up  the  newer  parts  of  the  prairies  and  of  the 
Pacific  Province.  Among  these  are:— 

P.  G.  E. 

The  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway,  running  from  Vancouver 
north-easterly  to  Fort  George. 

E.  D.  &  B.  C. 

The  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia,  extending 
from  Edmonton  northward  to  Dunvegan  and  on  into  the  Peace 
River  country.  More  than  400  miles  have  already  been  built. 

A.  G.  W. 

The  Alberta  Great  Waterways,  a  road  from  Edmonton  north- 
easterly to  Athabaska  Landing,  nearly  300  miles  in  length. 


A   CHARACTERISTIC   RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION    CAMP. 
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-  S.  V.  R. 

The  St.  John  Valley  Railway,  built  by  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  St.  John  to 
connect  with  the  Canadian  National  Railways  at  Edmundston,  a 
distance  of  500  miles. 


The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  had  a  total  mileage  of  nearly 
10,000  miles,  much  of  it  being  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.   In  owned 


TOTING  SUPPLIES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

Stationman's  shack,  oven  and  cart. 

and  leased  lines  the  Canadian  Pacific  operates  nearly  20,000  miles, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  8,000.  The  Intercolonial  formerly 
controlled  1,500.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  Canada  is  about 
40,000  miles. 

Railway  construction  has  been  Canada's  greatest  contribution 
to  world  progress.  Canada  has  spent  huge  amounts  to  develop 
transportation  by  rail  and  water.  She  has  more  railway  mileage 
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per  caput  than  any  other  country.  Canada  has  produced  some 
noted  railway  builders.  Great  credit  belongs  to  Sir  Francis 
Hincks.  His  perseverance  and  financing  made  possible  the 
pioneer  railways  of  Canada.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and 
the  confidence  of  Donald  Smith,  afterwards  Lord  Strathcona, 
and  George  Stephen,  afterwards  Lord  Mountstephen,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  would  not  have  been  built  for  another  generation. 


THE   STEEL   ADVANCES. 

The  material  train  consists  of  the  "  pioneer "  car,  followed  by  three 
cars  of  steel,  then  the  locomotive,  then  six  or  seven  cars  loaded  with  ties, 
and  lastly  several  "trailers"  carrying  spikes,  bolts  and  "crossing  planks." 

What  they  planned  William  Van  Home's  splendid  energy  put 
into  effect.  The  foresight  of  Chas.  M.  Hays  projected  the 
National  Transcontinental,  and  resulted  in  action  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  William  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Mann,  assisted  by 
the  practical  efficiency  of  D.  B.  Hanna,  gradually  welded  the 
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Canadian  Northern  lines  into  a  third  transcontinental  railway 
for  Canada. 

In  1919  the  Dominion  government  purchased  the  Grand  Trunk 
System.  This  has  been  combined  with  the  Canadian  Northern, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  National  Transcontinental,  the 
Intercolonial,  and  other  smaller  roads,  to  form  the  Canadian 
National  Railway — owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  people. 
The  Canadian  National  Railway  is  one  of  the  great  systems 
of  the  world.  It  controls  nearly  25,000  miles  of  railways,  and 
more  than  300,000  tons  of  shipping. 

Canada  has  paid  dearly  for  her  railways.  Cash  subsidies  have 
been  granted,  many  loans  advanced,  and  great  grants  of  land 
given  to  encourage  railway  development.  But  much  good 
lias  come.  The  railways  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
They  have  bound  the  provinces  together.  They  brought  comfort 
and  prosperity  to  isolated  settlements,  and  made  possible  the 
peopling  of  the  prairies,  as  well  as  the  opening  up  of  the  new 
lands  and  mines  of  the  North. 

From  the  map,  page  131,  show  the  route  of  Canadian  National 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  designating  the  chief  railway  centres. 
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venire 

veil  ir 

komma 

comfortable 

comodo 

co  n  Tor  table 

bekviiin 

condition 

condizione 

condition 

vilkor,  tillst;ind 

conductor 

conduttore 

con  duci  cur- 

kouduktar 

confer 

coiiferire 

eon  fere  r 

jam  fora 

contain 

con  ten  ere 

eontenir 

innehalla 

cook 

cuoco 

cuisinier 

kock 

eookee 

sguattero 

inarmiton, 

kokspojke 

;     aide  cuisinier 

cookery 

cucina 

cuisine 

kok 

corn 

granturco 

ble-d'Inde,  mai's 

niajs,  spanniMl 

corner 

canto 

coin 

horn 

correct 

corretto 

juste 

rntt,  riktiir 

cost 

eostare 

couter 

kosta 

cottage 

baracca 

cliarimiere, 

stuga 

maison 

council 

consiglio 

conseil 

rad 

country 

campagna 

canipagne 

land. 

county 

con  tea 

cointe 

biirad 

county  council 

eonsiglio  delln 

conseil  du  com  to 

k'ommunnl- 

con  tea 

namnd 

couple 

eoppia 

couple 

par 

court 

iribunale 

tribunal 

domstol 

cows 

vacche 

vacbes 

kor 

out 

tagliare 

eouper 

skiira.  klip  pa 

D 

damp 

uniido 

buinide 

fnkti"- 

danger 

pericolo 

danger 

fa-pa  ^ 

dark 

<  >seu  ro 

sombre 

mork 

day 

giorno 

joiirnee 

<lag 

daylight 
December 

luce  del  giorno 
dicembre 

grand  jour 
decembre 

dagsljus 
December 

delivery  waggon 

carro  per  tras- 

voiturc  de 

\  agn 

porto 

livraison 

department 
deposit 

dipartimento 
deposito 

departement 
depot 

afdelning 
bank  deposition 
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py6ain 


nOfKHH,    CIIpOBHH 

iiedesneKa 

TCMHO 

ACHb 

ACHIIC    CB1TJIO 


iu3 
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RUTHKNIAN 

RUSSIAN 

YIDDISH 

rpe6iHb 

rpe6eHb 

P^IINP^NS 

npHXOAHTII 

npHXO^HTb 

DNP 

imriAHHH 

VK)THbIH 

VMOBHHH 

ycjiofiie 

j-*,...^^^ 

KOH/lVKTOp 

KOHAVKTOpb 

aiuanna 

pUAHTII     CH 

CpaBHHBaTb 

"•xta^n"^ 

MiCTHTII    B    C061 

co/iep>KaTb 

nmo  K  iyny; 

Kyxap 

noBapb 

tyts^Knojy 

Kyxapna 

KyxapKa 

lyD^P 

KVXapCTBO 

noBapCTBO 

Djy^Tp  yj^^p 

KyKypy^aa 

sepHO,    KVKypysa 

1s  P  ,iy3KP  iy:yp 

pir,  yroji 

yroji-b 

n«P 

TOHHHH 

ncnpaBJiHTb,  ncnpaiJHbiH 

KOLUT 

CTOHTb,     H"BHa 

roan 

xaia 

ii36a,  AOM-b 

jytoo^p 

pa;;a 

coB-ferb 

MiDirwS  K 

xpati 

cxpana,  rocy/iapciBO 

i:x^ 

noBii 

yfesjrji. 

PT'vy^ 

noBrroBa  pa^a 

npOBHHUiaJIbHblH  COB'BTTj 

;:it)KiK^  pi^vyn 

napa 


1»B 


KOpOBbI 

p-fesaTb 


mp 


D 


ujia>KHbiH,   cbipoii 
onacHQCTb 

TCMHO.    TCMHHH 


BHA1-T 

^eno3HT 


JIHCBHOH   CB'BT'b 

Jlena6pb 

Baroin>,    noBOSKa    ^Jifl    flo- 

F  ciaBOK-b 


BKJiajTb 
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ENGLISH 

ITALIAN 

FRENCH  . 

SWEDISH 

determination 

determinazione 

determination 

bestammelse 

dinner 

pranzo 

diner 

middag 

dinner-pail 

gamella 

mar  mite,  cbau- 

middags  iimbar 

diere  A.  diner 

discover 

scoprire 

decouvrir 

upptticka 

disease 

malattia 

mala  die 

s  j  ukdom 

distribute 

distribuire 

distribuer 

utdela 

district 

distretto 

district 

dis'trikt 

do 

fare 

faire 

gora 

doctor 

dot  tore 

medecin 

doktor 

dollars 

dollar  i 

piastres 

dollars  (kr.  3.70) 

Dominion 

Dominio 

Dominion 

Herrskardome, 

valde 

door 

porta 

porte 

dorr 

double 

doppio 

double 

dubbel 

drain 

fbgna 

tuyau  d'egout 

dike 

driver 

votturino 

cliarretier, 

kusk 

carrettiere 

cocher, 

voiturier 

drugs 

medicine 

drogues 

mediciner 

dump 
dump-car 
duty 

scaricare 
carro 

dovere 

chute 
tombereau 

devoir 

stjalpa. 
tipvagn 
plikt 

E 

each 

ciascuno 

chaque 

livarje 

ear 

orecchio 

oreille 

ora 

earn 

guadagnare 

gagner 

Cortjana 

earnesl 

sul  serin 

serieu  x: 

paallvar,allvarli!. 

earth 

1  orra 

terre 

jord 

East 

est 

est 

oster 

eatable 

cibo,  ali  men  ti 

aliments. 

matvaror 

nourritnro 

education 

istruzione 

education 

uppfostran, 

bildning, 

eS£S     .  . 

uo  va 

oeufs 

asrff 

eight 

otto 

huit 

t*ir*> 

atta 

eighty 
elbow 
elect 

ottanta 
gomito 
eleggere 

quatre-vingts 
coude 
elire 

attio 
armbage 
valja 
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RUTHENIAN 

HaMip 


xopo6a    cjia6icxb 

P03.H1JIHXH 

oKpyr 
JU'HXH 

JIOKXOP 
.HOJlflpH 

BOJIOA1H9,    iMiiepw 
JlBepi 


BHcymyB-axH 

BiSHHK 


RUSSIAN 

HaM-bpenie 


OXKpblBaXb 
60JIb 

pacnpe^-B.nHXb 
oKpyn> 


/lOKXOp'b 

^ojiJiapw 


ABOHHOH 


,  xpy6a 


YIDDISH 


no 


1^ 


ailTCKapCbKHH     TOBap 


OIIOpO>KHflXH 
O6OBH30K 


TOBapi> 


neMajib 
pasrpy>Kaxb 

o6H3aHHOCXb 


nmnD 


KOKAHft 

yxo 

3apo6jIHXH 


3CMJIH 

cxU 

3,'fcXHHfl 


HHKa 
Bic'fM 


JliKOTb 


yxo, 

3apa6wxaBaxb    ' 
yBJienaiomificH,  BHiiMaxejib- 

3CMJIR  [HblH 

BOCXO^T> 


ny 


Bocnuxanie 

HHUO 
BOCCMb    , 


JIOKOTb 

M36panHbiH 
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ENGLISH 

ITALIAN 

FRENCH                     SWEDISH     . 

election 

elezione 

election                  val,  utval 

electoral  distric 

i:  distretto 

district  electoral  valdistrikt 

elettoralc 

elevator 

ascensore 

elcvateur               hiss 

(ascenseur) 

else 

altro 

autre                      an  nan 

empty 

vuoto 

vide                        toin. 

energy 

energia 

onergie                 energi 

engine 

macchina 

en-gin  (inacliine)  niaskin,  loko- 

inotiv 

engineer 

niacchinista 

niecan  ic  i  en            maski  n  i  st 

enough 

abbastanza 

assez               .        nog 

enter 

entrare 

entrer                    stiga  in 

everybody 

tutti 

tout  le  mo  j  id  c      hvar  och  en 

everyone 

ciascuno 

cJiacun                  hvar,  hvar  och  en 

everything 

ogni  cosa 

toute  chose           allting 

everywhere 

dappertutto 

partout                 ofverallt 

except 

eccetto 

excepte,  a  nioinsmed  undaiitag  of 

executive 

osecutivo 

que 

executif             Jiogste  ombetsman 

exercise 

esercizio 

oxercico             '    gymnastik, 

mo  (ion 

exit; 

useita 

sortie                     nt^anu' 

eye 

occhio 

M                                                              ^           ° 

oeil                        dga 

eye  brow 
eye  lid 

sopracciglio 
palpebra 

•^ourcil                   ogonbryn 
pnnpiere                ogonlock 

F 

fact 

fatto 

•fait                        faktuin 

factory 

fabbric-a 

manufacture         fabrik 

family 
fare 

faniiglia 

prezzo  del 

famillc                  fainilj 
passage,                afgift 

farm 
father 

federal 
r» 

viaggio 
podere 
padre 
federate 

prix  du  billet 
ferine                     bondgard 
pere                       fader 
federal                  forbunds 

toe 

i*        i 

nemico 

t'lmemi                 fiende 

feed 

nutrire 

_"onrrir                  niata,  iorla 
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RUTHKNIAN 

Biidopn 

OKpyr 


RUSSIAN 


Bbl6op'b 


YIDDISH 


MaiUHHa 


JHUIHH 

nopo/KHiu'l 
enepriH,   ciuia 
Ma  m  ii  Ha 

MaiUIIHl'CT 

AOCHTh 

BXOAHTH 

KOWAHft,    BC'f 

KOKAHH     0;UIH,     BCHKHH 

BCC 

BCKWI 

BHJIVMHO,     KpOMi 


jlpyroft,   HHOH 

IiyCTOH 

enepria,   ciwa 
MaujiiHa 


JlOBOJIbHO 
BXOAHTb 
Ka>K^bIH 
BCHKiH 

Bee 


HCKJIIOHaH,    KpOMt 


nn 


BIIKOHaBMUH 

unpasa 


OKO 

opoBa 
noBin 


ynpa/KHcmc 

BblXO/Vb 


6pOBb 
B-feKO 


IK 


4>aKT 
(jiaopiiKa 

CCMH 

ixaxii 


6aibKO 


Bopor 


(J)aKTTj 


CCMbH 

•fexaib, 

^)epMa 
oiem. 


nenpiHTejib 

KOpMTj 


DINS 
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ENGLISH 

ITALIAN 

FRENCH 

SWEDISH 

fellow-citizen 

concittadino 

eoncitoyen 

medborgare 

fence 

siepe 

cloture 

staket 

fertile 

fertile 

fertile 

fruktbar 

few 

pochi 

pen 

fa 

fifth 

quinto 

cinquieme 

femte 

fifty 

cinquanta 

cinquante 

femtio 

fill 

empire 

remplir 

fylla 

filth 

sporchizia 

ordure 

smuts 

fine 

hello 

beau 

fin 

finger 

dito 

doigt 

finger 

finish 

finire 

finir 

sluta 

fire-escape 

scala  per 

echelle   de 

brandstege 

gl'incendi 

sauv-etage 

first 

primo 

premier 

forst 

fish 

pesce 

poisson 

fisk 

fishing 

pescare 

pecher 

fiske 

five 

cinque 

cinq 

fern 

flannel 

flanella 

flanelle 

flanell 

flax 

lino 

liri 

lin 

flour 

farina 

farine 

mi  61 

flowers 

fiori 

ileurs 

t) 

blommor 

fly 

mosca 

mouche 

fluga 

foot 

piede 

pied 

fot 

forehea'd 

fronte 

front 

panna 

foreign 

stranierb 

etran^er 

utliinsk 

foreigners 
foreign-born 

stranieri 
straniero  di 

o 

etrangers 
nes  a  1'etranger 

utlanningar 
fodd  i  utlandet 

nascita 

foreman 

caposquadra 

contremaitre 

form  an 

forenoon 

mattinata 

matinee 

formiddag 

fork- 

forchetta 

fourchette 

gaifel 

fresh 

fresco 

frais 

frisk 

Friday 

front 
p 

venerdi 
fronte' 

vend  red! 
devant 

Fredag 
framsida 

frost 
fruit 

gelo 
frutto 

geleV                 • 
f  rn  it- 

frpst 
f  rukt 

fur 
fur-trader 

pelliccia 
mercante  di 

fon  mire 
commercant  en 

pals,  skiji 
pals,  hand  la  re* 

pelliccie 

fourrures 
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.RUTHENIAN 

Apyr-ropc.-'aF-in 

njiii,   oropo>Ka 

ypo>KafiHHft 

KijibKa 

nHXHfi 


RUSSIAN 


HanoBHHXH   noBHOxa 

HCWHCXOXa 
rapHHH,      HHCXHfl 

najieub 

KOHCUb,     KiHHHXH 


3amnxa 


YIDDISH 

nm-priB''! 
INPINS  . 


H-feCKOJIbKO 
IIHXblH 


^ocxaxoK,  nojiHoxa 
rpHSb 

KpaCHBblH 

najieu-b 

KOHMaXb 

noKapnan  JitcxHHua 


nepiiiHft 
pH6a 

PH6OJIOBCXBO 


.TICH 

Myna 

UbBiXH 

Myxa,    ;  Jiex'fxH 

cxona 

HOJIO 


liy>KHHeub 


nepBbifi 

pbi6a 

pbi6ajioBCXBO 


in 


DHXb 


JICHTj 

Myna 


Myxa 
Hora 

JIO6TJ 
HHOCXpaHHbltt 

HHocxpanubi 


cxapiiiHft,   nacxaBHHK 


BHJia 

CBi>KHH 


MOpOS 

OBOH 
my6a 

,  iiiKipaMH 
20— H 


yxpo 

BHJIKa 


nnxHHua 


MOpO3T> 
(J3pyKXT>  ' 

M-BXT>,   iiiy6a 
xoproBeu-b  M-fexaMH 


nyDia 
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SWEDISH 

G 

gallery 

gaileriu. 

galerie 

galleri 

garden 

giardino 

jardin 

tradgard 

gardener 

giardiniere 

jardinier 

tradgards- 

mastare 

gas 

gas 

gaz 

gas 

general 

generale 

general 

general,  allman 

get 

ottenere 

obtenir 

fa 

germs 

germi 

germes 

baciller 

girl 

ragazza 

fflle 

ilicka 

give 

dare 

doimef 

gifva 

glad 

contento 

content 

O 

glad 

God 

Dio 

Dieti 

Chid 

gang 

squad  ra 

equ  i  p(^ 

al'deliu'iig  man 

good 

buono 

bon 

<rod 

good-bye 

arivederci 

ait  revoir 

farviil 

good-day 
government 

buongiorno 

goverjio 

bon  jour 
gouvernemeiit 

god  dag 
regering 

governor 

governatore 

gonvernenr 

landshofdiug 

governor-general  governatore 

gouverneur- 

general  guvernor 

-i 

generale 

general 

grab 

impugnare. 

empoigner, 

gripa,  fatta 

afferrare 

prendre  u 

s- 

pleines  maiiiR 

grain 

grano 

grain 

korn,  spannmal 

granary 
grant 

granaio 
concession  e, 

grenier 
concession,  ]>ret 

spannmalg'  — 
magasin 

prestito 

tilbitelse  ; 

forstrv'/cknij]^ 

grape 

uva 

raisin 

^ 

\'indrufva 

grass 
gravel 

erba 

,u'li  iaia 

lierbe 
gravois 

gras 
grus 

green 

verde 

vert 

ardn 

grocer 

grossiere 

epicier 

?s     • 

diversehandlare 

pizzieagnolo 

groceries 

"  grosserie  " 

epiceries 

specerier 

grow 
grown-up 

crescere 
creseiuto 

ponsser 
grand  i 

vaxa 
vnxen 
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RUTHKNIAN 


jElBHHHa 


npaBHTCJIbCTBO 
IiaMiCTHHK 

reHepaji-ry6epHarop 


RUSSIAN 

G 


TajiepeH 


ropoji 

ca;n> 

oropo/iHHK 

CaAOBHHK 

fas 

ra3i> 

renepaji 

reHepa-iTb 

AicxaBaiH 

Ao6biBaxb 

ypa/iVBaHHH 
Bor 

pa^oBaT 
Bor-b 

rypMa 
Ao6pHH 
;io   no6aqeHH 

maHKa, 
xopomo 
AocBiiaa 

s/ipacTByflxe 

IIpaBIITCJIbCTBO 

rydepHaiop-b 
reHepaji-b-ry6epHaTop  I 

CXBaiHTb 


YIDDISH 


mnn 


m; 


mnixjiip 

nplISHaiH,     AO3BOJIHTII 


sepno     . 

XJTfi6Hblft 

>KajioeaHie 


ryny: 


ipasa 
rpys,   nicoK 


ipasa 

KpynHbift    necoK,    rpasiH 

3ejieHbiH 


KVnCUb     KOplH.     TOBapiB         MOCKaTeJIbllJ.HK'b 

CKJICn     KOpiHHHX     TOBapiB 

pOCTH 

AOpOCJIHH 


jiaBKa 

POCTH     BbIpaCT3Tb 
HSpOCJIblH 
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INGUSH 
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FRENCH 

SWEDISH 

grub-hoe 

zappare 

gratte 

jordhacka 

gutter 

grondaia,  borro 

fosses  d^ecoule- 

ransten,takranii9 

ment,  rigolc 

H 

luibit 

iibitudine 

luibitudo 

van  a 

habitant 

abitante 

habitant 

invanare 

had 

aveva 

avail: 

hade 

half 

ineta 

moitie 

half 

halibut 

rombo 

fletant 

helgeflundra 

hand 

.  inano 

main 

hand 

handle 

inauico 

manchc 

handtaff 

ham 

prosciutto 

jambon 

O 

skinka 

hard 

(Turo 

dm1 

hard 

harness 

linimenti 

liarnais 

seldon 

harvest 

raccolta 

moisson 

skord 

haul 
i 

tirare 

tirer 

draga,  slapa 

have 

averc 

avoir 

hafva 

hay 

fieno 

foin 

ho 

he 

esso, 

il 

hail 

head 

testa 

tete 

hufvud 

health 

salute 

saute 

halsa 

hear 

udire 

entendre 

hora 

heart 
heat 

cuore 
calore 

ctjeur 
chaleur 

lijarta 
hetta 

heavy 

pesante 

lourd 

tuiiir 

to 

iieie 
herring 
history 
home 
homestead 

qui 
aringa 
storia 
casa 

podere  coneesso 
dal  governo 

ici 

liarang 
histoire 
chez-soi 
concession  de 
terre 

liar 
sill 

historia 
hem 
upplaten  jord 

terre  concedee 

par  le  gou- 

horse 
hour 
houso 

cavallo 
ora 
easa 

vernement 
cheval 
heure 
maison 

hast 
timme 
hus 
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RUTHENIAN 

RUSSIAN 

YIDDISH 

cana 

KHpna 

iyT"&rifcOJ 

Ha/iKa,   >KOJio6 

KRHclBtl,    BJIcl/JHHcl 

y.:n  ,yn*ottp  K 

IlplIBIIMKa 
>KHTCJIb 
M3B 
nOJIOBHHa 

rajii6aT,    (Mope.    pn6a) 
pyna 


llIHHKa 


ynpH>K,    mopH 

>KHHB3 

THrnyTH 

M3TH 

CI'HO 

B!H 

rojioea 


cepue 
ienjio> 

Tfl>KKHH 
Ty 


ICTOplH 

3CMJIH     H3JIOKH3 


H 

npHBHmKa 

/KHTCJIb 
HM-BBTj 
nOJIOBHHa 


phi6a) 


pyKa 

pyqna,  pyKOHTKa 


,  uiopw 


THHyib 
HM/BTb 

C-BHO 

OHT> 

rojiosa 


BHHMaib 


Tenjioia 


cejie^na 

HCTOpitt 
AOM'b    **" 

M-BCTO    npoHcxo>K/ieHin 


KlHb 


xaia 


KOHb,     Jlpllia/lb 


pin 
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ENGUSII 
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SWEDISH 

how  much 

quanto 

combien 

hum  mycket 

him 

egli 

lui 

hononi 

himself 

egli  stesso 

Ini-meme 

ban  sjalf 

hire 

ingaggiare, 

engager,  IOIKT 

hyra,  leja 

prendere  a 

salario 

human 

n  man  o 

hiimain 

mansklig 

hundred 

cento 

cent 

hunclra 

husband 

mar  i  to 

inari 

akta  make 

^ 

1 

ice 

ghiaccio 

glace 

is 

ice-cream 

gelato 

ereine  a  la  glace 

glace 

if 

se 

si  • 

0111 

important 
include 

importante 
includere   • 

important 
eomprendre 

viktig 
innesluta 

industry 

industria 

Industrie 

industri 

industrious 

operoso. 

laborieux, 

flitig 

laborioso 

travaillenr 

information 
instruction 
interest 
international 
intestine 

inform  a  zione 
istruzione 
interesse 
internazionale 

intestine 

information 
instruction 
interet 
international 
intestin 

upplysning 
undervisning 
intresse;  ranta 
internationell 
inalf  v.or,  tarm 

into 

in 

dans 

in  i 

it 

eio 

eel  a 

det 

J 

January 
joint 

gennaio 

giuntura 

Janvier 
joint 

.1  anuari 
sammanfogad, 

judge 
July 

ir  iu  dice 
luglio 

juge 
juillet 

fog 
domare 
Juli 

jump 
June 
just 

saltare 
giugno 
giusto 

sauter 
juin 
juste 

iioppa 
Juni 

just,  rattvis 
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,    npOMHCJl 
npOMHCJIOBHH 


i,  BKaaysaTH 

npOUCHT,     JIHXB3 


KHllJKa,     BHyipeHHOCTH 

B,    na 

TC 


Jt-feHTeJIbHOCTb,npOMbIllIJieH- 
[HOCTb 
npHJIOK- 


ie  [  Hbift 


HacTaBJieHie, 

HHTepeCT>,    flpHGblJIb 


BHyxpeHin, 

B'b,  BO,  Ha 
9TO 
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RUTHKNTAN 
CKijIbKO 

H3HHTH 

JIKXnCbKIlft 
CTO 
MyJK 

3CJIH 
B3>KHHH 

RUSSIAN 
CKOJIbKO 

e\iy 
e\iy   caMOMy 

MCJIOBtMeCKJH 
CTO 

I 

Mopo>KeHHoe 
ecjiH  6bi 

Ba>KHbIH 

YIDDISH 

.  Dn^x. 
DDn^yt  ,P^K  DPPK 

LDiynjin 

oy 


cyciaB 


JIimCHb 

cKaKaiH 

qCpBCHb 
TiJIbKO, 


p33 


IlOJIb 

npbiraTb 

IlOHb 

TOJIbKO    1ITO,    KaKT, 
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K 

keep 

tenere 

garder 

Imlla,  behalla 

kind 

buono 

1)011 

viinlig 

knee 

ginocchio 

genou 

kna 

knife 

coltello 

coutean 

knif 

L 

Jake 

lago 

lac 

sjo 

land 

terra 

terre 

mark,  landegen- 

dom?  jord 

lamp 

lampada 

lampe 

lampa 

large 

grande 

grand 

stor 

law 

legge 

loi 

lag 

let 

permettere 

permettre 

lata 

letter 

lettera 

lettre 

bref 

level 

livello 

niveau 

jamn,vagrat  ;vag 

lice 

pidocchi 

poux 

loss 

light 

luce 

lumiere 

ljus 

lips 
little 

labbra 
piccolo 

levres 
petit 

lappar 
liten 

live 

vivere 

vivre 

lef  va,  bo 

liver 

fegato 

foie 

lefver 

load 

carico 

charge 

last;  lasta 

loan 

prestito 

pret' 

Ian 

log 

ceppo 

buche 

stock 

look 

guardare 

regarder 

titta,  se 

lot 

lower 
lower  arm 
lumber 

molto 
piu  basso 
avambraccio 
legno  da 
costruzione 

beaucoup 

inferieur 
avant-bras 

bois  de  charpente 

jordlott  :  massa 
liigre 
underarm 
timmer 

lung 

polmone 

ponmon 

lunga 

• 

M 

machine 

machinery 

man 


macchina  machine 

m  a  cch  i  n  a  ri  o         m  ach  i  n  or  i  o 
uomo  horn  me 


in  ask  in 
mnskineri 
mrm.  miinniska 
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RUTHKNIAN 


pm 
KOJI'I'HO 

Hi>K 


RUSSIAN 

K 


YIDDISH 


>,     COpTb 

Kojrbno 


osepo 

3CMJIH 


Osepo 

3CMJIH 


jiHMna 

jiaMna 

BeJIHKHH,    HIHpOKHH 

6ojibmoH 

npaBO,    33KOH 

SaKOHTj 

nycKaiH 

nycKaib 

JIHCT 

IIHCbMO 

piBHHH 

rjia^KiH, 

paBHblH 

BOIII 

BOllIb 

CBiTJIO 

CB-feTT> 

ry6n 

ry6bi 

Majio 

HCMHOrOj 

M3JIO 

>KHTH 

>KHTb 

ne^iHKa 

neneHKa 

THrap 


jtepeBO 

^HBHTH  C5I 

6oraio 

HH31IIHH 


w 


3aeMT> 

6pCBHO 
CMOTpliTh 

/iHoro,    ropas^o 

HHSIlliM 


tnyt  .t 


jiern 


.ICFKOC 


MaiiiHHa 
MauiHHei 

MOJIOBiK 


M 
MaiiiHHa 

MexaHH3M"b 
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inane 

criniera 

crmiere 

man 

many 

molti 

beaucoup 

manga 

map 

mappa 

carte 

karta 

March 

marzo 

mars 

Mars 

market 

mercato 

inarche 

mark  n  ad. 

niarke  i  -ga  rdener 

g  iardinicre 

jardinier 

liandelstnid-     . 

gardsmastare 

marry 

sposare 

marier,  epoiiser 

gifta  sig 

may 

potere 

pouvoir 

kunua,  ma 

mayor 

sindaeo 

ma  ire 

borgmastare 

me 

me 

mo  i 

mig 

meal 

pasto 

repas 

maltid 

meat 

carne 

viandc 

kott 

melon 

cocomero,  melono  melon 

melon 

milk 

latte 

lait 

in  j  61k 

mill 

muline 

moulin 

kvarn,  sagverk. 

fabrik 

mine 

miniera 

mine 

grufva 

mineral 

mineral  e 

mineral 

mineral 

Monday 

lunedi 

lundi 

Mandag 

money 
money-order 
mother 

danaro 
vaglia 
madre 

argent 
mandat 
mere 

penningar 
post  anvisning 
moder 

more 

piu 

plus 

rnera 

morning 
mountain 

mattino 
montagna 

matin 
montagne 

morgon 
bersr 

mouth 

hocca 

O 

bouche 

o 

nvun 

much 

muscle 
mustache 

molto 
muscolo 

baffi 

heaucoup 
muscle 
moustache 

mycket 

mnskel 
mnstascli 

my 
myself 

il  mio,  la  mi  a 
10  stesso, 

ma,  mon 
moi-meme 

min,  mitt 
jag  sjalf 

- 

me  stesso 

N 

native 
native-horn 
natural 

indigene 

di  naseita 
naturale 

natif 
origin  a  ire 
naturel 

info'ding 
in  f  odd 
naturlior 
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RUSSIAN 

YIDDISH 

rpHsa 

rpHBa 

yirna  N 

MHOFO,   6oraio 

MHOFO 

y^y^ 

Mana 

Kapia  (reorpacfriiHecKaH) 

»^^  ~ 

Mapx 

Mapi'b 

ru» 

pIIHOK 

pblHOK'b 

PINS 

oropOAHHK 

OFOpO^HIIK-b 

•ir'YD'iyjWltf'"   X 

BlHMaTH,     yKCHHTH  CH                B-feH^aTj     >KCHPITb 

MO^C^     MOriH  MOMb 

Maftop.    HanajibHHK   Micia  ropoACKofl 

MCHl  MCHH,     MHt 

'f>Ka  "k^a 

MHCO  MHCO 

MCJIOH,     AHHfl  ^blHH 

MOJIOKO  MOJIOKO 

MJIHH  MCJIbHHUa 


I'D 


rpoiiii 


Main 

6iJibiiie 

pane 

ropa 

pox 

6oraxo 


ByCH 


H     C3M 


nepenaa 


iiiaxia 
MHHepajrb 


TIOHTOBblft 


6ojibiiie 

yxpo 

ropa 


MHOFO 

MycKy.m> 
yew 

MOM 


HaiypajibHHH 


N 


HarypajibHbiH 
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naturalize 

naturalizzare 

natural  iser 

naturalisera 

naturalization 

naturalizzazione  naturalisation 

naturalisation 

nearly 

quasi 

A  pen  pres 

nara  pa 

nest 

nido 

n  id 

naste,  bo 

need 

bisogno 

besoin 

behof 

now 

adesso 

maintenant 

nu 

nice 

nickel 

gentile 

nichel 

joli 
nickel 

natt,  trevlig 
nickel. 

night 

notte 

nuit 

1  Yf  Hi- 

ninety 

iiovanta 

quatre-vingt-dix  nittio 

no 

no 

non 

ll  PI 

nominate 
north 

nominare 
nord 

nonnner 
nord 

uej 

utnamna 

northwest 

__  -.  j 

nord  ovest 

nord-ouest 

nordvest 

not 
notice 

.n  on. 
avviso 

pas 
avis 

inte,  icke 
uppsagning  ; 

nothing 
November 
number 

niente 
novembre 
mimero 

rien 
novembre 
n  ombre 

anslag 
ingenting 
ISTovember 
nu  miner 

0 

,    • 

oath                      giuramento 
oa  tb  of  allegi  an  co  g  iuramen  to  d  i 
fedelta. 

serin  ent 
sermcnt  do 
fidelite 

ed 
underdanighets 
ed 

ocean 
October 
of 

ave.ua 

oceano 
ottobre 
d? 

aroine 
ocean 
octobre 

havre 

ocean 
Oktober 

off 
offer 

U/i. 

via 

de 
loin. 

af 

bort 

offices 
oil 
oldest 
once 
one 

uffici 
oUo 
il  piu  vecchio 
una  volla 
uno,  una 

offrir 
bureaux 
-  builo 
h  plus  vieux 
HUG  fois 

111)     linn 

offerera,  erbjuda 
kontor 
olja 
aldst 
en  gang 

onion 

cipolla 

1  *  '  '  f    U.  I  J  O 

oignon 

en 
16k 
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RUTHENIAN 


naTypajiisaum 

OJIIISbKO 
FH13AO 

noxpe6a 

xenep 

rapHO 

HlKCJIb 


HI 
HasnaiyBaTH 


HI 

SBlCTHTH 


saxia 


RUSSIAN   . 

HaiypajiHSOBaHHbiM 
HaiypajiHsauifl 

6JIH3KO, 
rH-BSAO 


YIDDISH 


xenepb 

KpaCHBO 

HHKCJIb 

HOMb 

ACEHHOCTO 

H-feTTj  J     He 

HMCHOBaTb^ 

c-BBep-b 
c-BBepo-3anaAT> 

He,     H-BTT),     HH 

npHM-feqanie 


'v:^j 


HIHO 

JiiiCTona/i 

MIICJIO 


Hon6pb 

HOMepb?     MHCJIO 


npHcara 

npHcara  BipHOCTH 


0 


HpHC5ira 

npucHra  Ha  no/mancTBO 


OBCC 
oKean 

/KOBTCHb 

3,  na,  Bij 
is,  3 


OBCCb 


6iopo 

OJIHBa 
HaHCiapIUHH 

pas 

OAHH 


OKTH6pb 

oi'b,  ns'b,  cb,  na,  npejtTj,  o, 
Hs-bjC-b^ojite 
npe^JiaraTb 
o6HsaHHocxb,   cjiy>K6a 

M3CJIO 

caMbiH  CTapiiiiH,  cjap-feHiiiiH 


O^HH'b 

jiyKT> 


3io 
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only 

solamente 

^eu  lenient 

endast 

open 

aperto 

on  vert 

oppen 

orchard 

orto 

verger 

frukttradgard 

order 

ordinare 

commander 

bestalla,  befalla 

other 

alt.ro 

autre 

annan 

ounce 

oncia 

once 

^^kalpund,,  uns 

our 

nostro 

nptre 

var,  vara 

ourselves 

noi  stessi 

nous  nieines 

oss  sjalfva 

outfit 

corredo 

equipement, 

utrustning 

attrezzi  da 

trousseau, 

lavors       ' 

outils 

overheat 

riscaldare  troppo  surchautTer 

ofverhetta 

overtime 

lavorare  fuori 

travail  en  sus 

ofvertid 

d'ora 

oxygen 

ossigeno 

ox  i  gene 

syre 

P 

pair 

paio 

couple,  paire 

par 

paper 

.    carta 

papier 

papper 

parent 

genitori,  padre. 

parents,  pere. 

foraldrar  (pi) 

madre 

mere 

parliament 

parlamento 

.  parlement 

parlament 

party 

partito 

parti 

parti 

passenger 

passeggiere 

passager 

passageraro 

passport 

passaporto 

passeport 

pass 

pain 

dolore 

douleur 

smarta 

patch 

pezzo 

piece,  morceau 

lapp 

pay 
paymaster 

paga,  paga  re 
cassiere 

payer,  paye 
paie-maitre 

hctala  ;  af  toning 
Ivassor 

peace 

pace 

paix 

Fred 

peach 
pencil 
people 
perhaps 

pesca 
matita 
gente 

forse 

peche 

crayon 
peuple  (lesgens) 
peut-etre 

persika 

blyertspenna 
folk 
kanske 

permit 
petition 
petroleum 

permettere 
petizione 
petrolio 

permettre 
petition 
petrole 

tillata 
ansokan 
fotoffen 
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TUIhKlI,    JIHIIIC 

oTueptuft 


iHiuufi 

YHUJH 

naiii 
MH    caivti 


RUSSIAN 
TOJIbKO 
OTKpblTb 
HJIO,ZlOBbIH?lf)pyKTOBbIH 


,    HHOH 


ynuifl 


,  saocMOTpeHS     Boopy>KeHie,  cnapH>KeHie 


YIDDISH 


neperpiTH,   nanajiHTH 
Mepesnac 


cjiHiiiKOM    Harp-Bib,      Haxo- 

HeypOMHOC      UpCMH,       [nHTb 


KIICCHb 


napa 
nanip 


napJiRMCHT 

napim 

naca>KHp 

nacnopx 

6iJib 


njiaiHTH 
naciap 

MHp 
6pOCKBiHH 


MOKC 

nosBOJiena 
npocb6a 


I  lapa 
6yMara 


napjiaMCHTb 
napim.    cTopona 
nacca^Hp^ 
nacnopT-b 


njiaiHib  n.iaia 


MHpT> 

nepciiK'b 


6bITI, 
nO3BOJIJ!Tb 

npomeHie 
nexpojib 
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picks 

picconi 

picks 

spetshackor 

pie 

pasticcio 

tarte,  pate 

i'yld  kaka,  paj 

piggery 

porcile 

porcherie 

sviiistia 

pile 

mucchio 

pile 

hog 

pine 

pino 

pin 

furu 

place 

posto 

•  place 

plats 

plant 

pianta 

plante 

pianta,  vaxt 

please 

per  piacere 

s'il-vous  plait 

var  Sii  god, 

var  snail 

plenty 

molto 

abondance 

inera  an  nog 

plot 

orto 

jar  din.,  potager 

tradgardsland 

plow 

aratro 

carre,  charrue 

plog 

plum 

susina 

prune 

plommon 

porch 

portico 

portique 

tackt  ingang 

post-office 

ufficio  postale 

bureau  de(s) 

post  kontor 

poste(s) 

potatoes 

patate 

pommes  de  terro  potatis 

(patates) 

poultry 

pollame 

volaille 

fjaderfii, 

pound 
public 

libbra 
pubblico 

livre 
le  public 

pund  ;  skalpund 
o  ffentlig 

public  school 

scuole  pubbliche 

ecole  publique 

folkskola 

primaire) 

pull 

tirare 

tirer 

rycka,  draga 

pure 

puro 

pur 

ren 

purchase 

comprare 

acheter,  aohat 

inkop,  kopa 

put 

mettere 

mettre 

Sr  '            1 

siitta,  lagga, 

stalla 

present 

presente 

present 

narvarande 

prevent 

pre  venire 

empecher 

forebyffffa 

premier 

primo  ministro 

premier  ministry 

*j  <3i^ 

Ministerpresi- 

dent 

price 
professor 

prezzo 
professore 

prix 
professeur 

pris 
professor 

promise 

promettero 

promettre 

lofvp. 
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cocna 
Micue 


nHpir 

Kyqa,    CBHHCbKHH    XJl'lB 


CH,   npocHTH 


40CHTb, 
3MOBJICH3 

njiyr,   opaiH 

CJIHBKa 

nepe/tc'iHOK 


6apa6ojm 


HTHUH 


<j)yHT 


iiiKOJia 


THFHyTH 
HHCTHft 


KJiaCTH 


RUSSIAN 
MOTbiKa,  KypKa 
nHpon> 

CBHHOft     XJI-feBTi 


cocna 

M-BCTO 


,  noKajiyftcia 


3aroBOpT> 
njiyr-b,  coxa 

CJIHBa 

nanepib 

nOMTOBOe 


jiOMaiiiHHH 

(J)yHT-b 

o6mecTBCHHbift 


YIDDISH 


;    no/iapyHOK 
ynepe^H<aTH,   aanoSiMH 


THHyTb  [IiiKOJia 

MHCTblft 

noKynxa 

KJiaCTb,     nOJIO>KHTb 

HacTonmifl,  TenepeiiiHiHjno- 

npe^ynpoK^ax-b 

nepBbiH, 


pn 


Ulna 
npo(J)ecop 


npo(})ecop'b 
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qualify 

qualificare 

qualifier 

visa  sig  vara 

i  stand  att  gora 

nagot 

qualification 

qualificazione 

qualification 

formaga 

quantity 

quantita 

quaritite 

mangd 

quarter 

quarto,  25  soldi 

quart,  25  cents 

kvart,  fjardedel. 

/ 

25  cent 

question 

questione 

question 

fraga 

quick 

presto 

vite 

rask  ;  fort 

quarrel 

alterco 

querelle 

gral 

R 

raft 

zattera 

radeau 

ilotte 

rail 

guida  (rella) 

rail 

ledstang,  rail 

railroad 

ferrovia 

chemin  de  for 

jernvag 

rain 

pioggia 

pluie 

ragn                  .  '] 

raisin 

uva  secca 

raisin  sec 

russin 

ranch 

"  ranch  " 

ranch  e 

hoskapsfarm 

reach 

arrivare 

aiteindre 

riicka,  fram- 

komma 

ready 

pronto 

pret 

.fardig 

refuse 

rifiutare 

refuser 

af  visa,  vagra 

region 

regione 

region 

trakt 

register 

registrare 

(faire)  en- 

forteckning 

registrer 

pollettera 

remove 

rimuovere 

enlever 

forilytta 

rent 

affitto 

Joy  or 

hyra 

represent 

rappresentare 

representer 

representera 

representative 

rappresentante 

represent  ant 

represantant 

require 

esigere 

(exiger)  avoir 

fordra,  begara 

besoin 

reside 

risiedere 

resider 

bo 

residence 

residenza  • 

residence 

residens,  bostart 

return 

ritornare 

retonrner, 

aterkomma 

revenir 

reverend 

reverendo 

reverend 

(Herr  Pastor) 
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RUTHSNIAN 

KBajii(})iKaum 


Q 

RUSSIAN 

KaqecxBo 


YIDDISH 


CKiJIbKiCTb 


25u. 


nHxana,  nnxaxn  ca 

CKopo 

cnip,   csapKa 


CXBOHCXBO,  cnoco6Hocxb, 
qexsepxb,   25   cenx. 


BOnpOCbl,    COMH-fe- 
>KHBO,      6bICXpO 

ccopa,  cnop-b 


nopOM 

UIHHa 


flopora 


pO^SHHOK 

npocxip 

.HorannxH  ZIOXO^HXH 

FOXOBHH 


OKOJIHUH 

pericxep, 


nepenocHXH 
apen^a  KOMipne 
sacxynaxH, 
sacxvnHHK 


nepe6yBaxH 
3BepxaxH 


R 

njioxi> 
PejibCT>,  nojioca 


H3K)MT>,    KOpHHKa 

npocxpancxso,  o6teM 

AOrOHHXb, 


CKOpblH,    6bICXpblft 

oxnas-b,  oxKasbmaxbCH 

cxpana 

perncxp-b,  sanHCbmaxb 

nepe^BHraxb 
apeHAOBaxb,    naeM 
npe^cxasjiHXb 
H3o6pa>Keioiii,itt 
xpe6oBaxb 

>KHXb,  npe6bmaxb 


BOSBpamaxb 


ryinyppnw 


5  npeno/no6Hbift 
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rice 

riso 

riz 

ris 

rich 

ricco 

riche 

rik 

ripe 

maturo 

mur(e) 

mogen 

river 

flume 

riviere 

flod 

road 

via 

chemin 

vag 

room 

camera 

chambre 

rum 

root 

radice 

racine 

rot 

rubbish 

immondizia 

ordure 

avfall,   skrot 

run 

correre 

courir 

springa 

S 

sage 

salvia 

sauge 

salvia 

salt 

sale 

sel 

salt 

satisfied 

soddisfatto 

satisfait 

noid 

sawmill 

segfaeria 

scierie 

cl 

sagverk 

school 

scuola 

ecole 

skola 

schooling- 

istruzione 

instruction 

skol  under  vis- 

ning 

season 

stagione 

saison 

arstid 

see 

vedere 

voir 

se 

seek 

cercare 

chercher 

soka 

self 

se  stesso 

soi-meme 

sjalf 

sell 

vendere 

vend  re 

siilj  a 

senator 

senatore 

senateur 

senator 

send 

man  dare 

envoyer 

sanda 

separate 
September 
settle 

separare 
settembre 
stabilirsi 

separer 
septembre 
s'eablir  sur  une 

atskilja 
September 
bosatta  sig 

terre 

settlement 

colonia 

colon  ie 

koldni 

seven 
seventy 
shack 
shade 

sette 
settanta 
baracca 
ombra 

sept 
soixante-dix 
baraque 
ombre 

sju 

sjuttio 
barack 
skugga 

sne 
sheaves 
sheep 
sheriff 

essa 
covoni 
pecora 
capo  di  pulizia 

elle 
gerbes 
in  cm  ton 
eherif 

hon 
karfvar 
far 
lansman 
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pH>K 

pHCT> 

1 

6oraxHtt 

6oraxcxBO 

flocnijiHH 

cntjibift 

JPB 

piKa 

p-fexa 

7| 

^opora 

AOpora 

KiMHaxa 

KOMHaxa 

nyi 

KOpiHb 

Kopenb 

5w 

CMixa 

ocxaxKH 

Dl 

6irxH 

6tn<axb 

tyi 

cijib 

B^OBOJICRHft 


iiiKOJia 


COJIb 


3aBO,in>[BOJIbHbIH 


iiiKOJia 
yqenie 


nopa,  ceaoH 


caM  ce6e 


HCKaib 

H,  caMi> 


cenaxop  cenaxop-b 

nocHJiaxH  nocbuiaxb 

OKpCMHft 

Bepecenb 

nocejiflXH  cfl,  ycxaHOBJiflXHnoM-femaxb,  nocejiaxbcn 

noceJiena,  ycxanoBa  ycxaHOBJienie 

CIM  ceMb 


BOJiouiora 

TlHb 

Bona 

CHODH,     BH3KH 


T-BHb 


CHonw 
oeua 
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shirt 

camicia 

chemise 

skjorta 

shorten 

accorciare 

racburcir 

forkorta 

shovel 

pala,  sciabola 

pelle 

skyffel,  spade 

should 

dovrebbe 

devrait 

skulle 

shouldei 

spalla 

epaule 

skuldra 

show 

mostrare 

montrer 

visa 

sick 

malato 

malade 

sjuk 

side 

lato 

cote 

sida 

siding 

binario  di 

voie  d'evitement 

sidospar 

ricovero 

sign 

firmare 

signer 

pateckna 

skin 

pelle 

peau 

hud,  skinn 

silver 

argento 

argent 

silfver 

sincere 

sincero 

sincere 

upprigtig 

sister 

sorella 

sceur 

syster 

six 

sei 

six 

sex 

sixty 

sessanta 

soixante 

sextio 

sleep 

dormire 

dormir 

sofva 

sleeves 

maniche 

manches 

armar 

small 

piccolo 

petit 

liten 

smoke 

fumare 

fumer 

roka 

snow 

neve 

neige 

sno 

sober 

sobrio 

sobre 

nykter 

sock 

calzerotto 

has.  chaussette 

strumpa 

soil 

BUOlo 

terre 

jord 

some 

alcuni 

quelque 

nagra 

soon 

presto 

bientot 

snart 

south 

sud 

sud 

soder 

spice 

spezie 

epice 

krydda 

spike 
spitting 
spoil 

chiodo  grosso 
sputare 
sciupare 

gros  clou 
cracher 
gater 

spik  grof  spik 
spottning 
forstora 

spruce 

abete 

sapin 

gran 

start  (a  good 

occasion  e  di 

une  bonne 

tillfalle  till 

chance) 
(opportunity) 

riuscire  bene 

occasion, 
pour  bien  corn- 

good  utkomst 

men  cer 

stay 

stare 

rester 

stanna 
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uiidpa 
copoiKa 
CKopoqyBaiH 
jionaia 

nOBHHCH 

paMH 

noKasaTH 

xopHH 

6iK 


CTOpOHHHUTBO 
3H3K, 

midpa 
cpi6;io 


cecTpa 

UliCTb 
llliCTbJieCHTb 

cnaTH 
pyxaBH 


KypHTH, 

CH'fr 

TBCpCSHH 

CKapneTKa 


,    Tpoxa 


CKOpO 


UbBHK,     KJIHH 

ncysaTH 


RUSSIAN 
KO>Ka 

py6aiiiKa 

coKpamaTb 

jionaTa 


YIDDISH 


6oJIbHOH 
CTOpOHa,     60KT> 

CTOpOHHHqCCTBO 


KO>Ka 

cepe6po 

HCKpCHHifi 

cecTpa 

IIICCTb 

mecTbjiecHTb 
cnaTb 
pyKasa 
MajibiH 


Dpyr 


BO3^ep>KHbIH, 

HocoK-b,  Kapnerna 

HaB03-b,    FpH3b, 
H"feCKOJIbKO 

pano,  CKopo 


npHHOCTb,    MaJIOCTb 
KOCTblJIb,   KJIHHTj 

njieBanie 

nopTHTb,    rpa6nTb 
ejib 


nepe6yBaiH 


npe6biBaib5 
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steam 

vapore 

vapeur 

anga 

stock 

bestiame 

bestiaux 

kreatur 

i*z*~- 

stomach 

stomaco 

estomac 

inage 

stove 

stufa 

poele 

ugn,  kamin 

street 

strada 

rue 

gata 

strong 

forte 

fort 

stark 

O                   « 

study 

studiare 

etudier 

studera 

suit 

vestito 

habit 

drakt,  kostym 

sun 

sole 

soleil 

sol 

Sunday 

domenica 

dimanche 

Sondag 

summer 

estate 

etc 

sommar 

support 

appoggio 

appui 

stod 

sweep 

spazzare 

balayer 

sopa 

sweet 

dolce 

doux 

sot 

T 

•      •.      7 

table 

tavola 

table 

bo  rd 

take 

prendere 

prendre 

taga 

talk 

parlare 

parler 

prata 

tamarac 

pino 

tamarack 

liirktrad 

tamp 

pestare 

charger  la   voie,  tampa 

tappare 

darner  le 

gravier 

team 

.pariglia 

attelage,  chevauxhastar,  forspann 

tear 

stracciare 

dechirer 

slita 

,  teach 

insegnare 

enseigner 

lara 

teaching 

insegnamente 

enseignement 

undervisning 

technical-school 

seuola  tecnica 

ecole  technique 

teknisk  skola 

teeth 

denti 

dents 

tander 

thank 

ringrazziare 

remercicr 

tacka 

that 

quello,  quell  a 

celui-ln,   oelle-1 

A  detta,   som,   del". 

den  dar 

the 

•il,  lo,  la,  i,  gli, 

le  le,  la,  les 

den,  det,  -et, 

-en,  -na,  -ne 

then 

allora 

alors 

da 

there 

la 

la 

dar 
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mapa  nap-b 

rpoMa^HXH  mocb,;  xy,no6a3anacaxb  HXO; 

>KOJiyjIOK 

nil 


•CHJIbHHH 


KOCXIOM,;   BH6ip 
-coHue 


-JllTO 


saMixaxn 

•COJIOJlKHft 


Kp-fenniH,  CHJibHbift 
nayna, 


CojiHue 

BocKpecenie 

jitxo 

no;mep>Kaxb,no,zwep>KKa 

MCCXH 


YIDDISH 

IWIDD 


nr 


on 


•CX1JI 

-6paXH,    B3HXH 
TOBOpHXH 
MO^pCHb 


T 

Cxoji-b 
6paxb,  BSHXb 

FOBOpHXb 

xaMapan 


.HanoBHHTH,    n^HxaiH         nanojiHHTb,    yipaM6oBbiBaT 


ynpH>K 


,  ynpa>KKa 


,     pO3pHB3XH 
BHHXH 

xexHi^na   iiiKOJia 


xoft,  xaMxoft 

(pO^iBKHK) 


T3M 


paspbmaxb 

yMHXb 

ynenie 


iiiKOJia 


3y6bi, 


(onpeAtjienHbift 
xor^a 


••nynny? 
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SWEDISH 

their 

loro 

Jeuf 

deras 

they 

essi 

ils,  eux 

de 

think 

pensare 

penser 

tiinka 

thirty 

trenta 

trente 

trettio 

this 

questo 

ceci 

denne,  detta 

those 

questi 

ceux-ln 

dessa,  de  d;*ir 

three 

tre 

trois 

tre 

thresh 

trebbiare 

batfcre 

troska 

threshing- 

trebbiatrice 

batteuse 

troskverk 

engine 

thigh 

coscia 

eiiisse 

lar,  land 

ticket 

biglietto 

billet 

biljett 

tight 

stretto 

serre 

tat,  hard,  tranz 

timber 

legname 

bo  is  do  clinrpentp 

timmer 

tobacco 

tabacco 

tabac 

toback 

to-day 

oggi 

aujourd^hui 

idag 

toe 

dito  del  piede 

or  teal 

ta, 

together 

insieme 

ensemble 

tillsammans 

tomato 

pomidoro 

torn  ate 

tomat 

to-morrow 

domani 

demai  n 

i  morgon 

ton 

tonnellata 

tonne 

ton 

too 

anche 

anssi 

ocksa 

tool 

utensile 

outil 

verktyff 

tow 

rimorchiare 

rcmorquer 

»/  O 

ta  i  tag,  bogsera 

town 

citta 

ville 

stad 

township 

villaggio 

commune 

harad,  kommun 

track 

linea,  binario 

voie 

soar 

trade-school 

scuola  d'arti  e 

ecole  profe,s- 

^  r'*1 

handverkare 

mestieri 

sionnelle 

skola 

train 
tree 

treno 
albero 

train 
arbre 

jernvagstag 
trad 

trench 

trincea,  fosso 

fosse,  rigole 

dike 

trifle 
trouble 
trough 
trouser 
trust 

piccolezza 
disturbo 
truogolo 
calzone 
affidare 

bagatelle 
trouble 
abreuvoir,  augo 
pan  talon 
avoir  con  fiance 

smasak 
bekymmer 
trag,  ho 
byxor 
ha  fortroende 

a,  se  fier 

for 
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RUSSIAN                                       YIDDISH 

i'x 

HX-b,     CBOH                                                                           ny,,j 

BOHH 

OHH,    OH-B                                                                                     „. 

jiyMaxH 

.nyMaxb                                                      »injtp 

XpHftllflXb 

xpHfluaxb                                                    -inm* 

ceft,  CH,  ce 

3XOXT>                                                                                         h^ 

ii 

Tt                                                   yjy 

XpH 

TPH                                                                  ,n. 

MOJIOXHXH, 

MOJIOXHXbj    KOJIOXHXb                                                   iy^y"l" 

MOJIOX'fjIKa 

MOJIOXHJIKa                                                              MWMt^-wtt^l 

,   cxerHO 


XICHO 

KJIbOU, 
XK)XK)H 


najieub  y  HOFH 

P33OM 

noMi^op 

sasxpa 

xona    (2000  (J>yHTiB) 

X3KO>K 


BC3XH,     XaCKaXH 
MicXOMKO 
MiCXOBHH     OKpyr 

^opora 
npoMHCjioBa  iiiKOjia 


xyroft 


,    CTBOJITj 


na  norfe 


BM-feCT-B 


saBxpa 

XOHHa 
CJIHIlIKOMTj 

opy^ie 

xamHXbj  6yKCHpoBaxb 

ropoAij 

ropo^cKoft  OKpyn> 

nyxb,  KOJICH 

KOMMepHCCKOe 


ini/r  . 


noxar 


xpamiieft,  onin 


KJionix 

KOpHXO 
U1X3HH 

jlOBipa,    AosipflXH 


pbixb  xpaniiieH 
6es  A^JiyuiKa 
CMHxenie,  BOSMymaxb 

KOpblXO 

nanxajioHbi,   mapOBapbi 

^OB-fepie,    JlOBtpRXbCH 


nnv  ,; 
i 
tyrnn 
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truth 

veritn 

verite 

sanning 

truthful 

veritiere 

vraie 

sannfardig 

try 

provare 

essayer 

forsoka 

Tuesday 

martedi 

mardi 

Tisdag 

tug 

rimorchintoTc 

remorqueur 

bogserangare 

twelve 

dodici 

douze 

tolf 

twenty 

veiiti 

vingt 

tjugo 

two 

due 

deux 

tva       , 

U 

underclothes 

sottopanui 

sous-vetements 

underklader 

underground 

sotto  terra 

sous  terre 

underjordisk 

university 

universita 

universite 

universitet 

"until 

fi.no  a  die 

jusqu'a 

tills 

upper  arm 

braccio 

haut  du  bras 

ofverarm 

use- 

adoperare, 

se  servir, 

bruka 

impiegare 

employer 

V 

vegetable 

erbaggio,  legume  legume 

gronsaker 

vein 

vena 

veine 

ader  . 

"very 

molto 

tres 

mycket 

vest 

panciotto 

gilet 

vast 

vote 

votare,  voto  . 

vote,  voter 

rost,  rosta 

voter 

votante 

electeur, 

rostberattigad 

"  votant" 

W 

"waggon 

carro,  vagone 

chariot,  voiture 

vasrn 

walk 

carnminare 

marcher 

o 
ga 

want 

bisognare 

vouloir 

o 

vilja  ;  behofva 

bisogno 

avoir  besoin  <le 

watch 
watchman 
wash 

sorvegliare 
sorvegliante 
lavare 

surveiller 
garde 
Inver 

bevaka 

vaktare,  vakt 
tvatta 

waste 

sciupare 

gaspiller 

odsla 

water 

acqua 

eau 

vatten 
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npo6ysaTH 

BiBTOpOK 

[,    THFHyTH 


RUSSIAN 

npas^a 


YIDDISH 


DEK 


npo6oBaib 
BiopHHR-b 

THHyib,    TaiUHTb 


tuMara 


VHlBepCHTCT 

^o 

BCpXHC    paMH 

y>KHBaiH 


u 

Uoff.jie.BKa 


VHHBepCHTeTT> 
^OCHXTj    nop'b,    TOJIbKO 

Bbicme  pyKi> 
ynoipe6jiHTb 


HpHHa 

/KHJia 


FOJIOC,   rojiocyBaiH 
rojiocyioMHH 


V 


OMCHb 
>KHJICT-b, 

rojioc-b 


inyr 


rojiocb 


W 


Bi3 
XOJHTH 

noipe6a, 

ciepewH,  FOAHHHHK 

CTOpOK 

npaiH,  MHTH 

HHUIHTH. 


noBOSKa, 
xo^HTb,    ry^flTb 


CTCpCMb, 
CTOpOHv-b 
CTHpaTb,  CTHpKa 

paapyiuarb 


nyoxn 
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waterpipe 

coiidotto  dell' 

conduit  d'eau 

vuttenledn.ings- 

acqua 

ror 

Wednesday 

mercoledi 

mercredi 

Onsdag 

weak 

debole 

faible 

svag 

weed 

sarchiare 

sarcler 

ogras  ;  rensa  , 

week 

settimana 

semaine 

vecka 

well 

bene,  pozzo 

puits,  Men 

vaT;  brunn 

west 

ovest 

ouest 

vaster 

Avhip 

frusta 

fouet 

piska 

whistle 

fischio 

sifflet 

hvissla  ;  pipa 

what 

die  cosa,  quale 

quoi,  quel 

Iivad 

where 

dove 

on 

hvar 

which 

quale 

lequel 

livilkeii 

wheat 

grano 

ble 

hvete 

wind 

vento 

vent 

vind 

window 

finestra 

fenetre,  "chassis" 

fonster 

"will 

volere 

volonte 

vilja 

winter 

inverno 

hiver 

v  inter 

wish 

desiderare 

desirer 

on  ska 

with 

con 

avec 

med 

work 

lavoro 

auvrasre 

arbete 

work-train 

treno  di  costru-  train  de  con- 

arbetaretag 

zione 

struction 

wrist 

polso 

poignet 

handlov 

write 

scrivere 

ecrire 

skrifva 

women 

donne 

femmes 

kvinnor 

wood 

legno 

bois 

travirke 

Y 

.  • 

yard 

cortile 

cour 

gard  ;  aln  ; 

arbetsplats 

year 

anno 

annee 

ar 

yes 

si 

oui 

ja 

yesterday 

„   _  i 

ieri 

hier 

igar 

yet 

ancora 

encore 

dock;  an  nn 

you 

voi 

vous 

T,  Ni 
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pypa 


cepeaa 

BHPHB3TH 


6axir 
CBHCT3TH 
mo 
Jie 

KOTpHH 


Bixep 

BiKHO 
BOJIfl, 
3HM3 


3,    13 
po6OT3 


RUSSIAN 
BO,HOnpOBOAT> 


YIDDISH 


Cpe.aa 

cjia6bift 

Bbipbrnaxb,    copnaa   Tpasa 


,    XOpOUIO 


1K11 


xjieciaib. 

CBHCiaib 


KOTOpblfl 

nuieHHua 


OKHO 

/KejiaHie,    BOJIH 

3HM3 

>KCJiaHie,  >Kejiaxb 

CTj,     CO 

pa6oja,   pa6oiaTb 
pa6oiiift 


KHCTb    pyKH 

riHcaxH 


Jiposa 


KHCTb     pyKH 

nncaib 

/KCHlUHHa 


P1K 
T3K 

BMepa 

me,  noKHiuo 

TH    BH 


BMCp3 

emCj   noKa 

TbI      Bbl 
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